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The Advantage and Neceffity of the Chriftian Revelatign, fhewn 
from the State of Religion in the ancient Heathen World: Efpe- 
cially with refpeG? to the Knowlege and Worfhip of the One true 
God: A Rule of moral Duty: And a State of future Rewards 
and Punifhments. To which is prefixed, a preliminary Difcourfe 
on Natural and Revealed Religion. By John Leland, D. D. 
Author of the View of the Deiftical Writers*. 4to. 2 Vols. 
1]. 10s. Dodfley, &c. 


R. Leland, who hath written largely on the deiftical Con- 

troverfies, with much reputation to himfelf, and advan- 
tage to the public, here prefents the world with the farther fruits 
of his labours in the fame caufe. We cannot help exprefling 
our fincere fatisfaCtion, that this able Advocate for the Chriftian 
Faith, ina very advanced period of life, and under the preflure 
of many bodily infirmities, ftill retains the vigour of his mind 
in fo confiderable a degree; of which we have fufficient evi- 
dence in the vivacity and fpirit with which he hath carried on, 
and the attention and pains wherewith he hath compleated, the 
great and extenfive work before us. 


The Door tells us, in his preface, that he had been fome- 
time ago follicited by the late Bifhop of London, (Dr. Sherlock) 
Dr. Wilfon, Prebendary of Weftminfter, and fome others, to 
collect in one treatife, a regular feries of thofe arguments in fa- 
vour of revelation, and anfwers to the principal objections, 
which were fcattered up and down in his feveral writings on that 
fubje&. We cannot but think that fuch a performance would 


have been at leaft equally ufeful with the prefent, which extends 


* See Review, vols. X. and XII. in whichan account of that work 
may be found. 
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only to a very fmall part of the controverfy. But in anfwer to 
this he tells us, that he could not fatisfy himfelf in putting a 
work upon the public, which would be little more than an ex- 
tract and abridgment of what he had publifhed before in another 
form. He adds likewife, that the Deiftical Writers place their 
chief ftrength in aflerting the abfolute fufficiency of natural rea- 
fon to all the purpofes of religion. This, it is true, they are 
obliged to aflert, to make the withholding a revelation confift- 
ent with the moral perfeétions of God: and yet this is the fide 
on which Deifm has always been moft eafily attacked ; perhaps 
there is not one of the many Anfwerers to Tindal, who has not, 
to the fatisfation of moft candid Readers, refuted all that has 
been faid in favour of the all-fufficiency of Reafon. Accord- 
ingly it has frequently occurred to us, to obferve that the more 
modern Deifts touch upon this part of the controverfy as ten- 
derly a8 poffible, chufing here to ftand rather upon the defenfive : 
or granting that reafon has been infufficient for giving the gene- 
ralicy of mankind right notions of God, and their duty, they 
have endeavoured to fhew, that neither has revelation been able, 
in any confiderable degree, to accomplifh this end: and the 
many ridiculous opinions, and hurtful practices, chargeable on 
large bodies of Chrittians, from very early times, have given 
fome fhew of reafon to what they have faid on this head. But 
the topics on which they declaim moft plaufibly, and by which 
they make the ereateft number of profelytes from the half-think- 
ing part of mankind, are the {wppofed want of evidence for the 
facts on which Chriftianity is built; and the fuppofed abfurdi- 
ties in its facred books; or, at Jeaft, of thofe doctrines which 
the generality of Chriftians have imagined are contained there: 


Bit tho’, perhaps, we may differ from our Author, as to the 
degree of importance of this Sas into the State of Religion 
in the anctent Heathen world, we would by no means be un- | 
derftood to infinuate, that we thought it an ufelefs Enquiry: 
on the contrary, we are fully perfuaded, that it is a very pro- 
per. preliminary to the proof of Chriftianity itfelf; fince could 
it be proved, that a Divine Revelation was needlefs, we might 
be furs, that God never made any. Now the high expe- 
diency, ‘if ‘not dbjolute neceffity of a Revelation, the Doctor 
has, we apprehend, with much Tearning and judgment, proved 
with full cvidence in the work before us: the method in which 
this important Enquiry is conducted, is ‘as follows. 





The three capital articles of Enquiry mentioned in the title- 
page, naturally refolve the work into three parts, the fubjects 
of which are, the State of the ancicnt Heathen world with re- 
{peét to the knowlege and worfhip of the one true God—A Rule 
of moral Duty—and A future State of Rewards and Punifh- 

ments. 
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ments. The former of thefe take up the whole firft, and the 
two latter the fecond volume; the leading fentiments of which 
we fhall endeavour to reprefent, in the order in which they 
arife, and in asfew words as wecan; from whence our Readers 
will be able to form a clear judgment of the general train of the 
Doétor’s reafoning ; and what expectations the work itfelf af- 
fords in point of importance and utility. 


Our learned Author opens his enquiry relating to the know- 
lege and worfhip of the one true God, with fuch obfervations 
asthefe; * That man in his original conftitution, and the de- 
fign of his Creator, is formed capable of religion; that at his 
firft formation he was not left to work out a fcheme of religion 
for himfelf; but received all neceflary inftruction by repeated 
revelations from God: the knowlege of which derived from the 
firft parents of the human kind to their pofterity thro’ the chan- 
nel of tradition.’ 


He obferves, § That the firft religion of mankind was not 
idolatry, but the knowlege and worfhip of the one true God ; 
that the firft, moft ancient, and general {pecies of idolatry, was 
the worfhip of heaven and the heavenly bodies ; that this was 
early fucceeded by the worfhip of deified men, and that the Diz 
majorum Gentium were dead men.’ ‘This he illuftrates by fhew- 
ing, * that the names and peculiar attributes, originally belong- 
ing to the one Supreme God, were applied to them; particu- 
larly to Jupiter, to whom at the fame time were afcribed the 
moft criminal ations ; that Jupiter Capitolinus of the Romans 
was not the one true God, but the chief of the pagan Divini- 
ties; and that the pretence, thatthe pagan polytheifm was only 
the worfhipping the one true God, under various names and 
manifeftations, is by no means fufficiently fupported.’ As this 
laft is a point of confiderable importance in the controverfy, our 
Readers will doubtlefs be well pleafed to hear our Author fpeak- 
ing for himfelf. He fays, ‘ If this plea be extended, as fome of 
the Apologifts and Refiners of Paganifm pretended, to all the 
popular heathen deities in general, as if they were all no other 
than fo many different names of the one Supreme God, it would 
follow, that they acknowleged and worfhipped no Hero Deities 
at all; than which nothing can be more contrary to truth and 
fact. Accordingly thefe pretences of the Philofophers made 
little impreffion upon the people, who had been ufed to worfhip 
them as fo many perfonal diftin& Divinities, and knew very well, 
that the public religion regarded them as fuch. ‘Tertullian puts 
the cafe very ftrongly to the Pagans, that they themfelves were 
fenfible, that their Gods had once been men. ‘* Appellamus et 
provocamus a vobis ad confcientiam veftram : illa nos judicet, illa 
nos damnet, fi potuerit negare omnes iftos deos veftros homines 

Ee2 fuille.” 
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fuifle*.”” He appeals to their own confciences for the truth of 
this, and to their moft ancient and authentic monuments. The 
learned Dr. Cudworth, who feems very fond of the hypothefis 
of refolving the pagan Divinities into the different names of the 
one Supreme God, yet finds himfelf obliged to acknowlege, 
that, ** Herology, i.e. the hiftory and worfhip of Hero Dei- 
ties, was inferted and complicated all along together with phyfiology in 
the paganic fubles of their Gods+.”. And tho’ this excellent Writer 
concludes his account of the Egyptian theology with declaring 
his opinion, that ** A great part of the Egyptian polytheifin 
was nothing elfe but the worfhipping the one Supreme God un- 
der many different names, and notions, as of Hammon, Neith, 
COfiris, Lis, Scrapis, Kneph,” Xc{. Yet it appears from the 
account he him(elf gives, from Plutarch and others, that their 
moft learned Pricits were far from being agreed in their notions 
of what was to be underftood by Ofiris, Ifis, Serapis, &c. 
Some held them to be different names of the fame Deity, whom 
they fuppofed to be the whole animated world, but efpecially the 
fun: others held them to be different Deities, or different pow- 
ers prefiding over the air, moifture, X&c. ‘others gave hiftorical 
and traditionary accounts of them, as of perfons who had form- 
erly lived and reigned in Egypt. Porphyry makes Serapis to 
have been an evil Demon ||; and the Doétor himlelf, who takes 
notice of this, thinks it cannot be doubted, that it was an evil 
Demon, that delivered oracles in the temple of Serapis, and af- 
fected to be worfhipped as the Supreme God§. ¢* I do not deny, 
adds our Author with great candour, that fome of thofe who 
pafled for different Deitics, were probably at firft only different 
names of God; but as idolatry increafed among the nations, 
thofe different names came in procefs of time to be erected into 
different Divinities, and were regarded and worfhipped by the 
people as fuch. So that inftead of adoring the one Supreme 
God, under his various names and attributes, they turned thofe 
very names and attributes into fo many diftin& perfonal names 
of different Gods and Goddefles, whom they worfhipped with 
different, and fometimes contrary rites; and thus made them 
the occafion of farther polytheifm and idolatry.’ 


¢ Lord Herbert himfelf, who hath ufed his utmoft efforts to 


| palliate the pagan polytheifm, and to fhew they worfhipped the 


one true God, the fame whom we Chriftians adore, under va- 


* Fertull. Apclog. cap. v. vi. Oper, p. a1. Edit. Paris, 1675. 
+ Intell. Syit. chap. iv. fect. xiv. p. 239- 

t Ibid. fe&. 18. p. 352. 

lt Ap. Eufeb. Prep. Evangel. lib. iv. ¢, xxi. p. 175- 


’ . 
§. Ubi Supra. p. 351. 
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rious names and attributes, yet owns, that what were at firft 
only different names, in procefs of time, as fuperftition increaf- 
ed, came to be regarded and worthippei as different Gods*. 
The fame thing is obferved by Mr. Selden, who fays, that in 
the facred hymns, the Gods were invoked by a variety of names 
and epithets; becaufe it was imagined, that this variety of 
names was pleafing and honourable to them; but that after- 
wards, thefe different names were accounted and worfhipped as 
different Divinities t+. Thus idolatry and polytheifm were mak- 
ing continual advances, even as the nations grew in learning 
and politenefs.’ 


This brings us to our Author’s fifth chapter, in which he pro- 
ceeds to illuftrate the farther progrefs of the heathen polytheifm, 
by obferving, * That the fymbols and images of the Gods were 
turned into Gods themfelves; that the phyfiology of the pa- 
gans was another fource of idolatry; Gods and Goddefles be- 
ing made of the things of nature, parts of the univerfe, and of 
whatfoever was ufeful to mankind: and that qualities and af- 
fections of the mind, and accidents of life, and even evil qua- 
lities and accidents, were deified, and had divine honours ren- 
dered them.’ He then confiders the pagan theolegy, as diftri- | 
buted by Varro into the poetical, or fabulous; the civil, andthe 
philofophical: he examines the pretence, that we ought not to 
judge of the pagan religion by the poetical mythology; and 
fhews, that the popular religion and worfhip was, in a great 
meafure, founded upon that mythology, which ran through the 
whole of their religion, and was of great authority with the 
people. From the fabulous he goes on to confider the civil 
theology of the pagans; fhews, that in procefs of time it be- 
came little lefs abfurd, was in many inftances clofely connected 
and complicated with it, and had a moft pernicious influence on 
religion and morals, ‘Thefe reflections are followed with an 
account of the abfurd and immoral rites, which were anciently 
practifed in the moft civilized nations, and which made a part 
of their religion; being either preferibed by the laws, or efta- 
blifhed by cuftoms which had the force of laws; all which the 
Politicians and civil Magiftrates took no method to redtify,; 
they rather countenanced the popular fuperftition and idolatry. 
———Our learned Author’s account in this place, of the almoft 
univerfal prevalence of human facrifices; of the various fran- 
tic, cruel, and inhuman rites, which were in many inftances 
practifed ; the licentioufnefs introduced into the feftivals of 
Bacchus and Ceres, and Cybele; together with the impure and 


* Intell. Syft. p. 447. 
t Seld. de Diis Syris, Proleg. cap. iii. p. 55, 56 Edit. Lipf. 
Ee 32 indecent 
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indecent rites which were conftantly ufed in the Lypercalia, the 
Floralia, Cotyttia, and Aphrodifia; founded upon the moft un- 
deniable authorities, and which might have been confiderably 
enlarged, had it not been for fhocking the delicacy of every 
humane and modeft Reader, is fuch as points out in the ftrons. 
eft manner, the dreadful effect which pagan polytheifm had up- 
on the manners and difpofitions of mankind. 


The eighth and ninth chapters treat of the Pagan Myfteries, 
Here the Dodor confiders what had been advanced by the pre- 
fent learned Bifhop of Gloucefter, to prove that they were in- 
tended to detect the errors of polytheifm, and lead men to the 
acknowlegement and worfhip of theone true God. He fhews, 
that the utmoft that ingenious Prelate’s evidence amounts to on 
the firft of thefe articles is, that in the myfteries the initiated 
were inftructed, that the popular Deities once were men. But 
the belief of this was not, in their opinion, inconfiftent with 
their paying divine worfhip to them: fo that idolatry, confi- 
dered as paying divirie worfhip to dead men, was not in the 
Jeaft checked by any part of thofe myfteries which we are ac- 
quainted with: for, as our Author juftly obferves, the Cretans 
worfhipped Jupiter, notwithftanding they boafted of having his 
tomb among them; as the Egyptians did Ofiris, although they 
pretended to fhew his fepulchre. Neither did the myfteries 
convey any inftructions in the doctrine of the unity of God: 
this the Doctor fully fhews, by a particular examination of thofe 
proofs which are brought by the Bifhop for that purpofe; all of 
which, we apprehend, he has fufficiently refuted. He then fets 
in a ftriking light, the great improbability, that thofe very Le- 
giflators and Magiftrates, who were the chief promoters of the 
popular polytheifm, fhould themfelves inftitute myfteries with a 
view to fubvert it. He concludes with obferving, that had-the 
defien been fuch as the Right Rev. and learned, Author of the 
Divine Legation reprefents it, it is inconceivable that the anci- 
ent Chriftian Writers, fome of whom had probably been them- 
felves initiated, ‘fhould fo univerfally have exclaimed. againtt 


‘them, as the Bifhop owns they did. What our Author fays 


upon this point, is fo extremely fenfible and pertinent, that we 
cannot help tranfcribing it: viz. 


© It may be reafonably fuppofed, that confidering the~great 
number of perfons which were converted from Heathenifm to 
Chriftianity, in the firft ages ‘of the Chriftian church, many of 
whom were of confiderable parts and learning, there were not 
afew who had been admitted' both to the lefler and the greater 
myfteries ; and were therefore well acquainted with the nature 
and defign of them. And though, whilft they- continued Pa- 
gans, they might have thought themfe!ves obliced not to -* 
the 
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the fecret doGtrines which had been taught in the myfteries; yet, 
upon their embracing Chriftianity, they would not have looked 
upon themfelves to be any longer under engagements to keep 
the fecret. If they knew, that in the myfterics men were 
brought under the moft folemn obligations toa holy and virtu- 
ous life, and not only fo, but that the fecret doétrine taught in 
the moft facred part of the myfteries, was defigned to dete& the 
error of polytheifm, to rout the fabulous Deities, and to turn 
men from idols to the one Supreme God, they muft have had a 
good opinion of them, as fo far at leaft coinciding with the de- 
fign of Chriftianity. Why then did they not infift upon this in 
their apologies for the Chriftian religion, and in their difputes 
with the Heathens, argue from their own myfteries againft the 
popular idolatry? On the contrary, in difcourfes addrefled t6 
the Heathens themfelves, they frequently fpeak of the myfteries 
in terms of the utmoft abhorrence, as impure and abominable, 
and as rather tending to confirm the people in their idolatry, 
than to draw them off from it. ‘The making fuch odious re- 
prefentations of the myfteries, fuppofing they knew the defign 
of them to be what this Jearned Writer reprefents it, (and if it 
had been fo, fome of them muft have known it) would have 
been abfolutely inconfiftent with common honefty and ingenui- 
ty: nor can I believe, that fuch good and excellent perfons, as 
many of the primitive Chriftians undoubtedly were, could have 
been capable of fuch conduct.’ 


Such is the fubftance of thefe two excellent chapters; .which 
are the moft remarkable of all others in the whole work; they 
contain many things which do not feem to have been much at- 
tended to; they are written with great fpirit and accuracy ; 
with great candour and modefty: the marks of which run, in- 
deed, through every part of this valuable performance, 


Dr. Leland next proceeds to the confideration of thePhilofo- 
phical Theology; which, notwithftanding the high encomiums 
paffed upon it, he fhews to have been of little ufe for leading 
the people into a right knowlege of God and religion : becaufe 
the Philofophers, fuppofing their own notions to have been right, 
wanted a proper authority to enforce their inftructions; inftead 
of clearly explaining, they ftudied to conceal their fentiments, 
on the moft important fubjects, from the people ; they were really 
wrong in their own notions of the Deity, and the opinions of 
the beft of them, were attended with great defects. Under this 
article the feveral tenets and opinions of the Philofophers are 
enumerated, their weaknefs pointed out, and the pernicious 
confequence of feveral of them, in encouraging , polytheifm, 
clealy fhewn. The beft of the Philofophers generally exprefl- 
ed themfelvcs in the polytheifm ftrain, {peaking of God and 
Fe 4 Géds 
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Gods promifcuoufly, even in their moft ferious difcourfes, here+ 
by contributing to confirm the people in their veneration for the 
popular Deities. “They referred the people for inftruétion in di- 
vine matters, to the oracles, which were managed by the Priefts, 
It was an univerfal maxim among them, that it was the duty of 
every wife and good man to conform to the religion of his coun- 
try ; they exhorted others to do fo; they did fo themfelves; 
and when they affumed the character of Legiflators, which the 
fometimes did, they always propofed to eftablifh polytheifm, 
and not the worfhip of the one true God.’ TThefe are juft and 
ftrong reafons why any confiderable reformation, under their 
direction, was highly improbable. 


In the feventeenth chapter, our Author proceeds to reprefent 
the ftate of the Heathen world, with refpect to their notions of 
Divine Providence: in which he fhews, * That tho’ the belief 
of a Providence fuperintending human affairs generally obtained 
among the vulgar Pagans, that this Providence was parcelled 
out among a multiplicity of Gods and Goddeffes; and that their 
notions were, in many other refpects, imperfect and confufed. 
The do€trine of the Philofophers concerning Providence, is 
confidered, and the advantage of Revelation fhewn in the noble 
and ftriking idea which it gives us of this great fubjeét.’ 


The latter part of this firft volume is taken up with a few 
general reflections on the foregoing account of the religion of 
the ancient Pagans; fuchare the following: 


1. © The reprefentations made to us in Scripture, of the de- 
plorable ftate of religion among the Gentiles, are literally true, 
and confirmed by the undoubted monuments of Paganifm. 


2. © The corruption of religion in the Heathen world, is no 
juft objection againft the wifdom and goodnefs of Divine Pro- 
vidence,’. ‘This is a difficulty which would probably arife in 
many minds from the foregoing view of things; but there is 
no difputing againft authentic facts: and yet it is no more than 
the common queftion which has been ftarted by Philofophers in 
all ages, Why are men made fo imperfect? The Poet’s an- 
{wer was, 


Firft, if thou can’ft, the harder reafon guefs, 
Why made no blinder, weaker, and no lefs? 


Dr, Leland’s method of folving the difficulty is more particular, 
viz. * God did not leave himfelf without witnefs among the 
Heathen. ‘They had for a long time fome remains of ancient 
tradition originally derived from Revelation, They had the 
ftanding evidences of a Deity in his wonderful works. ‘The 
Jewith Revelation was originally defigned to give a check to the 
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growing idolatry ; had a tendency to fpread the knowlege and 
-worfhip of the one true God among the nations, and, in fome 
meafure, had its effect: if therefore the generality of the Pa- 
gans made no ufe of thefe advantages, the fault is not to be 
charged upon God, but themfelves. 


3. * Idolatry gathered ftrength among the nations, as they 
grew in learning and politenefs : tho’ the arts and fciences made 
a great progrefs among them, yet they {till became more and 
more addi¢ted to the moft abfurd idolatries, as well as to the 
moft abominable vices ; both of which were at their height at 
the time of our Saviour’s appearance. 


4. © Human wifdom and philofophy, without a higher affift- 
ance, was infufficient for recovering mankind from their idolat 
and polytheifm, and for leading them to a right knowlege of 
God and religion, and the worfhip due to him. Nothing was 
to be expected from Philofophers, Priefts, or civil Magiftrates 5 
a revelation from God the only effectual remedy. 


Laftly, * The Chriftian Revelation is fuited to the neceffities 
of mankind ; aglorious change was brought about by it in the 
ftate of religion in the world ; was accomplifhed by the feem- 
ingly meaneft inftruments, in oppofition to the greateft difficul- 
ties: it was publifhed to the world in the fitted feafon, and at- 
tended with the moft convincing evidence of a divine original. 
How thankful fhould we be for the falutary light it brings, and 
how careful to improve it! What an advantage is it to have 
the Scriptures in our hands; and how neceflary to adhere to 
this facred rule, in order to the preferving the Chriftian religion 
in its purity and fimplicity ! | 


The fecond volume of the work before us, the former part 
of which contains an enquiry into the ftate of the ancient Hea- 
then world, with refpect to a Rule of Moral Duty, opens with 
fuch introductory fentiments as thefe, viz. ¢ ‘That man appears 
from the frame of his nature to be a moral Agent; that God 
hath given him a law to be the rule of his duty; that this law 
is not naturally and neceflarily known to all men without in- 
ftruction; and that the methods by which men come to the 
knowlege of this law, are the moral fenfe, the principle of rea- 
fon, education, human inftruction, and extraordinary Revela- 
tion from God. The principal heads of moral duty were 
made known to mankind from the beginning, and continued to 
be known and acknowleged in the patriarchal ages: but when 
men fell from the right knowlege of God, they fell alfo in im- 
portant inftances from the right knowlege of moral duty. Many 
meafures were purfued in the ceconomy of Divine Providence, 
to preferve the fenfe and knowlege of morals among the Heathen 

nations ; 
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nations ; ; but shes did not make a right ufe of the helps afford. 
ed them.’ 


After thus introducing the fubject, the Doétor enters into a 
particular enquiry into the ftate dof Morality in the Heathen 
world. * A compleat rule of morals, he fays, comprehends the 
duties relating to God, our neighbours, and ourfelves. IF the 
Heathens had fuch a uke among them, it would appear either 
in the precepts of their religion, or in the prefcriptions of their 


civil laws, or cuftoms which have the force of laws, or in the 


dotrines and inftructions of their Philofophers and Moralifts, 
Morality was no part of what they efteemed religion, nor was 
it the office of their Pricfts to teach men virtue. As to the civil 
laws and conftitutions, however proper they might be for the 
civil government, they were by no means an adequate rule of 
morals. The beft of them were, in feveral refpects, extremel 

defective.’ In illuftration of thefe pofitions, our Author enters 
into a very fair and candid examination of various civil laws, 
and cuftoms which had the force of laws, among the moft civil- 
ized nations, efpecially amongft the ancient Egyptians and 
Greeks, which were contrary to the rules of Morality. The 
principal inftances here cited, are from the Jaws and cuftoms of 
the Lacedemonians, fuch as ‘whipping of boys to death, at the 
alear-of Diana Orthia; their exceeding cruelty to their flaves, 
the Helotes, as'they are called, who had not the common claim 
of juftice under their laws ; the expoling weakly and deformed 
children, which was pofitively enjoined; the training up the 
Spartan youth to dexterous thieving ; and fome other “conttitu- 
tions totally inconfiftent with modelty and decency. ‘The fub- 
ject of Pederafty is alfo largely examined, and the authorities 
fupporting the charge againft the Heathens, in this refpect, fair- 
Jy reprefented ; to “which feveral undeniable inftances might 
have been added. ‘ I have infifted, fays the Doétor at the clafe 
of this examination, more largely upon this, becaufe there can- 
not be a more convincing proof, that the laws and cuftoms, 
evenin the more learned and civilized nations, are not to be de- 
pended upon as proper guides in matters of morality. The 
Greeks are regarded and admired as the moft eminent of the pa-- 

gan nations, for their Knowlege in philofophy, and efpecially in 
morals, and as having cultivated their reafon in an extraordinary 
degree. They valued themfelves mightily upon their wifdom, 
and the excellency of their laws; and yet their laws, or gene- 
rally allowed cuftoms, fhewed, that they were become amaz- 
ingly corrupt, both in their notions and practices, with regard 
to “norals ; ; and that in inftances as to which one would have 
thought the light of nature would have given them a fufficient 
direction. For tho’ fome of them acknowleged the evil and tur- 
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pitude of that unnatural vice, yet, in the general opinion, it 


{eems to have pafled among them for no fault at all, or a ve 
light one.—St. Paul therefore, in drawing up his charge of an 
amazing corruption of morals in the Heathen world, ver juftly 
puts this in the firft place, as being both of the higheft enor- 
mity, and very common, not only among the people, but the 
Philofophers themfelves. Nor is it probable, that any thing lefs 
than a divine law, enforced by the authority of God himéelf, 
and by the moft exprefs denunciations of the divine wrath and 
vengeance againft fuch crimes, could have overruled the force 
of {uch inveterate cuftom and example, countenanced by the 
maxims and practice ct thofe who made high pretences te wif- 
dom and reafon.’ 


as 


From the Greeks our Author pafles to the Rottians ; whofe 
good policy and government has always been greatly admired : 
he examines the Jaws of the twelve tables; animadverts up 
the law of Romulus, concerning the -expofing of difeafed.and 
deformed children, which was confirmed by a conftitution of 
the twelve tables; upon their cruel treatment ‘of their flaves; 
upon their gladiatory fhews, contrary to humanity; and upon 
their unnatural lufts, common among them as well as ‘the 
Greeks ; and juftly concludes, that we are in vain direéted to 
look for a proper rule of morals to guide the people, in their 
laws and conftitutions, many of which were very defeétive, and 
others highly immoral. 


After having largely confidered the laws ‘and cuftoms of the 
ancient nations, we are led on tothe examination of the Mo- 
rality which was taught by the ancient Heathen. Philofophers, 
whofe inftru€tions and precepts, it may be alledged, were fuffi- 
cient to guide men to the true knowlege and practice of virtue. 
‘The Doétor is: far from detractiiig from the praifes due to the 
ancient Philofophers and Moralifts. Heacknowleges, that ma- 
ny-admirable paflages are to be found in their writings; . that 
they fpeak nobly of the beauty and dignity of virtue; and give 
many excellent direCtions for the conduct of life: nay, he is 
willing to allow, that they were ufeful inftruments under the 
affiftance of Divine Providence, for preferving among men an 
efteem and approbation of virtue ; for {trengthening and improv- 
ing their moral fenfe, and giving them, in many inftances, a 
-elearer difcernment of the moral reafons and differences of 
things. But after all this,‘ he apprehends, there are many. fub- 
ftantial reafons, -why they were not a fufficient guide; and that 
men ftood in neeg of adivine Revelation to lead them to virtue, 


‘ The Philofophers could not furnifh a rule of Morals that-had . 


fisfiicient certainty, clearnefs, and authority; their fentiments 
were 
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were in no fenfe laws obligatory upon mankind; ‘nor could a: 
compleat fyftem of morals be extracted from them all collec- 
tively confidered. Many of the Philofophers were fundament- 
ally wrong in the firft principles of morals; denied that there 
were any moral differences of things founded in nature, and re- 
folved them all into human laws and cuftoms. In illuftration 
of this, the moral fyftem of Epicurus is examined; and if pur- 
fued thro’ all its genuine confequences, fhewn to be deftructive 
of all virtue and good morals. ‘They were generally wrong 
with refpeét to the duty and worfhip proper to be rendered to 
God, tho’ they themfelves acknowleged it to be a point of the 
higheft importance. Some pleaded for revenge, and againft for- 
givenefs of injuries. Many countenanced the moft unnatural 
lufts and vices, both by their principles and practice. And even 
fome of the beft of them, encouraged an impurity and indul- 
gence inconfiftent with the ftri¢tnefs and dignity of virtue.’ 


‘Our Author proceeds in the next place, to the confideration 
of the Stoical fyftem, againft which the following are his prin- 
cipal objections ; of the true force of which every Reader mutt 
judge for himfelf. 


¢ One great defect which runs through their nobleft precepts 
of piety is, that they are promifcuoufly rendered to God and 
Gods, herein giving encouragement to polytheifm. Their doc- 
trine tended to take away, or at leaft very much to weaken and 
diminifh the fear of God, efpecially as a punifher of fin. It 
tended alfo to raife men to a ftate of felf-fufficiency and indepen- 
dency, inconfiftent with a due veneration for the Supreme Be- 
ing. ‘They gave excellent precepts with regard to the duties 
men owe to one another; yet they carried their Apathy fo far, 
as to be, in fome inftances, not confiftent with a humane dif- 
pofition. ‘They recommended forgivenefs of injuries ; but, in 
feveral refpects, they carried this to an extreme, placed it on 
wrong foundations, or enforced it by improper motives. ‘They 
fpoke much of fubduing their paffions ; but had not a due regard 
to purity and chaftity. Their doétrine of Suicide, immoral, 
and of pernicious confequence. ‘They profefled to lead men to. 
perfect happinefs in the prefent life, abftracting from all confi- 
deration of ‘a future ftate, which feems inconfiftent with the de- 
fign of Divine Providence. The feverity of their philofophy 
was not reducible to practice, and had little influence either on 
the people, or thofe who taught it.’ 


The Doéor concludes this part of his work with obferving, 
¢ That the nations were actually funk into a deplorable ftate of 
corruption, with regard to morals, at the time of our Saviour’s 
appearing: that one principal end of the manifeftation of Jefus 
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Chrift was, to recover them from their wretched and guilt 
ftate, to holinefs and happinefs: that the Gofpel fcheme of 
morality exceeds whatfoever had been publifhed to the world be- 
fore: that its precepts are enforced by the moft powerful and 
important motives: and that the tendency of the Gofpel to 
promote the practice of holinefs and virtue, is an argument to 
prove the divinity of the Chriftian Revelation.’ 


We are now arrived at the third and laft part of our Author’s 
plan, in which he confiders the ftate of the ancient Heathen 
nations refpeéting a Future State of Rewards and Punifhments. 


After introducing this part of his fubject, by. afferting the 
high importance of the doctrine of a Future State; .and ac- 
knowlegeing, that the natural and moral arguments ufed in fup- 
port of it are of great weight; he proceeds to obferve, ¢ That 
they are not fo evident, but that if men were left merely to their 
own unaffifted reafon, they would be apt to labour under great 
doubts and difficulties; and that therefore a Revelation from 
God concerning it, muft be highly advantageous. That fome 
notions of a future-ftate did obtain among mankind, from the 
earlieft ages; not the effect of human reafon and philofophy ; 
nor yet the invention of Legiflators for political purpofes ; but 
derived by tradition, and probably a part of the primitive reli- 

ion communicated to mankind. ‘That thefe traditions became 
gradually obfcured and corrupted; and were, in a great mea- 
fure, infufficient to the purpofes of virtue. 


Many of the Philofophers abfolutely denied the doftrine of a 
future ‘bog rejecting it as a vulgar error: others reprefented it 
as wholly uncertain: nay, even their fentiments Concernifg 
the nature of the human foul, were various and contradictory. 
The Peripatetics feem to have denied the fubfiftence of the foul 
after death: the Stoics had no fettled confiftent {cheme on this 


head ; nor was the immortality of the foul a doétrine of their © 


{chool. Neither was a future ftate acknowleged by Confucius, 
or thofe who profefled to be his difciples. | 


‘ Of thofe Philofophers who profefs to believe and teach the 
immortality of the foul, Pythagoras is generally efteemed the 
moft eminent: but to fay nothing of the uncertainty we are 
under as to his real fentiments, when we confider that he af- 
ferted the immortality of the foul from this argument, that the 
foul was part of the Divinity, and after it departed out of the 
body, went to the foul of the univerfe, to that which is conge- 
nial to itfelf; when we confider that he aflerted its pre-exift- 
ence, and that after death it tran{migrated from one body to an- 
other, even to the bodies of beafts as well as men, we may pre- 
fume, that the doctrine, thus taught, could be of no great ad- 
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vantage to mankind, and was hardly confiftent with a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments. 


© Socrates, and after him Plato, feems to have believed the 
immortality of the foul, and a future ftate, and to have argued 
for it. They,aflert many exgellent things concerning the ay 
pinefs to be enjoyed in a future life; a {peak of going to | 
good men; to the Gods who are abfolutely good ; and of ob. 
taining the beft of good things after their departure out of this 
life. ut all this feems to have been reprefented as the fpecia} 
privilege of thefe, who having an earneft thirft after knowlege, 
addiéted.themfelves to the ftudy of philofophy ; that as for the 
common fort of good men, who had exercifed juftice and tem- 
perance, that they went into the bodies of animals of a gentle 
nature, or returned into human bodies, fuch as they had before. 
‘They both of them feem te have believed in general, that there 
would be a difference made in a future ftate, between good and 
bad men, and that the one fhould be in a greater or lefs degree 
punifhed, and the other rewarded: but it muft be acknowleged, 
that they greatly obfeured and weakened the doétrine in point of 
moral influence, by fometimes mixing other fictions with it, and 
at other times talking very uncertainly about it.’ 


The fentiments of Cicero and Plutarch are likewife examined 
upon this fubject, with great accuracy and candour; from the 
whole of which the Doctor feems juftly to be of opinion, ¢ That 
the doctrine of eternal life and happinefs, provided for all good 
men without exception, whether in a high or low condition, 
learned or unlearned, who live foberly, righteoufly, and godly in 
the world, was not taught by the moft eminent of thofe Philo- 
fophers, who profefled to believe the immortality of the foul 
and a future ftate.’ 


To all this it is added, * That the moft ftrenuous Advocates 
for the immortality of the foul, did not pretend to any certainty 
about it; this uncertainty appeared upon many ferious and im- 
portant occafions; not only in their philofophical debates, but 
efpecially in their confolatory difcourfes on the death of their 


friends ; and from hence they were led to affert the felf-fufficiency 


of virtue for compleat happinefs, without a future recompence ; 
and that a fhort happinedfs is as good as an eternal one.’ 


The Doétor once more obferves, and with great propriety 
and importance, ‘ That a ftate of future rewards neceflarily'im- 
plies in it, or, to ufe his own term, connotes, future punifh- 
ments: that the belief of the former without the latter, might 
be of pernicious confequence. “Ihe ancient Philofophers and 
Legiflators were fenfible of the importance and necefiity of the 
doctrine of future punifhments; yet they generally rejected 
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them as vain and fuperftitious terrors: and it appears to be true 
in fact, that the generality of the people, efpecially in the po- 
liter nations of Greece and Rome, had, in a great meafure, 
falley from all belief of this kind, before the time of our Savie 
our Mappearing. 


¢ In thefe circumftances it pleafed God in his great wifdom 
and goodnefs, to grant a new revelation of his will to mankind, 
by out Lord Jefus Chrift, who hath brought life and immorta- 
lity to the moft clear and open light in his gofpel ; which con- 
tains the fulleft aflurance of that everlafting happinefs, which is 
prepared for good men in a future ftate; and moft exprefs de- 
clarations concerning the punifhment which will be inflicted up- 
on the wicked; the importance and expediency of which, to 
the interefts of virtue and religion in the world, muft be ac- 
knowleged by every fenfible and thinking man.’ 


This is as fair and juft a reprefentation of the wo:k now be- 
fore us, .as it was poflible for us to, give in the limits to which 
we are obliged to confine ourfelves:. the whole is brought to a 
conclufion with the following obfervations. 


1. * We may hence fee, that Reafon, if left merely to itfelf, 
in the prefent ftate of mankind, is not a fafe and certain guide 
in matters of religion. ? 


2. * We fhiould fet a high value on the Gofpel of Jefus, 
which is the perfection of all the divine révelations that have 
been given to mankind, and to which the feveral. prior revela- 
tions were defigned to be preparatory. 


3. © Chriftianity, truely believed and praétifed, tends to the 
advantage of fociety, to promote the welfare of kingdoms and 
ftates, and to preferve good order in the world. | 


© Tt is aftonifhing, fays our worthy Author, to think, that 
there fhould be perfons found among us, who feem defirous to 
extinguifh this glorious light, and to return to the ancient dark- 
nefs of Papanifm again: who feem ta of the Gofpel, and 
with a prepofterous zeal, endeavour to fubvert its proofs and 
evidences, and to expofe it, as far as in them lies, ‘to the 
derifion and contempt of mankind. But'the attempts of fuch 
men againft our holy religion, fhould only quicken ‘our zeal and 
heighten our efteem for it, and make us more earneftly defirous 
to build up ourfelves in our moft holy faith, and to adorn it with 
an exemplary converfation, becoming the Gofpel. of Chrift. 
Chriftianity is not a bare fyftem of fpeculative opinions, but,a 
practical inflitution, a fpiritual heavenly difcipline, all whofe 
doctrines, precepts, promifes, and ordinances, are defigned to 
form men to a holy and virtuous temper and practice. The 
moft 
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moft effectual way therefore we can take to promote its facred 
interefts is, to fhiew the happy influence it hath upon our hearts 
and lives, by abounding in the fruits of piety, righteoufnefs, 
and charity, and thus making an amiable reprefentation of it to 
the world.’ 

S, 





Lettres, Memoires, et Negociations particulieres du Chevalier D’ Eon, 
Or, Letters, Memoirs, and Negociations of the Chevalier 
D’Eon, late Minifter Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
France tothat of Great Britain, 4to. 11. 1s. Dixwell, 


F all the minifterial Negociations that have made their 

public appearance in the world, the Chevalier D’Eon’s 
are certainly the moft remarkable: were they but as interefting 
and important as they are minute and fingular, they might prove 
a valuable acquifition to the public in general, and an inftruc- 
tive leffon to all foreign Minifters in particular. Luckily, how- 
ever, for the French Miniftry, M.D’Eon feems not to have 
been employed in affairs of very great moment: he was made 
the Meffenger, indeed, to carry over the ratification of the 
peace to Verfailles; but as this might have been made a poft-, 
boy’s bufinefs, fo he complains he was paid little better than a 
poft-boy for his labour. If to this job we add his fending over 
the Reviews, for the ufe of the ‘fournal Litteraire, Mrs. Stephens’s 
"pills for Madame Victoire ; a dog, and two bitches, with a fet 
of pretty pictures, for the Duke de Praflin, and his eftablifhing 
the houfhold of Count de Guerchy, the prefent Ambaflador ; 
thefe feem to be all the commiffions he was charged with: at 
leaft thefe are all he hath thought proper as yet to communicate 
to the public, and he appears by the voluminous fize of his 
work, to have been in an excellent humour for publifhing all 
he knew. It is well alfo for the communicative Chevalier 
himfelf, that he was never concerned in robbing churches, 
or plotting againft the Government, for he would certainly 
have had fo little prudence in his anger, as to have divulged the 
whole, at the hazard of his neck. It is really ftrange, that 
men of fenfe and abilities, fhould have fo little government over 
their temper, as to run fuch unaccountable lengths, to the ruin 
of themfelves, and the mortification of their. friends and ac- 
quaintance. The vivacity, or rather violence-of temperament 
and difpofition in the French*, feems to lead them into thefe er- 


* This impetuofity of the French is fo notorious to all men of fenfe, 
even of their own nation, that the Duke de Niverncis himfelf rallies 
them upon it, in one of his letters: ‘* I have got here, fays he, Con- 
damine and Du Clos, who can no more agree about morality than phy- 
fics. I with they do not go to logeerheads together.’ 
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rors, more frequently than the Saturnine genius of other na- 
tions. It is not long ago that a refpectable Academician of that 
nation, coming over hereon a vifit, abfurdly took offence at the 
manners of a common lodging-houfe, and in the heat of his 
jaloufie d’honneur, publicly impeached the juftice and humanit 
of the whole Englifh nation, on account of his ridiculous fquab- 
ble with a houfe-maid. Soon after this, our news-papers in 
formed us of another as idle a quarrel, between the two Reprefen- 
tatives of his moft Chriftian Majefty, on account of one of them, 
a Minifter Plenipotentiary, threatening, in the prefence of an 
Englifh Secretary of State, to break the laws of our country, 
by fighting a duel with an obfcure individual, who had affronted 
him. And now, behold! we have a book publifhed by the 
fame hand, containing near five hundred pages in quarto, to 
expofe the characters, abilities, and employments of -the feve- 
ral perfonages he was concerned with in his minifterial capacity. 
Such being the intent of this publication, it may be fuppofed 
to afford little or nd information or entertainment, except to 
fuch Readers as are acquainted with thofe elevated perfonages. 
It prefents, however, no incurious amufement to thofe who en- 
tertain no high opinion of the Great; and may poffibly prove 
an inftructive leflon to others, who form mi(taken notions of 
the vaft importance and capacity of minifterial Agents and Agen- 
cies. Be it in thefe refpe&ts as it will, the very extraordi- 
nary ftep the Author hath taken in the publication of this 
work, added to other fingularities, hath made fo much noife, 
both in France and England, that we cannot avoid taking a 
more particular notice of it, than might otherwife be expedient 
in a literary Journal. 


M. D’Eon introduces his Letters and Memoirs with a preli- 
minary difcourfe, containing an explicit account of himfelf, and 
an enumeration of his fervices to the Crown of France. The 
two firft paragraphs of this difcourfe, may ferve as a fpecimen 
at once of his ftyle, and, indeed, give the judicious Reader 
fome light into his character and manner of thinking: 


© Surge, Deus—Fudica terram—Fuflum et impium—et Vincas cum 
Fudicaris, Pfal. Ixxxit. 8. Ecclef. iti. 17. 


© Deliberer longtems et chercher la vérité avec application, 
ceft, felon les Princes et les Grands, Pemploi du vulgaire. “On 
voudroit avoir la gloire d’aimer la vérité, et la fatisfaction de ne 
Ventendre jamais. ae 


‘.Blevé parmi les rochers et les montagnes, une éducation 
male m’a donné le courage de dire cette verité et la. force de,!’e- 
couter ; elle m’a donné‘une -trempe d’ame, qui ne_psut fe, plier 
niau manége ni aux bafleffes. des Courtifans :. aufli ai-je fajt la 
Rey. May, 1764. Ff trifte 
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trifte experience que l’innocence et la droiture nous brouillent 
fouvent, prefque autant, avec la cour, que .pouroit le faire le 
contraire. 


It is very certain, that in the particular inftance that origin- 
ally gave rife to the prefent publication, M. D’Eon’s trempe 
d’ame was by no means fo fupple and pliant as his intereft re- 
quired. It is pity, that as his natural difpofition and education 
_ had rendered him fo unfit for a Courtier, he had not ftuck en- 

tirely to his profeilion of arms. There are a thoufand things 
that are excufable, and would be even becoming, in a Captain 
of Dragoons, that are by no means tolerable in a Secretary of 
an Embafly ; who certainly ought.to be as trimming and pliant 
an animal as any in the creation, if he means, in due time, to 
arrive at being a Minifter himfelf. But our Author had already 
arrived at that honour, and therefore, thinking his day of pro- 
bation over, it is no wonder a man of his turn fhould take fire 
at the propofal for divefting him of the latter character, and 
fubjecting him again tothe former. Hinc ille lachryme! M. 
D’*on, who had been Secretary to the Embafly under the Duke 
de Nivernois, and, thro’ the intereft of that Nobleman, was 
afterwards appointed Refident and Minifter Plenipotentiary, 
thought it the higheft indignity offered him, that the French 
Miniftry propofed his acting as Secretary to the Embafly un- 
der the Count de Guerchy. No, fays M. D’Eon, Aut Ce- 
ar aut nihil. Once a Minifter and always a Minifter: Lam- 
berti, and Wicquefoit, for that. It was to no purpofe ‘that our 
Author’s friends in Paris laboured to perfuade him, that his ho- 
nour would not be hurt, by fuch conceflion, while his interefts 
would be much advanced. No, he had been made a Politician'‘and 
_a Minifter in fpite of his teeth, and, therefore, in fpite of theirs 

he would remain fo, or have nothing at all to do with the Em- 
bafly. In this refolution he was fo fixed, that he tells the Duke 
de Nivernois, in one of his letters, * Nothing upon earth, not 
even death, fhall makeme change my mind; nay, if I thought 
I fhould be mean enough to do it to-morrow, I would throw 
myfelf into the Thames to-night.’ And again, in a poft(cript, 
to the fame Nobleman, ‘ If God, in his anger, had made a Bi- 
fhop of me againft my will, 1 would defie the devil himfelf to 
eject me from my fee.” Would not one imagine, that the emolu- 
ments annexed ‘to M. D’Eon’s refidentfhip were very great, that 
he feems fo extravagantly tenacious of it. It appears, however, 
by his owft account, to the contrary,-and that he neither-could 
obtain from his Court a decent eftablifhment for himfelf, here, 
“nor a farthing of remittances, for an old. debt, due to -him on 


- | ‘account of-his former fervices in Ruffia. ‘The honour was all ; 
which, 
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which, to true Frenchmen, who are fo ufed to diet upon vanity, 
he affected to think enough. 


M. de Guerchy, however, feems to infinuate, that he was 
prodigal and expenfive in the fupport of the Embafly, after the 
departure of the Duke de Nivernois ; while, on the other hand, 
M. D’Eon accufes the former of meannefs and avarice. Hence 
the various articles of recrimination, and the reafon for publifh- 
ing the feveral Accounts contained in thefe extraordinary Me- 
moirs. Among thefe accounts are thofe of the minuteft ex- 
pences attending the houfhold of the Embafly; to which are 
added, the fums given away, lent, and expended, on various 
fervices; fome of them fingular enough, witne(s the following : 


Paid for a little black bitch, for the Duke de 
_. »Praflin, {-3 0 0 
To Mr. O’Gorman, for his journey to Paris, to 
carry Mrs. Stephens’s medicines, with a trea- 
tife thereon,, for. Madam Victoire; in purfu- 
ance of exprefs orders from the Duke de Praflin, 60 0 o 
Paid to the Poet des Cazeau, Chevalier of the 
Nine Mufes, for celebrating the arrival of 
Count de Guerchy, 
For a Port Folio, containing a colle&tion of mi- 
niature pictures of the fineft women in England, 
for the ufe of Duke de Praflin, 
For acane broken over the fhoulders of a French 
footman, who came to defire a character of 
me, after being civilly difmifled, for taking the 
impreffion of a key of a cabinet of ftate-pa- 
pers, 
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To,thefe we fhall add a very ferious one to this nation, and with 
thatdifmifs the article of Accounts: 


Advanced to feveral Englith artificers, of both 
fexes, belonging to the manufacturies of print- - 
ed linens, inveigled away from London, and — 
parts adjacent, by M. Lefcallier, in order to 
enable them to go abroad, 





195 0 O 


We forbear making any reflections on this article, as the con- 
fequences of fuch a feduétion of our Manufaéturers is obvious : 
how far it may be deemed confiitent with propriety, ‘in the Se- 
cretary of a French Ambaflador, at fuch a jun@ure, to be guil- 
ty of fuch afeduction, or his‘Court to countenance it; we pre- 
tend not to fay. That it muft have been done, however, by 
order, or permiffion, of the French Court, feerhs pretty evi- 
dent; as M. D’Eon appears to be otherwife too much a man of 
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honour, to difburfe cafh on fuch injurious fchemes ; at leaft we 
have reafon to think fo, from two letters in this colle@ion, 
written to Count de Guerchy, before his departure from France, 
relative to. the defrauding the Englifh cuftoms, under cover of 
the entry of his Excellency’s effects. We muft do our Author 
the juftice to fay, that, on this occafion, he gives his Excel- 
lency the advice of a Gentleman, and a man of honour; fo 
that if he did not take it, as M. D’Eon aflerts, it was not the 
fault of his difinterefted advifer. 


Among the various letters Contained in this work, we find 
two or three that pafled between the Dukes de Praflin, Niver- 
nois, and M. D’Eon, relative to the eftablifhment of a French 
Literary Gazette; an object that, amidft all the important bu- 
fine’s of the Peace, was thought of confequence enough to en- 
gace the attention of the French Miniftry, who prefented a 
plan of this kind to the King, and tranfmitted it to his Mini- 
iters at foreign Courts, charging them with an attention to every 
thing that might promote fo ufeful and national a defign, as that 
of univerfally propagating the arts and fciences, and with them 
the knowlege and ufe of the French language, 


But we muft here take our leave of this work, for the pre- 
fent; how foon M. D’Eon may call upon us again, we know 
not; as he threatens the public, in an advertifement, with the 
appearance of a quarto volume every three months ; fo that, if he 
lives long, which he may do, as he is but young, and continues 
in the fame mind, he will add alittle library to that of the Corps 
diplomatique, already publifhed. Neverthelefs, the fuppreffion * 
of the prefent collection, by authority, may poffibly prove a 
{ufficient difcouragement tothe noble Chevalier; and effectually 
prevent the execution of his very communicative plan. K 


* Which happened within a few weeks after its publication ; and ac- 
cording to the news-papers, a profecution was commenced againft the 
Author, Printer, and Publifher. 





Examen des Lettres, Memoires, et Negotiations, &c. Or, An 
Examination into the Letters, Memoirs, and Negociations of 


the Chevalier D’Eon. 4to. 5s. Becket and De Hondt. 


HIS is acritical, but by no means a candid, Examina- 
tion of M. D’Eon’s Letters. The Author is evidently 
his enemy, and endeavours to depreciate his former charaéter 
and fervices, which, as he himfelf afterwards confeffes, have 
nothing to do with M. D’Eon’s prefent behavicur, or his dif- 
pute 
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D’Eon’s Negeciations, &¢,: .. ee 
pute with: M. de Guerchy. If M. D’Eon: is a young man, 


whom a train of fortunate circumftances hath {peedily raifed to 
a degree of eminence, which this Examiner fays, hath turned 
his brain ; fo much the worfe for the poor Chevalier, as at this 
crifis, probably, Fortune herfelf hath alfo turned her back upon 
him. Be this, however, as it may, M. D’Eon is certainly a 
man of abilities, as a Minifter; and, by all accounts, of ap- 
proved courage, asan Officer. If he hath difcharged his duty in 
the feveral fervices he hath been engaged in, it was not his fault 
that they, were not more numerous, or more important. While 
he was irtthe Secretary’s office, he could not be in the field, nor 
fighting in the field when he was writing difpatches in his office. 
This Writer fays, indeed, that M. D’Eon had no more hand 
in the Peace than the Doge of Venice; the Duke de Nivernois 
managing that whole bufinefs, while the poor Chevalier aS&ted 
only as an Amanuenfis. Itappears, however, from the Duke’s 
own letters, that M. D’Eon was particularly ufeful to him on 
that occafion ; nor can any teftimony be greater in favour of 
the Chevalier’s affiduity, fidelity, or abilities, than what is given 
by that difcerning Ambaflador. 


As M. D’Eon declares, over and over again, “in his letters, 
that his being made Minifter Plenipotentiary, did not turn his 
brain, we fhall not join with this Author in fuppofing him to 
be out of his mind: that he may have been indifcreet, indeed, 
we admit; but we fhall be well aware, and muft be {atif- 
fed in-gnorgfthan one inftance, before we determine’ that 
a Frenchman 4s what they call fou. It had been more to the 
credit of this Writer’s candour alfo, had he obferved a great- 
er impartiality and fidelity in making extraéts from M. D’Eon’s 
book. There are fufpicious pafiages enough in it at beft, there 
was noneed of mifquoting his letters, and curtailing his expref- 
fions, to make them appear the more extravagant. Yet this hath 
he done in a very cruel inftance, refpeéting the Chevalier’s man- 
ner of writing to his mother; which he reprefents as infulting 
and undutiful. 


Our Examiner fays, ¢ Apres s’en ¢tre pris aux Grands, aux 
Ducs, et aux Miniitres, il infulte fa mere. Car il faut qu’il 
s’en prend jufques a fon propre fang. ‘* Pourquoi pleurés vous, 
“s Jui dit-il, femme de peu de foy—femme! qu’y a t'il de com- 
‘© munentre vous et moi? qu’y a t-’il de commun entre vos af- 
“¢ faires Tonnecroifes, et mes affaires politiques de Londres ? 
‘© Plantés done vos choux tranquillement; arrachés les herbes 
*¢ de votre jardin; mangeés les fruits de votre potager et laiffes 
“¢ moi tranquille.” Avez vous jamais vu, Monfieur, un ftile 
comme celui-Ja d’un fils a fa mere ?” 


To fhew the difingenuoufnefs of this Examiner, we fhall 
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only quote the paflage as.we find it in M. D’Eon’s book; “by’ 
which the Reader will fee, that he hath wilfully omitted the fe-< 
veral qualifying expreffions introducing the {criptural phrafes," 
which ‘appear fo rude and exceptionable in his quotation. *°¥@’ 
recu, ma chere mere, ‘toutes les lettres lamentables et pitciables que’ 
vous aver pris la peine de m’ecire: pourquoi pleurez vous, femme 
de peude foi? comme il eft dit dans Tecriture.  Souvencz volts que 
notre Seigneur, dans la temple de Ferujalem, dit a fa mere, femme 
qu’y a-t-il de commun entre vous’ et moi? Comme ce! mot 
de femme, &c. a fait rire les Scribes, Sc. je vous dirai: plus 
tendrement, Ma Mere, qu’y a-t-il de commun entre vos affaires 
Tonneroifes et mes affairs politiques a.Londres. Plantez done; 
&c.” In another part of tiis letter, he very generoufly offers 
to make cver to her his penfion of two thoufand livres per an- 
num on the royal treafury ; which is certainly no indication of 
a deficiency of parental refpect, whatever marks there may \be, 
in the ftyle and manner of the whole, or want of temper and 


difcretion. 


That the publication of M. D’Eon’s papers will expofé the 
French nation, and particularly the French Miniftry, to public 
ridicule, as this Writer laments, will in fome degree be true; 
unlefs fome of the letters he hath publifhed are proved to be 
fictitious : for this, and this only, is the way to evade the-force 
of fuch ridicule, and not to pen fuch difingenuous and _partial 


examinations of them. : | 
K-n-k 








Obfervations: on Marriages, _Baptijms, and Burials, as preferved in 
paroclial Regifiers. With funds "y. Specimens of the Lxtries of 
Marriages, Beptims, &c. in foreign Countries. —Inter/perfed 
with divers Remarks, concerning proper Methods neceffary to pre- 
erve a Remembrane of the fit veral Branches of Families, Se, 
By Ralph Bigland, kiq; Somerlet Herald. gto. 3s, 
Dodfley, &c. 


Hough the fubject of this treatife may, to many, afford 

matter of ridicule, yet to men ufed to bifinels, or accuf- 
tomed to refleGtion, it will appear to deferve ferious confidera- 
tion, If we confider the ufe of accurate Regifters, folely. with 
a view to the fecurity of property, this alone is fufficient to 
evince the neceffity of fome better regulations in this refpect. 


The Author of this tract, who appears to be very intelligent 
on the fubjeét, and has collected many curious particulars, “fets 
out with obferving, from Camden, that ‘ Names, called in La- 
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tin NomINA, quafi NoraMInA, were firft impofed for the di- 
{tinction of perfons, which we now call Chriftian Names ; af- 


ter, for difference of families, which we call SURNAMES, and 
have been efpecially refpected, as whereon the glory and credit . 
of men is grounded, and by which the fame is conveyed to, the - 


knowlege of pofterity, and that every perfon: had in the begin- 


ning one only proper name, as Adam, Jofeph, Xc. ad 


‘ Camden obferves, he never could find an hereditary fur~ 
name in England before the conqueft: the furnames in Doomf- 
day Book were brought in by the Normans, who not Jong be- 


fore had taken them; but they were moftly noted with a DE, aé - 


John de Babington, Walter de Hugget, Nicholas de Yateman, 


&c. or Ricardus filius Roberti, &c. and that they were not fet-. 


tled among the common people till about the reign of King 


Edward lI. Surnames, not from Sire, but becaufe fuper- 


added to the Chriftian Name. Places anciently gave names to 
perfons, and not the contrary: William fon of Roger Fitz Va- 
lerine, in the time of King Henry I. being born in the caftle 
of Howard in Wales, did from thence aflume the name of the 
place of his birth, and tranfmitted the fame to his pofterity. 
Edward of Caernarvon, fo called from the place of his nativity ; 
fo Thomas of Brotherton, from the village in Yorkthire where- 
in he was born; and John of Gaunt, from the city of Gaunt 
in Flanders, where he was born.’ 


Our Author obferves, that * The cuftom of taking names. 


from towns and villages in England, is a fufficient proof of the 
ancient defcents of thofe families who are ftill inhabitants of 
the fame places. Some, he continues, took their names from 
their offices; others from forefts ;. others fom woods; others 
from hills, dales, trees, &c. others fiom fifhes.’ 


He farther remarks, that from the alteration of names in 
carly times it is, that at this day many families, who have ne- 
lected to keep up their pedigrees, are at a lofs to account for 
the fimilar bearing of arms, whole names are fo widely different, 
while yet they might all originally be defcended from one and 
the fame common anceftor. Little (for inftance) would any 
one think to look for the family and arms of Botteville, in the 
prefent Vifcount Weymouth. and this: only, becaufe in the 
rcisn of Edward 1V. John de Botteville refided at one of the 
Inns of Court, and from thence was named John of Th’Inne 
‘(€Thynne); and as little would he fufpect that, that poor de- 
‘ferted'and expofed’ infant at Newark upon Trent, commonly 
called Tom among-us, fhould afterwards be metamorphofed into 


the great Dr. Thomas Magnus. 
He then: produces feveral curious examples of ancient Re- 
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gifters, both domeftic and foreign: and proceeds to give an ac= 
count of the general Regiftry of Births, eftablifhed in the year 


1747, and.calculated to. comprehend the numerous births of’ 
perfons not baptized in the eftablifhed Church. : | 


, 


He takes notice, that the value of Regifters, and of Extraés 
from them, is of late very greatly enhanced by the difcontinu- 
ance of Vifitations in the feveral counties of England, by the 
Officers'of Arms ; for in fuch vifitacions the Nobili ‘and Gen- | 
try did enter their feveral lineal and collateral defcents, and” 
thereby did connect themfelves with their firft recorded ancef-» 
tor: from this care and prudence of our ariceftors, a good ex- 
traction is tran{mitted to their pofterity. : 


We cannot but approve of his propofal of a General Office 
in London, as a Repofitary of the attefted copies of every Will. 
and Adminiftration throughout the kingdom, which are, now 
difpérfed in the greater and lefler Courts, of which fome are fo. 
ob{cure, that many Wills are probably there depofited, which 
aré unknown even to perfons moft concerned in them. As the 
execution of this plan, however, would interfere with the pro-_ 
fit and power of many tenacious Ecclefiaftics, there is but little 
hope of ever feeing fuch a rezulation eftablifhed. 


The Writer likewife recommends, as a means of maintain- 
ing the true courfe of inheritance, the infcribing on monuments 
or grave-ftones, the Surnames of married women, which are 
generally omitted in England. By this method, he juftly re- 
marks, the monuments of the dead would maintain the pedi- 
grees of the living. Towards the conclufion, he makes the 
following obfervations, which we will give the Reader in the. 
Author’s own words. 


¢ Almoft all nations have maintained, that no perfon can. af- 
fume arms without lawful authority ; and whoever prefumes to 
bear them without the King’s licence, or having firft obtained 
the Earl Marfhal’s warrant to the proper Officers eftablifhed by 
patent under the great feal of Great Britain, to grant the fame, 
infringes upon the Sovereign, the fountain from whom all ho- 
nours fhould fpring. ‘The King’s children do not bear arms 
without a licence from the Sovereign their royal father, directed 
to the Earl Marfhal, &c. neither can a perfon, though digni- 
fied ‘with the title of Baronet, Knight, or Efquire, when cre- 
ated -by the royal favour a Peer of this realm, or nominated to 
be a’ Knight Companion of either of the honourable Orders, 
have fupporters to the arms he has ufed, unlefs he can prove a 
lawful right to them; and the fame with regard to Efquires, to 
Knights of the Bath, &c.. I mention this to fhew, that how- 
ever fome, from an ill-judged opinion, may contemn, or en- 
devour 
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deavour: to difcountenanée all-things of this kind, .theré-is- a,’ 
time when: fuch: diftingtions: muftibe lawfully fettled; and as 
nothing ‘can ‘excufe:a negligence of this fort, evéry perfor fhould | - 
be cautious of bearing .falfe arms'; he fhould confidér thefe~ 
things in due time, that his children may not,hereafter be under: 
the neceffity of: fettling what their father might. or fhould have 
done before; One would think it natural for .every. oné whe:: 
had creditablyadvan¢ed himfelf in fortune, to covet: fornething» 
adequate in honour; and it is certain, that he whoi by. his:in-+» 
duftry, his more extenfive and profperous dealings} or by. any» 
other honourable'methods, is enabled to be:a founder or reftorer 
of gentility, and fhall entail a coat of arms, upon his family; | 
has a real claim to honour, and:ftimulates his offspring to exert: 
thofe laudable principles which have déferved fiich diftinGtiani” ~ 


We.will not fay that. the Author, who appears. from the title= ; 
page.to be a Herald, does not over-rate the importance of a coat 
of arms; but his remarks are cértainly of general concern ;_ for’ 
it is undoubtedly incumbent on every one who is ambitious of 
| this kind.of blazonry, to be well ailured of his title to the di-° 
ftinétion he affumes; otherwife, though he may éfcape the con= 
fequence of a legal profecution, he cannot fail of expofing him=- 
felf to ridicule. Re a 
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The Adminiftration of the Colonist 8vo. 2s. 6d, Wilkie. 
| Tue fubject.of this pamphlet is of the higheft importance, 


to the commercial intereft of this kingdom; a fubject; 
which merits particular attention at this time,, when the efta-, 
blifhment!of peace has left us at leifure to provide for the fecu- 
rity and improvement of our extenfive plantations.’ 


The very intelligent and mafterly Writer of this treatifej 
juftly remarks, that ‘ it is not men that form great events, but 
the crifis of events duly poffefied and a€tuated that forms great 
men.” He premifes that there is a kind of lead in commerce, di- 
Stine from any of the governments of Europe. And he adds 
that the great queftion at this crifis is, and the great fruggle will be, 
who fhall take the lead under its dominion ? He continues 
to obferve, that the forming fome general fy{tem of adminiitra~ 
tion, founded on the actual ftate of things as they arife, leading 
to this great end, is, at this crifis, the precife duty of government. 








‘ That part of government, he proceeds, which fhould ad- 
minifter this great and important branch of bufinefs, ought, in 
the firft place; to be the center of all information and application 
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from .all, the interefts and powers which form it ; and ought, 
from this center, to Be able, fully, uniforfly; and eficiendy): 
to diftribute its directions and orders. . Wherever the wifdoim > 
of ftate thal] determine that this center of information thathbex 
fixed; from whatever department all appointments; ordefs;tands 
executive adminiftration fhall iffue, it ought  fomewhere’ to" ber 
fixed, known; of record, and undivided ; that it’ may fotobec 
partial, it ought to extend to all times, atid all’cafes. » :sAleapso 
plication,, all communication, all information fhould centermsy 
mediately and: folely in this department °” this fhouldbe= the* 
{pring of all nominations, inftruétions, ‘and ordets.+s4It is‘of! 
little confequence where this power of adminiftration is' placed; 
fo that the department be fuch, as has the means:of: knowledge’ 
of ‘its: bufinef:—is {pecially appropriated to the ‘attention ‘ne, 
ceflary to it—and officially fo formed as to be in a eapacity* of 
executing it. Whether this be a Secretary of State,’ or the 
Board of Trade and Plantations, is of no confequéence’s ‘but it 
ought to.be intirely in either the one or the other. "Where'the 
power for the direction is lodged, there otight ‘all the -know- 
ledge of the department to center; therefore ‘all’ officers, civil 
and military, all fervants of the government, and all 6thet’ bo- 
dies or-private perfons ought to correfpond immediately “with 
thia depgiiment, whether it be the Secretary of State or the Board 
6f Trade. While the military correfpond with the Secretary of 
State, the civil in one part of their office with the Secretary of 
State, in another with the Board of Trade; while the navy 
correfpond in: matters not mérely naval with the Admiralty, 
whilethe engineers correfpond with the board of Ordnance, offi- 
cers of the revenue with the feveral boards of that branch, and 
have no communication 'with the department which has, or 
ought ‘to have, the general direCtion and adminiftration. of this 
great Atlantic’ and American, this great ¢ommercial intereft, 
who is to collect? -who does, or ever did colleéty into one 
view, ,all chefe matters of information and knowledge ? What 
department ever had, or could have, fuch general direction of 
ity.as to difcufs, compare, rectify, and regulate it to an official 
real ule? In the firft place, there never was yet any one depart- 
ment form’d for this. purpofe; and in the .next, if, there was, 
det,any, ane, acquainted with bufinefs dare to fay, how’any- at- 
tempt:of fuch department would operate on the jealoufies of the 
others, Whenever, therefore, it is thought proper (as moft 
certainly it will, fome time or other, tho’ perhaps too late) to 
form, {uch department, it muft (if [ may fo'exprefs myfelf ) 
be fovereign and fupreme, as to every thing relating t6 it } or 
fo {peak plainly out, mu? be a fecretary +f flate’s office’ in itfelf. 
When. fuch is form’d, although thé military, naval‘ordnance, 
and revenue officers, fhould correfpond, inthe matters of their 
| ) | refpective 














refpective-duties, with the departments of government to which « 
they ‘ace,more immediately {ubordinate and refponfible, yet, in’ 
general patters of information, or points which are matters of © 

nment, and.the department of this ftate office, they fhould: 
be inftructed to.correfpond and communicate with this minifter> 
Suppofe that fume fuch minifter or office now exifted, is it not; 


of .contequence that he fhould be acquainted with the Geogra+ 
phy: of our new acquilitions? If, therefore, there have’ been 


any aétual furveys made of them, fhould not fuch,. or copies of 
fuch, be fent to this miniftcr, or office? If a due and official’ 
information of any particular conduct in our colonies, as to’ 
their trade, might lead to proper regulations therein, or might’ 


point out the neceffity of a revifion of the old Jaws, of the 


making further provifion by new ones, would it not be proper’ 


that the cuftom-houfe officers fettled there fhould be direéted to 
correfpond and communicate with this minifter, or office; on’ 
thefe.points? Would it interfere with their due fubordina- 
tion, as officers of the revenue, to the commiffioners of the’ 
cuftoms.!—if there were any events arifing, or any ciréum- 
ftances. exifting, that might affect the ftate of war or peace,’ 
wherein the immediate application of military operations were 
net neceflary or proper, fhould not the military and naval of-’ 
ficers be dire&ted to communicate on thefe matters with this mi-’ 
nifter, or office? Should not, I fay, all thefe mutters of infor- 
mation come officially before this minifter, if any fuch fate 
minifter,; or office, was eftablifhed ?’ * 


The Writer in the next place obferves, that the power-of 
executing fhould alfo fpring from one undivided department, 
He then, with great candour and precifion, ftates the grounds 
of the differences between the colonies and their mother-countryy 
and fhews the neceffity of fettling the points in.difpute by .pro- 
per legiflative authority. 


The next fubje& of his confideration regards the paper currency 
of the colonics, and he examines with great accuracy how far fuch 
currency is neceflary, how far it is admiffible, and under “what 
regulations it ouzht to be admitted. His obfervations on this 
head are ext mely judicious and fatisfactory. * If,’ fays he, *in- 
ftead of prohibiting the Colonies in general from making paper 
money, the Government would, from a precife and 
knowledge of the nature of money, whether paper of filver, fix 
fome geveral rules for the Colontes in this point, there could 
not be a.more beneficial meafure taken for the welfare of the 
Colonies, or the intereft of the mother-country. Thefe’ rules 
would turn upon regulating the Funp, the Uses, and. the 
Quantity of fuch medium.’ He enforces his own fentiments 
on this article by quotations from a very judicious tract, which 
9 he 
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he. intitles Constper ATIONS ON A Paper CURRENCY: ard 
upon the whole concludes, that in Colonies the effence of whofe 
nature requires a progreflive increafe of fettlements and ‘trade, 
and yet who,- from the balance of trade with the mother-coun- 
try being againft them, mutt fuffer: a conftantly decreafing quan- 


tity of filver:money, @ certain quantity of paper money is neceflary. 


The Writer, in the next place, confiders the laws of trade, 
with refpeé&t to the Colonies... The general principle of the laws 
of trade, he obferves, is, that the Colonies fhall not, on one 
hand, be fupplied with any thing but ftom a Britifh Market, 
nor export their produce any where but to a British Market, 
In the application of this principle, he continues, the prefent — 
laws direct, except in fome fpecial particulars, that the Colonies 
fhall import all their fupplies from Britain, and carry all their 
produce:.to Britain. If now, inftead of confining this market 
for the Colonies to Britain only, which is a partial and defective 
application of the general principle whereon the act of naviga- 
tion is founded; this Colony’ trade was miade, amidft other 
courfes of trade, an occafion of eftablifhing Briti/h markets even 
tn other countries, the true ufe would be derived'to the general 
intereft from thefe advantageous circumftances, while in parti- 
cular the Colonies and the mother-country would be mutually 
accommodated. 


‘ In the fame manner, fome revifion of the ftate of the trade 
of the Colonics of the feveral maritime powers amongft each 
other will be neceflary. The laws and ordonnances of thefe 
do in general prohibit all trade of forcign Colonies with their 
own ;—and yet, without fome fach trade as fuppltes the Spa- 
nifh provinces with Britifh goods and provifions, as fupplies the 
Britith Colonies with Spanifh filver, as fupplies the French 
iffands- with Britifh lumber, fifh, provifions, horfes, and live 
ftock, as fupplics the Britifh Colonies with French molofles, 
the trade and culture of thefe Colonies would be greatly ob- 
ftruéted and impaired; and yet notwithftanding this fact, our 
taws of trade, by an impracticable duty, extend to the pro- 
hibiting the importation of French molofles into our Colonies.— 
If the government, under this law, could prevent effeCtually 
this'importation, not only into the northern Colontes, but into 
the Britifi ifles alfo, the reward of that pains would be the de- 
fttuction of a beneficial branch of trade, perhaps of driving the 
Britifh American diftillery into the French, Dutch, or Danifh 
Hlesy or of forcing the French, contrary to their own falfe 
polity, into a profitable manufacture of that produce which they 
now fell as refufe materials. I need not point out here the 
very effential change that this would make in the Colony trade. 
«——On the contrary, it is the duty of government to permit, 
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nay even to encourage, under proper regulations, thefe branchts 
of trade; in the firft plate,‘in order to extra& out of the fo- 
reign Colonies, to the benefit of the Britifh commerce, as much 
as poflible the profits of thefe-‘Colonies, and which is more ma- 
terial, in order: to’ create-a neceflary dependance in the trade 
and culture of thofe Colonies for their fupplies on the Britith 
commerce.———-When it is remembered that the law, which lays 
a duty equal to a prohibition, on the importation of French 
moloffes into the Britifh Colonies, was obtained at the foelici- 
tation of the Britifh ifles, it will be feen, that the obtaining this 
law is not fo much meant to prohibit totally the introduction of 
French moloffes into the Britifh trade, as to determine a ftruggle 
between the Weft India and North American traders, who fhould 
have the profits of it. And thus, from the predominant intereft 
of thefe partial views, has government been led to embarrafs the 
general courfes of its trade. —But as the Weft India traders fee that 
this law has not, never had, and never will have the effeét pro- 
pofed, they will be better reconciled to its ceafing ; and as..go- 
vernment muft now, after the experiment, fee the falfe policy 
of it, there’is no doubt but that it will ceafe, fo far as to reduce 
the duty to a moderate and practicable charge, fuch as will be 
paid, and fuch as will raife to the crown a very confiderable re- 
venue thus paid.’ 





Laftly, this judicious Author remarks, that fome revifion alfo 
will be neceflary in the laws about naval ftores, efpecially that 
refpecting the mafts. But we have already ftretched this article 
to our utmoft limits; and can only exprefs our wifhes, . et 
while the bufinefs of the Colonies was under confideratian of the 
legiflature, they had been at leifure to have extended their views, 
and have made proper proyifions with regard to the feveral ef- 
fential articles difcuffed in this very fenfible, and well-timed 


treatife. , ;' 
Red. 


Original Poems, on feveral Occafions. By Mifs Whateley, 
8vo. 5s. fewed. Dodfley. 





T never can be a difpute with the liberal, whether the fine 

arts are the proper province for the exercife of’ female ge- 
nius ?—Nothing, certainly, but the jealoufy of, our fex, and 
the envy of their own, would urge the leaft pretence for ex- 
cluding the Ladies from any of thofe elegant and happy amufe- 
ments which the arts of Imitation, may afford them. Some of 
thefe, however, are more generally allowed them than others— 
Yet, for what regfon?. ..Why allow them mufic, and debar 
them 
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. them from poetry ?—As well might we allow them friendthip, 
_and exclude them from love; for thofe arts are as much allied 


ae 


as thefe affections ; and there is no more reafon why a woman 


_of genius fhould not be indulged withthe polithed amufements 
. of poetry, than that a woman of fenfibility fhould be refufed 


the tender connections of love. Wecan hardly apprchend from 


our fex fuch a want of politenefs, as to cenfure a Lady for 
_ writing verfes ; and we would recommend it to our fair Read- 


ers, always toexprefs a charity of opinion upon {uch occafions, 
fince, by a contrary behaviour, they muft expofe themfelves to 
the imputation either of ignorance or envy. 


There are fome fpecies of poetry, in which the Ladies, from 
their peculiar fenfibility, feem qualified to excel. Where the 
tender interefts of the ‘heart are the fubje¢t—in the elegant 


‘ complainings of elegy—and the fimplicity of paftoral imagery, 
- they appear to have a natural fuperiority. We have a recent 
‘ inftance of the fuccefs with which fome: of thefe fubje&s have 
' been treated by a Lady, in the volume before us. 


Mifs Whateley, in a very elegant and genteel dedication, to 
Lady Wrottefly, {peaking of her poems, fays, ‘ In regard to 
the fubjeét of the following Effays, I do'not flatter myfelf that 
there will be much novelty found in them. I never ftudioufl 
ranged through the regions of imagination, to feek for paths 


' unexplored by former Writers; but fat down content to em- 
- ploy my humble abilities on fuch themes—as friendthip, grati- 


tude, and native freedom of fancy prefented to my thoughts.’ 
In another place, fhe profeffes, ‘ lf the pieces addreffed to par- 
ticular perfons may tranfmit my friendfhip, gratitude and regard 
beyond the limits of my own breaft, and the period of a day, 
all my hopes are gratified.” With fo much modefty of expeéta- 
tion, and goodnefs of heart united, it is, furely, impoffible, 
,even for malignity itfelf to be diflatisfied. 


= This young Lady’s poems, as fhe herfelf has obferved, turn 


chiefly on fuch fubjects as the tendernefs of friendfhip, and the 
native freedom of fancy might fuggeft, and fhe has facrificed, 
in many pretty rural pieces, to the graces of fimple and beauti- 
ful Nature. 


The following Ode to May, is an inftance of that-elegant 
rural fimplicity we have admired in thefe poems: . | 


Faireft daughter of the year, 
Ever blooming, lovely May ; 

While thy vivid tkies appear, 
Nature {miles, and all is gay. 

Thine the flowery-painted mead, 


Pafture fair, and mountain green 3 
Thine, 
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Thine, .withjnfant harveft fpread, 
>» Laughing lies the lowland-feene. 
+ Friend of -thine,, the fhepherd plays 
Blithfome: near, the yellow broom, 
While his flock,. that carelefs ftrays, 
Seeks the wild thyme’s {weet perfume. 
May, with thee I mean to rove 
O’er thefe lawns and valleys fair, 
Tune my gentle lyre to love, 
Cherifh hope, and foften cate. 


Round me fhall the village fwains, 
Shall the rofy nymphs appear; 

While I fing, in rural ftrains, © 
May, to fhepherds ever dear. 


I had never {kill to raife 
Peans from the vocal ftrings, 
’ To the godlike Hero’s praife, _.. 
To the pageant pomp of Kings. 


Stranger to the hoftile plains, 
Where the, brazen trumpets found ; 
Life’s purple ftream the verdure ftains, 
And heaps promifcuous prefs the ground : 


Where the murderous cannon’s breath 
Fate denounces from afar, 

And the loud report of death 
Stuns the cruel ear of War. 


Stranger to the Park and Play, 
Birth-night balls, and courtly trains ; 
Thee I woo, my gentle May,” — 
Tune for thee my native ftrains. 


Bloéming groves, and wandring rills 
Soothe thy vacant Poet’s dreams, 
Vocal woods, and wilds, and hills, 
_All her unexalted themes, 


But let it not be fuppofed, that Mifs Whateley’s poetical me- 
rit is confined within the ftanza of a fimple fong; whoever 
reads, with. talte ‘and -candour, the following Elegy, will not 
think unfavourably of it, even while it reminds. him of Mr. 
- -Pope’s-beautiful ,verles to the memory of an, unfortunate Lady : 


Yet the dull death-bell fmites my trembling eary 
Yet’ Fancy fickens o’er Fidelia’s bier’; ) 
Ye weeping Mufes, wake'the’mournfal lyre! 

Ye laaghing Loves, and jotind Sports, retire! 

Fantaftic Mirth, and all the fmiling train 

Of fair Fettivity, fo:fake the plain ! 

While gloomy Grief, and every chearlefs power, 

Throw darker horrors o'er this midnight hour. 
Vot’ries 
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Vor’ries of woe, your,painful dirges fing! 
No more the Mufe attunes the fpright! firing. 
All, all the fcenes of Joy and Beauty rf — 
Clouds dim the fun, and tears bedew the fky : 
Fidelia’s lofs, fee Nature’s felf bewail ! | 
Weep in the ftream, and languifh in the gale? 

* 


Accept, dear Shade, this fondly-ftreaming tear, 
That Friendthip fheds on thy untimely bier. 
Ah! what did thy fuperior worth avail ? 
Still, ftill oppos’d by Fortune’s adverfe gale! 
Thro’ life afpers’d by,Envy’s blackening breath, 
Purfued by Malice to the gates of Death ; 
There, only there, the painful fcene was o’er, 
All wrongs forgot, aa Anguifh wept no more, 
There cold and peaceful, dear Fidelia fleeps; 
No more with pallid Care long vigils keeps ; 
And there fhall fleep, in equal night inurn’d, 
The Friend that lov’d her, and the fool that fcorn'’d. 


Her afpirations on the fubje& of rural Happinefs, are perfedly 
poetical : 


os 


O for fome portion of poetic fire ! 
Some happier: {train that Nature would infpire! 
Here, where the fhines in all her virgin charms, 
And fair Retirement wooes me to her arms, 
Hail mufing Nymph! in ruffet veft array’d, 
Oh! wrap thy Vov’ry in thy browneft fhade ; 
Far, far from all the noify feats of Pride, 
In groves conceal her, or in valleys hide! 

_#* * 


Give me, indulgent Heaven, fome lonely cof, 
Where I may live unenvied, and forgot ; 
Range the fequefter’d fhade with mind ferene, 
Explore the beauties of the fylyan fcene ; 
Tread Virtue’s paths, and to her temple rife, 
And dare to emulate the good and wife. 
Let Friendfhip’s generous warmth expand my breatt, 
And fweet Contentment be my conftant gueft; 
Let focial converfe crowri the day's decline, 


. And Folly’s flaves divide their haunts from mine. 


And ling’ring: Night on dufky wing is fled; = 3 
Giye me to trace the dew-befpangi’d grove, 

Where rofy Health, and blooming Pleafure rove : 

There let me‘oft explore.the facred cell, 

Where Truth, and heaven-born Contemplation dwell ; 
And, while dear Freedom her loofe banner waves, . 

Contemn the pomp of Courts, and pity flaves. 


When grey-ey’d Dawn peeps o’er the mountain’s head, 


Our Author hath not fhewn herfelf inferior to any of the 





“Imitators, 
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Imitators, or TYanflators 6f Tibullus, ‘in the following lines, 


which are an imitation of Lib. iii, El. 3. 


’ 


Can Indja’s treafure heal the mind oppreft, 
Or fruitful Padua foothe the Lover's breaft? 
The gorgeous palace, deck’d with pomp and art, 
Exclude pale Care from the pofleffor’s heart ? 
Not woods more beauteous than th’ Ammonian groves, 
Not Parian pavements, nor high-wrought alcoves, 
Not all the gems Golconda’s mountains hide, 
Not all the glaring pageantry of Pride,— 
Can fhield the fplendid Owner’s breaft from woe, : 
Since CHANCE Capricious waits On all below, 
Such trifles in weak minds may envy.move, 
But what is honour, wealth,,or fame, to love? 
Thy wealth, gay world, thy honours I refign; 
Poor let me be, but be Philander mine. 


The poem entitled The Pleafures of Contemplation, is extremes 
ly picturefque, and contains feveral beautiful images, and al- 
lufions entirely new. ‘Thus it opens: . 


Queen of the Halcyon-breaft, and heav'n-ward eye, 
Sweet ConTEMPLATION, -with thy ray benign, 
Light my lone paflage thro’ this vale of life, 
And raife the fiege of Care! this filent hour 
To thee is facred ; when the ftar of eve, 
Like Dian’s Virgins trembling ere they bathe, 
Shoots o'er th’ Eefpérian wave its quivering ray, 


All Nature joins to fill my lab’ring breaft 
With high fenfations: aweful Silence reigns 
Above, around ; the founding winds no more 
Wild thto’ the fluctuating foreft fly 
With guftimpetuous; Zephyr fcarcely breathes . . 
Upon the trembling foli e; flocks, and herds, 
Retir’d beneath the friendly thade repofe, | 
Fann’d by Oblivion’s wing - 
. - From the fmooth lake, 
On whofe ftill bofom fleeps the tall tree's fhade, 
The moon’s foft rays reflected mildly thine. 











Towards the end of a little poem, entitled, The Vanity of 
external, Accomplifhments, we find thefe rational, elegant, and 
melodious verfes : 


~ 
Rey 


But,. who would watte their bloom, .and not engage 
One friend to foothe the eer ftorms of age? 
Let me, ye Powers! infpir'd by Reafon’s laws, 
Tho’ Coxcombs cenfure, gain my own applaufe ; 
In ufeful learning, as in years advance ; 
Improve my mind, and leave my form to chance: 
Good Senfe and Virtue gild the darkeft {cene, 
And bloom as bright at Sixty as Sixteen. 


» June, 1764. Gg The’ 
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Tho’ Sy\via’s foftnefs, Delia's fprightly grace 
Belinda’s air, nor Arabella’s face, 7 é P : 
Confpire to make me lovely ; Health fupplies 
Thefe cheeks with colour, and with ftrength thefe eyes. 


O Nature! never let thy bounty ceafe! 
Stull grant me Health, and Poetry, and Peace! 
Let me enjoy my vifionary {cene, 
Stranger to Envy, Flattery, Pride, or Spleen ; 
So my laft breath thall praife thee when I die, 
And my life vanifh in a tuneful figh. 


Among thefe poems are many pretty pieces in the alternate 
elegiac ftanza, which our limits will not allow us to introduce. 
—The laft of thefe pieces, addrefled to Mr. Langhorne, has 
many poetical beauties; and ‘from one ftanza of it we learn, 
that our ingertious Poetefs was known to the late. Mr. Shen- 
ftone, and ‘that he was an Admirer of her verfes. At the fame 
time we cannot without concern obferve, in this paflage, the 
prevalence of Melaricholy, in confequence of an indifferent 
ftate of health at the time of writing; and, for the fake of the 
amiable Author, we: fincerely with, that both the caufe and 
the effect may. now be removed : 


Fancy, tho’ erft fhe thed a glimmering ray, 
And op’d to fairy-fcenes my infant-eye, 

From Pain and Care has wing’d htr chearful way, 
And with Hygeia fought a milder fky. 


No more my trembling hand attempts the lyre, 
Which Shenitone oft ({weet Bard) has deign’d to praife : 
Ev’n tuneful Langhorne’s Fetdiip fails t "infpire 
The glow that warm’d my breait in happjer days. 


We have obferved, in our review of thefe Poems, that they 
are more correct than the literary produétioris ‘of Ladies in 
general ; ; and it is with great pleafure we aflociate the name 
of Mifs Whateley, with thofe of Jones, Carter, and the reft 
of the Britifh Mules. L 





The Works in Verfe and Profe of William Shenftone, Efq; 


— Account concluded. 


A@ually dreamt, fays Mr. Shenftone, that fomebody told 

me, I muft not print my pieces feparate. That scat 
ftars would, if fingle, be hardly confpicuous, which, if united 
in a‘narrow compals, form avery {fplendid conftellation.’” ‘There 
is indifputably much truth in’ this obfervation; and, applied to 
this edition of Mr. Shenftone’s. works, it has the merit of a 
fisiking {ymilitede, Various are the little fallics of fancy, hints 
: of 
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of tafte, and breathings of enthufiafm, feattered ih verfe and 
and profe, through thefe volumes, which all together forin a very 
entertaining Mifcellany... Poffibly,’ however; his~ Editor has 
been too much under the influences of friendthip, in deciding 
on the merit of certain pieces that he has admitted intothis pub- 
lication.—Perhaps there never wasa Writer’of genius who did 
not fuffer fome things to efcape his pen, that were far beneath 
his general powers.—Unlform excellence is no more to. be ex- 
pected in writing than in life’ An Author has many tempta- 
tions to make him deviate from the natural and peculiar walk of 
his genius; he is willing to flatter himfelf om the -univerfality 
of his powers, and is frequently induced, by cafual ‘circum- 
ftances, to exert them on fubjeéts, either foreign to' his capa- 
city, or unworthy of it.. Yet, if fome apology might-be de- 
rived from hence, for >the inequality: of thofe productions a 
Writcr may himfelf * be induced:to publifh, it cannot certainly 
be claimed in behalf of ‘a pofthumous work; where parental 
fendnefs is no longer concerned for the prefervatién “of its off- 
{pring —Had feveral of Mr. Shenftone’s fongsy:!moft of thofe 
h poems he entitles Levities, and fome even of the moral pieces, been 
fupprefled in this edition, the Editor would have fhewn at leaft 
that his judgment was équal to his friendfhip. 








Of the elegiac poems. contained in thefe volumes, we have 
already given the Reader fome account. Next-in otder to thefe 
are our Author’s lyric produ€tions, confifting of »Odes,' Songs, 
Ballads, &c. As a lyric Writer,,Mr. Shenftone may be cha- 
racterifed by tendernets, and fimplicity.. His celebrated paftoral 
| Ballad in four parts, has given him: an indifputable title to the 
firft; a poem more pregnant»with’ fenfibility and ‘natural pa- 
thos, perhaps, never was, written: his Princefs Elizabeth, and, 
indeed, almoft all his lyrics, confirm ‘his claim to. thé latter. 
Thefe performances are*fufficiently known, being,’ moft of them, 
publifhed in Mr. Dodfley’s Mifcellany; ‘we {hal}, ‘therefore, 
take no farther notice of them here. | | 


In the character of humour, Mr. Shenftone is not fo well 
known ; for which reafon we fhail prefent our Readers with 
the following culinary eclogue. 


IGH‘F’s fable clouds had half the globe o’erfpread, 
And filence reign’d, and folks were gone to bed:: 
When love, which gentle fleep.can ne'er infpire, 
Had feated Damon by the kitchen fire. 


Penfive he lay, extended on the ground ; 
The little lazes kept their vigils round ; 


___* Inthe early part of his life, Mr. Shenftone publifhed a volume of 
Poems, feveral of which were very indifferent. 
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The fawning cats compaffionate his cafe, 
And purr around, and gently lick his face; 


To all his ‘plaints the fleeping curs reply, 
And with hoarfe fnorings imitate a figh. 
Such gloomy fcenes with lovers’ minds agree, 
And folitude to them is beft fociety, 


Coa’d I (he cry’d) exprefs, how ‘bright a grace’ 
Adorns thy morning: hands, and well-wath’d face; 
Thou wou’dft, Colemira,\grant what I implore, 
And yield me love, or wath thy face no more, 


Ah! who can fee, and feeing, not admire, 
Whene’er the fets the pot,upon the fire ! 
Her hands out-fhine the fire, and redder things ; 
Her eyes are blacker than the pot fhe'brings. 


But fure no chamber-damfel can compare, 
When in meridian luftre fhines my fair, 
When warm’d with dinner’s toil, in peafly rills, - 
Adown her goodly cheek the fweat diftills. 


Oh! how I long, how ardently defire, 
To view thofe rofy fingers ftrike the lyre! 
For late, when bees to change their climes began, 
How did I fee em thrum the frying-pan ! 


With her! I fhou’d not envy G his Queen, . 
Tho’ the in royal-grandeur deck’d be feen ; 
Whilft rags, juft fever’d from my fair-one'’s gown, 
In ruffet pomp, and greafy pride hang down. 
Ah! how it does my drooping heart rejoice, 
‘When in the hall I hear thy mellow voice ! 
How wou’d that voice exceed the village-bell; 
Woud’d thou but fing, ‘I like thee pafling well!” 


When from the hearth ‘fhe bade the pointers go, 
How foft! how eafy did her accents flow ! 
“* Get out, the cry’d, when ftrangers come to fup, 
** One ne’er can raife thofe fhoring devils up.” 


Then ful] of wrath, the ‘kick’d each lazy brute, 
Alas! I envy’d even that falute : , 
*T was fure mifplac’d,—Shock faid, or feem’d to fay, 
He had as lief, I had the kick, ‘as they. 


If the the myftic bellows take in hand, 
Who like the fair can that machine command? 
O may’ft thou ne’er by Eolus be feen, 
For he wou'd fure demand thee for his Quéen, 


But fhou’d the flame this rougher aid refufe, 
And only gentler. med’cines be of ufe; 
With full-blown cheeks fhe ends the doubtful ftrife, 
Foments the infant flame, and puffs it into life, 


“=. 
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Such arts, as thefe, exalt the-drooping fire, 
But in my breatt a fiercer fame infpire : 
I burn! I burn! O! give thy puffing o’er, 
And fwell thy cheeks, and pout thy lips no more! 
With all her haughty looks, the time I’ve feen; 
When this proud damiel has. more humble been, 
When with nice airs fhe hoift the pan-cake round, 
And dropt it, haplefs fair! upon the ground. 


Look, with what charming grace !. what winning tricks! 
The artful Charmer rubs the candlefticks ! 
So bright fhe makes the candlefticks fhe handles,, 
Oft have I faid,—there were no need of candles. | 


But thou, my fair! who never wou'dft approve, 
Or hear the tender ftory of my love ; 
) Or mind, how barns my raging breaft,—a button— 

Perhaps art dreaming of—a breaft of mutton, 

Thus faid, and wept the fad defponding fwain, 
Revealing tothe fable walls his pain: 
But nymphs are free with thofe they fhou’d deny ; . 
To thofe they love, more exquifitely coy! 





Of the Poems entitled Morar Pieces, the beft, perhaps, 
} is, the Progrefs of ‘Tafte, or the Fate of Delicacy, a Poem on 
the Temper and Studies of the Author, In this piece many 
valuable fentiments are: conveyed, in eafy and agreeable num- 
bers ; and Mr. Shenftone has been the more happy in his de- 
{criptions, as he evidently muft have felt what he defcribes. 
The account of his Retirement is inimitably, beautiful and pic- 
turefque, and exprefled in numbers moft delightfully melodious : 


The buoyant fires of. youth were o’er, 
\ And fame and finery pleas’d no more ; 
Productive of that gen’ral ftare, 

Which cool refleétion ill can bear! 

And, crowds commencing mere vexation, 
Retirement fent its invitation. | 


Romantic fcenes of, pendent hills, 
And verdant ‘vales, and falling rills, 
And mofly banks the fields adorn, 
Where Damon, fimple fwain, was born. 
The Dryads rear’d a fhady grove; 
Where fuch as think, and fuch as love, 
Might fafely figh their fummer's day ; 
Or mufe their filent hours away, 


The Oreads lik’d the climate well; 
And taught the level plain to fwell 
Ip verdant mounds, from whence the eye 
Might all their larger works defcry. 
Gg3 | The 
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The Naiads pour’d their urns arourd, 
From nouding rocks o’er vales profound. 
They form’d their ftreams to pleafe the view, 
And bade them wind, as ferpents do: 

And having fhewn them where to ftray, 
Threw little pebbles in their way. 


Thefe fancy, all-fagacious Maid, 
Had at their feveral tafks furvey’d : 
She faw and fmil’d; and oft would lead 
Our Damon's foot o'er hill and mead; 
There, with defcriptive finger, trace 
The genuine beauties of the place ; 
And when fhe all its charms had fhewn, 
Prefcribe improvements of her own, 


“¢ See yonder hill, fo green, fo round, 
Its brow with ambient beeches crown'd ! 
’Twou’d well become thy gentle care 
To raife a dome to Venus there : 

Pieas’d would the Nymphs thy zeal furvey ; 
And Venus, in their arms, repay. 

?Twas fuch a fhade; and fuch a nook, 

In fuch a vale, near fuch a brook ; 

From fuch a rocky fragment {pringing; 
That fam’d Apollo chofe, to. fing in. 
There let an altar wrought with art, 
Engage thy tuneful Patron’s heart. 

How charming there to mufe and warble 
Beneath his buft of breathing marble 
With laurel wreath, and mimic lyre, 
That crown a Poet’s vait defire. 

Then, near it, fcoop the vaulted cell, 
Where Mufic’s * charming Maids may dwell ; 
Prone to indulge thy tender paffion, 

And make thee many an affignation. 
Deep in the grove’s obfcure retreat, 
Kge-plac’d Minerva's facred feat ; 

There let her awful turrets rife, 

(For wifdom flies from vulgar eyes :) 
There her calm dictates fhalt thou hear 
Diftinétly trike thy lift’ning ear: 

And who woa’d fhun the pleafing labour, 
To have Minerva for his neighbour?” 


In fhort, fo charm’d each wild fuggeftion, 
Its rath was-little call’d in queftion ; : 
And Damon dreamt he faw the fawns, 

And Nymphs, diftingtly,: fkim the lawns ; 
Now trac’d amid the trees, andthen 
Loft in the-eiscling-thades again, 


* The Mates. 
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With leer oblique their Lover viewing— 
And Cupid-—panting—and purfaing— 
Fancy, enchanting Fair, he cry’d, 

Be thou my Goddefs! thou my Guide! 
For thy bright vifions I defpife 

What foes may think, or friends advife. 
The feign’d concern, when folks furvey 
Expence, time, ftudy, caft away ; 

The real fpleen, with which they fee: 

I pleafe myfelf; and follow thee. 


Thus glow’d his breaft by fancy warm’d ; 
And thus the fairy landfkip charm'd, 
But mott he hop’d his conftant care 
Might win the favour of the fair; 
And, wand’ring late thro’ yonder plade, 
He thus the foft defign betray’d. 


‘¢ Ye doves! for whom I rear’d the grove, 
With melted lays falute my Love! 
My Delia with your notes detain, 
Or I have rear’d the grove in vain! 
Ye flow’rs! which early Spring fapplies, 
Difplay at once your brighteft dyes ! 
That fhe your op’ning charms may fee, 
Or what were elfe your charms to me? 
Kind zephyr! bruth each fragrant flow’r, 
And fhed its odours round my bow’r, 
Or ne’er again, O gentle wind ! 
Shall I, in thee, refrefhment find. 
Ye ftreams, if e’er your banks I lov’d, 
If e’er your native founds improv'd, 
May each foft murmur foothe my Fairs 
Or, oh ’twill deepen my defpair ! 
Be fure,; ye willows! you be: feen 
Array'd in livelieft robes of green ; 
Or I will tear your flighted boughs, 
And let them fade around my brows. 
And thou, my grott! whofe lonely bounds 
The melancholy pine furrounds ! 
May fhe admire thy peaceful gloom, 
Or thou fhalt prove her Lover's tomb.” 


And now the lofty domes were rear’d ; 
Loud laugh’d the Squires, the rabble ftar'd, 


«* See, neighbours, what our Damon’s doing’! 


I think fome folks are fond of ruin! 

I faw his fieep at random ftray 

But he has thrown his crook away—— 

And builds fach huts‘as, in foul weather, |. 

Are fit for theep nor thepherd neither.” 
Whence came the fober'Swain mifled ? 

Why, Phoebus put it in his head, | ’ 
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Ah! cruel event! affecting and melancholy cataftrophe !—~ 
too often, alas! the fate of an amiable and enthufiaftic difre- 
ard of money: but the moft painful of all diftreffes that can 
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Phoebus befriends him, we are told ; 
And Phoebus coins bright tuns of gold, 
*T were prudent not to be fo vain on’r: 
I think he'll nevér touch a grain on’t: 
And if, from Phoebus, and his Mufe, 
Mere earthly lazinefs enfues ; 

’Tis plain, for aught that I can fay, 
The Dev'l infpires, as well as they. 
So they—while fools of groffer kind, 
Lefs weeting what our Bard defign’d, 
TImpute his ect to real evil ; 

That in thefe haunts he met the Devil. 


He own’d, tho’ their advice was vain, 
It fuited wights who trod the plain : 
For dullnefs—tho’ he might abhor it— 
In them, he made allowance for it. 
Nor wonder'd, if beholding mottos, 
And urns, and domes, and‘cells, and grottos, 
Folks, little dreaming of the Mufes, 
Were plagu’d to guefs their proper ufes. 


But did the Mufes haunt his cell ? 
Or in his dome did Venus dwell ? 
Did Pallas in his coanfels fhare ? 
The Delian God reward his pray’r ! 
Or did his zeal engage the Fair? 
When all the ftructures fhone compleat ; 
Not much convenient, wond’rous neat ; 
Adorn’d with gilding, painting, planting, 
And the fair Guefts alone are wanting ; 
Ah me! (’twas Damon’s‘own confelfoa) 
Came Poverty, and took poffeffion. 


efall a generous and independent mind ! 


The following beautiful and natural reflections, with which 
f this poem clofes, are nat more poetically elegant, than philofo- 
a | phically juft, May-they have due weight with all the.Children 


of Fancy! 





Why droops my Damon, while he raves 
Thro’ ornamented meads and groves ? 
Near columns, obelifks, and fpires, 
Which every critic eye admires ? 

’Tis Poverty, detefted Maid, 

Sole tenant of their ample fhade! 
’Tis the, that robs him of ‘his eafe ; 
And ids their very charms difpleafe. 


Ah! let not me by- faney fteer, 
When life's autumnal clouds appear ; 
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Nor ev’n in learning’s long delays 
Confume my bid ri hg 
Like him, who’ peace fpen d 
‘The fums that’ armour fhould ‘defend. 


Awhile, in pleafure’s myrtle bow’r, 
We thare her fries, and bef her pow’r; 
But find at aft, we vainly ftrive 
To fix the worft coguette alive, 

O you! that with affiduous flame 
Have long purfu’d the faithlefs Dame ; 
Forfake her foft abodes awhile, 


And dare her frown, and flight her file. _ 


Nor fcorn, whatever Wits may fay, 


The foor-path road, the King’s high-way, 


No more the {crup’lous charmer teaze, 
But feek the roofs. of honeft eafe ; 

The rival fair, no more purfu’d, 

Shall there with forward pace intrude ; 
Shall there her ~ "ry art «¥% 

To win you to her flighted {way ; 

And grant your {corn a glance more fair 
Than e’er fhe gave your fondeft pray’r. 


But would you happinefs purfue ? 
Partake both eafe, and pleafure too? 
Would you, thro’ all your days, difpenfe 
The joys of reafon, and of fe? 

Or give to life the moft you can, 
Let focial virtue fhape the plan. 
For does not to the virtuous deed 
A train of pleafing fweets fucceed ? 
Or, like the feud of wild defire, 
Did focial pleafures ever tire ? 


Yet midft the groupe be fome preferr'd, 
Be fome abhorr’d—for Damon err’d:: 
And fuch there are—of fair addrefs— 
As ’twere unfocial tocarefs. 
O learn by reafon’s equal rale 
To fhun the praife of knave, or fool ! 
Then, tho’ you deem it better fill 
To gain fome ruftic ’Squire’s good will; 
And fouls, however mean ar vile, , 
Like features, brighten by a {mile ; 
Yet reafon holds it for.a. crime, 
The trivial breaft fhou’d share thy. time; 
And Virtue, with relagtant eyes» 
Beholds this human facrifice !; 


Thro’ deep referve, -and-air ered, 


Miftaken Damon won refped;’ et scat Adal 


But cou’d the fpecious homage, pay 


With any creature, — ener i - 
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If confcious, they who fear’d the fkin, 
Wou'd fcorn the fluggith brute within. 
What awe-ftruck flaves the tow’rs enclofe, 
Where Perfian Monarehs eat, and doze? 
What proftrate rev’rence all agree, 

To pay a Prince they never fee ! 

Mere vafials of a royal throne! 

The Sophi’s virtues muft be fhewn, 

To make the reverence his own. 


As for Thalia—weouldft thou make her 
Thy Bride without a portion ?—take her. 
She will with duteous care attend, 

And all thy penfive:hours befriend ; 

Will fwell thy joys, will fhare thy pain ; 
With thee rejogce, with thee complain ; 
Will fmooth thy pillow, pleat thy bow’rs ; 
And bind thine aching head with flow’rs. 
But be this previous maxim known, 
If thou canft feed on love alone; 

If bleit with her, thou canft fuftain 
Contempt, and poverty, and pain: 

If fo—then rifle all her graces— 

And fruitful be your fond embraces.. 

Too foon, by caitiff-fpleen infpir’d, 
Sage Damonto his groves retir’d: 
The path difclaim’d by fober reafon ; 


Retirement claims a later feafon; re 


Ere active youth and warm defires 

Have quite withdrawn their ling’ring fires. 

With the warm bofom ill agree, alek 
Or limpid ftream,: or fhady tree. 
Love lurks within the rofy bow’r, : , 
And claims the fpeculative ‘hour ; 

Ambition finds his, calm retreat, 

And bids his pulfe.too fiercely beat ; 

Ev’n focial friendfhip duns his ear, 

And cites him to the public fphere. 

Does he reftft their genuine force ? 

His temper takes fome froward courfe ; 

Till paffion, -mifdirefted, fighs 

For weeds, or fhells, or grubs, or flies! 


Far happieft he, whofe early days 
Spent in the focial paths of praife, 


Leave, fairly printed on his mind, 


A train of virtuous deeds behind: . 
From this rich fund, the mem’ry' draws 


The lafting meed of felf-applaufe. 


‘ Such fair ideas lend theif aid 

To people the fequefter’'d fhade. = 

Such are the'ndiads, ‘nyniph’s,” and fawns,’“""" 
‘T hat haunt his floods, or chear his lawns, 


If 
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If where his devious ramble ftrays, 
He virtue’s radiant form furveys ; 

She feems no longer now. to wear . 
The rigid mien, the frown fevere*; 
To thew him her remote abode ; 

To point the rocky arduous road : 
But from each flower, his fields allow, 
She twines a garland for his brow. 


Mr. Shenftone’s profe writings come next under our confi- 
deration. Few, indeed, of ‘thele can be properly eftimated as 
pieces of compofition. They are moftly loofe and detached re- 
ficctions, thrown together without order or conne@ion. . Bril- 


liant thoughts, ftriking fketches, juft and ufeful fentiments, re-- 


fined and elegant obfervations, here are many ; whigh feem to 


have been preferved as cafual fuggeftions, intended by the Au-— 


thor for his private ufe, and committed to paper, only in aid of 
memory. A Reader of.tafte, however, cannot but be pleafed 
to find them thus preferved and publifhed. The curfory re- 
marks of men of genius, are more valuable than the ‘moft ela-. 
borate differtations of formal dullnefs; and it is certainly not 
lefs delightful to wander through a wildernefs infinitely diverfi- 
fied and uncertain, than to walk along a régular vifta with the 
fame object continually in view. ‘Thus it is while we ftray in 
the gardens of Shenftone! | 
¢ XL. * Contemptz dominus-fplendidior rei.” 
¢ A Man, aGentleman, evidently appears more confiderable 


by feeming to defpife his fortune, than a Citizen and Mechanic 
by his endeavours to magnify it, . 


¢ XLI. What man of fenfe, for the benefit of coal-mines, 
would be plagued with Colliers converfation ? 

¢ XLII. Modefty makes large amends’ for the pain it gives 
the perfons who labour under it, by'the prejudice it affords every 
worthy perfon in their favour. | aL | 


‘ XLIII. Third thoughts often coincide with the firft, and 
are generally the beft prounded. “We firft relifh nature and the 
country, then artificial amufements and the cjty ; ‘then become 
impatient to retire to the country again, 


‘ XLIV.. While we labour to fubgue our paffions, we fhould 
take care not to extinguifh them. Subduing our paffions, is 
difengaging ourfelves Poi the world ; to which, “however, 
whilft we refide in it, we muft always bear relation; and we 
may detach ourfelves to fuch a degree as to pafs an ufelefs and 
infipid life, which we were not meant to do, Our’ exiftence 


, Alluding Y—-the allegory in Gebes's tablet. A. 
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f 


here is at leatt one part of a fyftem.——A man has generally 
the good or ill qualities which he, attributes to mankind. 


¢ XLV. Anger, and the thirft of revenge, are a kind of fe- 
ver. Fighting, and law-fuits, bleeding; at Jeaft an evacua- 
tion, The latter occafions a diffipation of money; the former 
of thofe fiery fpirits which caufe a preternatural fermentation. 


¢ XLVI. Were a man of pleafure to arrive at the full extent 
of- his feyeral wifhes, he muft immediately feel himfelf  mifer- 
able. It is one fpecies of defpair, to have no room to hope for 
any addition to, one’s happinefs.——His following with muft 
then be, to with, he had fome frefh object for his wifhes. A, 
ftrong argument that our minds and bodies were both meant to, 
be for ever active, | 


¢ XLVII. Lhave feen one evil underneath the fun which 
gives me particular mortification, The referye. or fhynefs 
of men of fenfe, generally confines them to a-fmall acquaint. 
ance; and they find numbers their avowed enemies, the fimila- 
rity of whofe taftes, had fortune brought them once acquainted, 
would have rendered them their fondeft friends. 


<-XLVIII. A mere Relator of matters of fact, is fit only for 
an evidence in a court of juftice. 


‘ XLIX. If a man be of fuperior dignity. to a woman, a 
woman is furely as much fuperior to a-man that is effeminated. 
Lily’s rule in the Grammar has well enough adjufted this fub- 
ordination,  ‘¢ Fhe mafculine is more worthy than the femi- 
nine, ‘and the feminine more worthy than the neuter.” | 


‘ L. A Gentleman of fortune will be often complaining of 
taxes ; that his eftate is inconfiderable ; that he can never make 
fo much of it as the world is ready to imagine. A mere Citi- 
zen, on the other hand, is always aiming to fhew his riches ; 
fays, that he employs fo many hands; he keeps his. wife 2 
chaife and one; and talks much of his Chinefe ornaments at 
zs paltry cake-houfe in the country, ‘They both aim at praife, 

ut of avery diftin® kind. Now, fuppofing the Cit worth as 
much in money as the other is in Jam, the Gentleman furely, 
ch¢fes the better-method of oftentation, who. confiders himfelf 
as, fomewhat fuperior to his fortune, than he who feems to look 
up at his fortune, and, confequently, fets himfelf beneath it. _ 


‘ LI, The only kind of revenge which a man of. fenfe need, 
take,upon a fcoundrel, is, by a feries of worthy behaviour, to 
force him to admire and efteem his enemy, and yet irritate. his 
animofity, by, declining a reconciliation, As Sir John Falftaft 
might fay, turning even quarrels to commodity. 

§ LII. It is pofible,. bymeans.of glue, togonneé& two pieces 
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of wood together ; by a powerful cémenit to join ‘marble ;° by 
the mediation ofa Prieft, tounite’a man and womun; bat of 
all aflociationsthe moft effectual is, betwixt an idiot and a 
knave. They become; in amanner, incorporate;..“Phe former 
feems fo framed: to admire and idolize the ‘latter, that the latter 
may feize and devour him as his proper. prey. : 

‘ LIT. The fame degree of penetration that’ fliews you ano- 
ther in the ‘wrong, fhews him alfo, in refpe& “to that inftance, 
your inferior :. hence the obfervation .and the ‘realofa@, that 
people of clear heads are what the world calls opinionated. 


< LIV. There is none can baffle ‘men of ‘fenfe ‘but fools, on 
whom they can make no impreffion. on @ 


¢ LV. The regard one fhews ceconomy, ‘is like that we fhew 
an old aunt who is to leave us fométhing at laft, Our behavi- 
our'on this account ‘as much conftrained as that 
<< Of one well-ftudied in a fad oftent. _ “a 
<¢ ‘To pleafe his ‘granam.” SHAKESPEAR., 
¢ LVI. Fafhion is a great reftraint upon. your, perfons. of 
tafte and faricy ; who would otherwife, in the moft trifling in- 
ftances, be able to diftinguifh themfelves from the, vulgar. 


_ © LVII. A Writer who pretends to polifh the human under- 
ftanding, may beg by the fide of ,Rutter’s chariot, who fells a 
powder for the teeth. 


‘ LVIII. The difference there is betwixt honour and hoe 
nefty, feems to be chiefly in the motive. The mere.honeft.man 
does that from duty, which the man of honour does for the fake 
of his character. : : 


° s 


¢ LIX. The proverb ought to run, *¢ A fool and his words 
are foon parted; a man of genius and his money.” 


¢ LX. Aman of wit, genius, learning, is apt ‘to. think it 
fomething hard, that men of no’ wit, no genius, nd Yearning, 
fhould have a greater fhare of ‘wealth and honours 5 fidk cone 
dering that their own accomplifhment ought to be reckoned to 
them as their equivalent. It is no reafon that a:perfon worth 
five thoufand pounds, fhould, on that account, have’'a claim 


to twenty.’ 


Of the few profe pieces ‘that are fomewhat more finifhed, and 
~ have a kind of ¢laim to 'the:title of Effays, the ‘following re- 
fieCtions on ‘external figure; are not the ‘leaft ftriking. The 
Reader will obferve fomething entirely new’ and uncommon in 
the fentiments. | 


© On ExtTeRNar Ficure. 
‘ There is a young Gentleman in my parifh, who, on ac; 
count of his ‘fuperior equipage, is efteemed univerfally moré 
proud 
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ptoud and more haughty than his neighbours. ~ It is frequently 


‘hinted, that he is by nomeans entitled to fo fplendid an appear: 


ance, either by his birth, his ftation, or his fortune; and that 
it is, of confequence, mere pride that urges him to live beyond 
his rank, or renders hin blind to the knowlege of it. With all 
this fondne‘s for external fplendor, ‘he is a-moft affable and in- 
nious.man; and. for this reafon Lam inclined | to vindicate 
im, when thefe things are mentioned to his difadvantage. 


‘ In the firft place, it is by no means clear, that drefs and 
equipage are fure figns of pride.’ Where it is joined’ with:a fus 

rcilious behaviour, it becomes then a corroborative teftimony. 
But this is not always the cafe. The refinements of luxury iin 
equipage or a table, are, perhaps, as often the. gratifications of 
fancy, as the Confequence of an ambition to furpa(s and eclipfe 
our equals. Whoever thinks. that tafte has ne¢ning to do here, 
muft confine the expreffion to improper limits; atluredly ima- 
gination may find its account in them, wholly. independent of 
worldly homage, and confiderations more invidious, 


¢ In the warmth of friendfhip for this Gentleman, I am fome- 
times prompted to ga farther. I infift, it is not birth and for- 
tune only that give a perfon claim to a fplendid appearance ; that 
it may be conferred by other qualifications, in which my friend 
is acknowleged to have a fhare. 


‘ Ihave fometimes urged, that remarkable ingenuity, any 
great degteé of merit in learning, arts or f{ciences, are a more 
reafonable authority for a fplendid appearance, than thofe which 
are coinmonly prefumed to be fo. That «there ‘is’ fomething 
more perfonal in this kind of advantages, than’ in ‘rank or forts 
tune, will not be denied : -and furely there ought to be foe 
proportion obferved betwixt the cafe and the thing: enclofedi 
The propenfity of rich, and worthlefs people, to appear with a 
fplendour upon all occafions, puts one in mind ‘of ‘the country 
fhop-keeper, who gilds his boxes, in order to be the receptacle 
of pitch or tobacco. It is not unlike the management at our 
theatres-royal, where you fee a piece of candle honoured with 
a crown. 


‘ [I have generally confidered thofe as privileged people, who 
are able to fupport the-character they aflume: . Thofe who are 
incapable of fhining, but by drefs, would do well to confiderj 
that the contraft betwixt them and their cloaths, turns out 
much to their difadvantage. It is om this account I have fome- 
times obferved with pleature, fome Noblemen of immeénfe for 
tune, to drefs exceedingly plain. * 


‘ If drefs be only allowable to perfons of family, it may then 
be confidercd as a fort of family-livery; and Jack the groom 
4 / may, 
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may, with equal juftice, pride himfelf, ypon.the gaudy ward- 
“robe his Mafter gives him. “Nay more—For a Gentleman, be- 
fore he hire a fervant, will require fome teftimony of his merit ; 
whereas the Mafter challenges his own right to {plendour, ‘tho’ 
poffefled of no merit at all. 


‘ Upon my prefent fcheme .of drefs, .it.may. feem to anfwer 
fome very good purpofes, It is then cftablithed on the fame 
foundation, as the Judge’s robe, and the Prelate’s lawn. If 
drefs were only authorized in men of* ingenuity, ‘we fhould ‘find 
many aiming at the previous merit, in hopes of the fubfeqiertc 
diftin&tion. ‘The finery of an empty fellow, wotild render ‘hith 
as ridiculous, as a ftar and garter would one ‘never knighted : 
and men would ufe as commendable a diligence to qualify them- 
felves for a brocaded waftecoat, or’ a gold fniulf: box, as they 
now do to procure themfelves a right of invefting’their limbs ‘in 
lawn or ermine.» We fhould not efteem a maf a‘coxcémb for 
his drefs, till, by frequent converfation,. we difcovered a flaw 
in his title. If he‘was incapable of uttering a’bon mot,” the 
gold upon ‘his coat would feem foreign to his circtimftances, A 
man fhould not wear a ‘French drefs, till he could give ‘an‘ac 
count of the beft French Authors ; and fhould’be verfed in’ afl 
the oriental languages, before’ he fhould prefume ' to’ wear’ 
diamond. | ee eee 

‘ It may be urged, that men of the greateft merit may not 
be able to fhew it in their drefs, on accountor their flender in- 
come. But here it fhould ‘be confidered, that another part of 
the world would find their equipage fo much reduced by & 
‘fumptuary law of this nature; that a very moderate degree of 
fplendour would diftinguifh‘them more than a greater does ‘at 
prefent. : Bort) aan TS mM 


: 

‘ What I propofe, however, upon the whole is, that men 
of merit fhould be allowed to drefs,in proportion, .to it; bu 
this with the privilege of appeauing plains wheneyer they foun 
an expediency in fo doing: as a Nobleman lays afide his gar- 
ter, when he fees no valuable confequence in the difcovery of 
his quality.’ 


To thefe volumes Mr. Dodfley has added :a defcription. of 
the Leafowes*, which is very entertawing;: and not altoge- 
ther ufelefs ; as it may. ferve for a Comment on the more local 
parts of our Author’s poetry... 5. i eM E rete 

* The delightful Seat of the:late Mr. Shenftone, in the. parifh.o 
Hales Owen, in shrophhire. L, Zz 
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: Si Left on ‘the Tiads of the Northern Colonies ¢ Great Britain in 
Nort 


lorth-America. Printed at Philadelphia. London re-printed 
for. Becket, &c... 8vo. Is. | Pd 


HE fabjest of this Effay is of a very interefting nature, 
- and ‘treated in ‘a mafterly and judicious manner, by one 


who appdats to‘be perfectly well acquairited with it. 


’ , 


_ ‘The Commerce of. the Britifh Northern Colonies,in America, 


‘is fo, peculiarly, circumftanced, the Author obferves, and from 


rmanent caufes, fo perplexed,and embarraffed, that it isa bu- 
Fn {s of great. difficulty, to inveftigate it, and put it in any toler- 
able point of light, fo that.it may be underftood..——- They are 
obliged by neceffity to take great quantities of goods, from the 
mother country, ‘tho’ nature has denied moft of themthe means 
of returning any thing dire¢tly thither to pay for. thofe goods. 
The.commoidities fhipped off by them, are generally of fuchia 
nature, that ;they muft be ,confumed in the country where firft 
fold, and will not bear tobe re-fhipped from, thence to an 
other ;. from: hence it happens, that no one market will take off 


eat quantity ; this. obliges the inhabitants to look out for 

markets in every part of,the world within their reach, where 
they can fell their goods for any tolerablé price; and procure 
fuch things in return, as. may ferve immediately, or by feveral 
‘commercial exchanges, to make a remittance home. 


any, 
mar 


' Our Author gives a a brief but impartial view of theprin- 
cipal branches carried on By the Northerh Britith Colonies; and 
then enquires, whether: this commerce, taken together, or any 
branch of it, be detrimental to the true interefts of Great. Bri- 
tain, or in any degree injurious to the Britifh Sugar Colonies. 
He acknowleges, that whatever bufinefs or commerce in any of 
the Northern Colgrtifs interferes with, ‘or is any way detri- 
‘mental to the true’intereft, manufactories, trade, or commerce 
of Great Britain, ought totally to be prohibited. “A certain il- 
licit commerce, practifed by fome of the Colonies, direétly with 
Holland and Hamburghy he confeffes to be of this kind. “A 
like confeffion is due, he fays, with refpec to thofe fhips that 
carry on the, fifhi trade to Spain, Italy, and Portugal ; fo far as 
they are concerned:in importing any of the manufactories of 
‘thefe countriés directly into.the.Colonies ; though this, he fup- 
pofes, is very little, if atall, practifed: but in bringing raifins, 
lemons, and other perifhable fruits, dire€tly from thofe coun- 
triés into the ‘colonies, they cannot be liable, he thinks, to the 
fame cenfure... For the inhabitants of the Colonies muft. be 
wholly deprivg of thefe refrefhments, if they are not received 


in this way, their perifhable nature not admitting of the round- 
about 
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gbotit ¢rarifportation, frit to Great Britain, and from thence to- 
the Colonies ; although thel ate attittes of litt'e ¢onfequence 
inthemfelves, yet, as confiderable‘ profit is ade by them, from 
a very fmiall ffock, this grettly encourages, and confequently 
increafes thé whole fith tradé, ‘which is a bufinefs of the utmolt 
importance to all ‘parts of the nation. . 


"When he comes to take a view of the Commerce of the 
Northern Colonies, as it relates to, or is any way connected 
with, the Britifh Sugar Colonies, he takés it for granted, that 
évery branch of bufineis and commerce in the Northern Colo- 
nies, which is beneficial to them, although it may, in a lefs de- 
gree, be injurious to the Sugar Colonies, ought, notwithftand- 
ing that, to be counténanced andencouraged. ‘This is a fubjeé& 
which he enters into pretty warmly, and cannot forbear ex- 
preffing himfelf with fome degree of feverity.—W hat is chiefly 
complained of, is a trade carried on by the Northern Colonits, 
with the French and Dutch Sugar Colonies, and this, it is faid, 
is injurious to the Britifh Settlements. 


After fhewing that there is no weight in this complaint, he 
goes on thus—* Upon the whole, how very unkind and ungeés 
nerous mutt it be, in the rich, proud, and over-bearing Plant- 
ers of the Weft-Indies, to make ufe of all their weight and in- 
fluence to limit'and diftrefs the trade, and thereby to cramp and 
impoverifh the poorer Northern Colonies ; when yet this con- 
duct brings no real advantage to themfelves, but only ferves to 
foew forth a wanton difplay of the opulence and influence of a 
very few over-grown Weft-India eftates. 


‘ From fuch a conduct, we might almoft draw this untoward 
conclufion, That as thefe people are ufed to an arbitrary and 
cruel government over flaves, and have fo long tafted the fweets 
of oppreffing their fellow-creatures, they -can para forbear 
efteeming two millions of free and loyal Britith fubjects, inha- 
bitants of the Northern Colonies, in the fame light; and per- 
fuading themfelves, that they are’only to be coved as placed 
there for their own ufe, advantage, and emnolument.’ 


The laft point our Author confiders, is the confequenices that 
muft follow upon the limitation, réftriction, or abfolute prohi- 
‘bition of this northern corimierce. And here he tells us; that 
fhould an aé&t of parliament be obtained, for putting a total ftop 
to all trade between the Northern Colonies and the Spanifh, 
French, Dutch, and Danifh fettlements, in America, fuch an 
act muft be abfolutely ruinous to thofe Colonies; at leaft for a 
great while, until time and neceflity fhall teach the people to 
make a thorough alteration in. their whole domeftic oecononiy. 
And, if to this be added, a rigorous execution of thofe acts 
Rev. June, 1764. Hh palled 
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pafled long ago, (though hitherto wifely winked at) by which 
the fith-fhips are prohibited to bring any thing but fale from 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy; both thefe meafures taken toge- 
ther, muft put an effectual end to the Fifhery.—What he far- 
ther advances on this head, and, indeed, his whole Effay, well 
deferves the candid Reader’s attentive perufal. 

R.. 


ATT aaa = 





Effays. 1. On the Populoufnefs of Africa. 2. On the Tradé at 
the Forts on the Gold Coaft. 3%. On the Neceffity of ereGing a 
Fort at Cape Apollonia. Illuftrated with a new Map of Africa, 
do Cape Blanco to the Kingdom of Angola. 8vo. 15s. 6d, 

ownds. 


N the firft of thefe Effays, Mr. Hippefley endeavours to de- 
monftrate, that we need not fear wanting a fufficient fupply 
of flaves from Africa, even though the demands of our Colonies 
fhould become vaftly greater than they are at prefent. He con- 
fiders the very different circumftances of Europe and Africa, 


-with regard to the advantages and difadvantages attending the 


propagation of the fpecies, and obferves, that in Europe, many 


men abftain from marriage, from humour, a contemplative and 


philofophic turn, love of retirement, an indolent or pleafurable 
difpofition—many women from coldnefs, caprice, coquetry, 
and the not being afked.—That the increafe of luxury has al- 
-ways been a hindrance to marriage—that the inconveniencies 
from indigent circumftances, and the certainty of oueryes 


them by having children, prevent vaft numbers of both fexes 


from entering into wedlock, and many others till very late in 
life. —That the long abfence of hufbands from their wives, on 
the account of trade, to fay nothing of war, prevents the latter 
from breeding as often as they otherwife would—and that reli- 
gion, in the Roman Catholic countries, is a great hinderance 
to propagation. 


If we take a view of Africa, he fays, we fhall there find de- 
fire unchecked by the dread of want; we fhall behold nature 
“unaffected by humour, caprice, or coquetry, taking its full 
fcope. He obferves,'that a folitary genius, a turn to fpeculation 
‘and abftracted ftudies, refolutions of chaftity from difappointed 
love, unmarried fervants, long voyages, and religious vows, are 
all utterly unknown there.—That luxury in drefs, building, 
furniture, or equipage, has not yet been introduced—that the 
means of living in {fo vaft, and, in general, fo fruitful a coun- 
try, being very eafy, no man can be afraid of not having it in 
his power to provide for a family—that coquetry, platonifm, 


inappetency, 
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inappetency, arid whim among women, can fcarcely happen in 
a country where education, and elegance of thinking, never 
found place; where the air is fo foft, the fun fo powerful, the 
fhade fo voluptuous, and the food, however fimple, of fo rich 
and ftimulating a nature—that wars are infinitely lefs bloody in 
Africa than in Europe—that polygamy is univerfally allowed, 
and contributes greatly to the populoufnefs of the country. 


In the fecond Effay Mr. Hippefley endeavours to fhew—that 
forts are abfolutely neceflary upon the coaft of Guinea, to pre- 
ferve and increafe the trade of the fhipping—that the forts will 
be of noufe, if the chiefs of them are not permitted to trade— 
that the falaries and other emoluments of the chiefs, being 
barely fufficient for a livelthood, cannot enable them to out- 
trade the fhipping—that the flaves being fent off by the chiefs 
own veffels, thefe chiefs are at equal charges with other own- 
ers—that being fent by the veflels of others, the flaves are even 
dearer to them than going by their own, as there is a profit in 
the freight, which profit is paid by the freighter—that if the 
chiefs buy to fell again on the coaft, they not only are mot rivals 
to the Majfiers of foips, but are really their factors, and that too 
for very moderate commiffions—that to prohibit them fending flaves 
on freight, is tantamount to an abfolute prohibition of all trade 
whatever at the forts; and that fuch a prohibition muft fling 
a vaft trade into the hands of foreigners, diftrefs the Engliths. 
render the forts not only ufelefs but contemptible, lengthen the 
voyages, and; in every refpect, leflen the profits of the fhip- 
ping. 

In the third Effay our Author fhews the neceffity of ereting 
a fort at Cape Apollonia, and points out the advantages that 
would arife from it.—T hough he advances fome things, which 
the impartial Reader will not think fatisfactory, yet there are 
many judicious and pertinent hints in his Effays, which de- 


ferve attention. R 
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SERMONS; by the Editér of Letters between Theodofius 
and Conftantia. 2 Vols. fmall 8vo. 5s. fewed. Becket. 


| HESE Sermons are fo extremely fhort, that we fhall 

prefent our Readers with one of them entire, as a fpeci- 
men, from which they will be enabled to form a jufter notion of 
their merit, than by any general character we can give them. 


Moral fubje&ts, indeed, being in a great meafure exhaufted,, 


the principal difference between one Sermon and another, muft 
Hhaz confift 
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confift in the Author’s ftyle and manner ; and in regard to thefe, 
the cleareft idea is conveyed by the Author himéelf. : 


The Sermon we have made choice of, is that Upon the Ads 
vantages of religious Meditation—from Genefis xxiv. 63.—ZJ/aac 
qwent out to meditate in the Field at the Eventide. 


' © In the days of early innocence, and patriarchal fimplicity, 
nature had a kind of dominion in the heart of man, which fhe 
feems now, in a great meafure, to haye loft. While he wag 
attentive only to the gratification of real wants, and found them 
fupplied by her common bounty, he could not fail to love fo « 
kind a benefactrefs. But through the refining arts of fociety, 
this fimple attachment to nature has been deftroyed. When ar- 
tificial wants were difcovered, which fhe alone was no longer 
able to gratify, man withdrew his affection from her, and art 
dnd avarice took place of love and fimplicity.—This change 
is not only to be lamented as produ&tive of miferies which man 
was not made to fuffer, but as deftructive of that pure and rea- 
fonable devotion, which the love of nature was intended to in- 
fpire.—Was it not intended, that this love fhould lead us to the 
adoration of God? Why then are his works fo formed for ad- 
miration and delight? Why then fuch order, fuch beauty, 
fuch proportion in every part of the creation? Why is the eye 
delighted with variety of colouring; and why are light and 
fhade fo admirably mingled fo produce that variety ? hy are 
our fenfes affected by fragrance or beauty, by fymmetry or mag- 
nificence? Why do-we rejoice to behold the glories of a rifing 
or a fetting fun? and why do we feel an awful kind of pleafure- 
when. we.behold the expanfe of heaven covered with innumer- 
able ftars ?—T he reafon is obvious: the God of Nature formed 
our fenfes to be affected by thefe objects, that, under the influ- 
ence of love and admiration, we might learn to adore the wif- 
dom that. created them. 


‘ Sinte then the contemplation of the vifible works of Pro- 
vidence feems to have been intended as a motive to rational de- 
votion, we fhould do well to allot fome time for exercifes of this 
nature, and accompany the Patriarch at eventide to meditate in 
the field.—To indulge this contemplative difpofition muft. be 
more immediately neceflary for thofe whofe lives roll in the cir- 
cle of fafhionable diffipation; who feem to think, that the only 
end of their being is amufement ; and have not the leaft idea of 
thofe indifpenfible duties, by which they are bound either as fo- 
ciable or as dependent creatures. ——D id they fometimes meditate 
on the works of eternal Wifdom, and foberly confider the end 
of their exiftence, would they conclude it to be the proper em- 
ployment of a rational creature, to divide its life between yer 
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and dancing, between fleep and play—to fly from one amufement 
to another, while art has any new expedient to flatter luxyry, 
and while the invention of poverty can adminifter to the wants 
of wealth?—Did they ever contemplate the wifdom of that Be- 
ing who gave them life, could they fuppofe that life to be given 
in vain? Could they conclude that a foul which can conceive 
the perfections of its Creator, and which bears a fhadow of 
thofe perfections in itfelf, fhould be created for no nobler pur- 
pofe than an infe&t—to flutter awhile in the funfhine of feftivity, 
and be no more? Did they fufpend the purfuit of pleafure 
to confider the focial duties of man, would they fuppofe that 
the world was furnifhed only for their particular entertainment ; 
and that they had no othcr connections with, or engagements 
to their fellow creatures, than as they were neceflary to their 
eafe or amufement; to contribute to their luxury, or gratif 
their pride? Would they not foon be convinced, that thole 
who have the greateft fhare of this world’s goods, are but more 
diftinguifhed fervants of the community; and the greater the 
power that has been committed to them, the more laborious 
muft be their fervice, and the more extenfive their charge > 
Did they reflect on the duties of a dependent creature, would 
they not perceive the ftrong obligations which muft bind a cre- 
ated being to the Author of its exiftence? Would they not 
conclude, that if acts of worfhip are the only offerings we are 
.capable of making our fupreme Creator, it is at leaft our duty 
not to neglect thefe ’—-But when they were informed, that the 
particular acts of obedience which God expeéted from them, in 
return for their creation and prefervation, were, todo ju/tly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with refpect to bim—would they not, 
in thofe precepts, be ftruck with a general idea of their duty, 
both religious and focial, and be convinced, that the latter was 


founded on the former ? 








© Such reflections as thefe are certainly proper for Beings that 
are born to be accountable for the life that is lent them: but 
how feldom do we yield admiffion to fuch refletions as thefe !— 
The world, the infinuating world has the art of engrofling our 
attention—Its objecis ftill prevail, however infignificant; nor is 
it fufficient that we have been once deceived: the cheat is ftil} 
practifed upon us; we are again difappointed, yet we embrace 
it again. —It is therefore convenient, that we fhould fometimes 
retire from a fcene of danger and diffipation—retire with Ifaae 
into.the field, and meditate.—Man, indeed, was not made for 
perpetual folitude—-His powers, his dependencies, all declare 
againtt it; but oceafionally to leave the bufinefs and the tumule 
ef fociety—to retire into himfelf, and to commune with his own 
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heart, whether, with the Prophet in his chamber, or with the 
Patriarch in the field, is not only expedient, but even neceffary, 


‘ There is fcarce any tafk fo unwelcome to us, as the review 
of our own minds; and hence it is, that we are, in general, 
fo little acquainted with the ftate of them. Our inclinations 
change infenfibly, and the heart takes a different bias by imper- 
ceptible degrees ; infomuch that when we come to compare our 
prefent conduct with what was our manner of life a few years 
ago, we are furprized to obferve the difference, becaufe we at- 
tended not to the progreflive change of our fentiments and difpo- 
fitions.—For this reafon we ought, by frequent meditation, to 
examine the ftate of our minds, to enquire how we ftand af- 
fected to the great branches of our duty, by placing them re- 
fpectively in view; but more particularly to make it our quef- 
tion, whether we are fenfible of that pious gratitude to our 
Creator, which is the firft and beft foundation of religious duty. 
— Enquiries thefe are that demand the hour of privacy and re- 
collection, when the paffiuns are all obedient to the underftand- 
ing, and even felf-intereft and felf-love fubmit to the fearch of 
truth.—Then let us fummons our hearts to their trial, when 
their fpecious advocates are at a diftance; when they can de- 
Tive no confidence from the flattering prefence of worldly ob- 
jets, and are no longer hardened by the decettfulnefs of fin.—F or 
this, let me once more obferve, that retirement is the proper 
‘feene. The world is an enemy that is.not to be fubdued but 
by frequent retreats ; we muft contend with it as the Parthians 
of old did with their adverfaries, and fly, while we maintain 
the fight. 


¢ But in all our religious meditations, there is one circum- 
ftance which we ought never to forget, and that is the deceitful- 
nefs of the, heart. However clofely or impartially we examine 
it; we fhall hardly bring it to an open or ingenuous confeffion, 
It has ftill fome evafion, fome apology, fome palliating circum- 
ftance for every charge that is brought againft it. If we place 
its deformities before it, it has the art of fhifting the fcene, and 
of difplaying its fuppofed perfections in their ftead. If we 
charge it with fome particular vice, or foible, it derives en- 
couragement from comparifon, and inftead of acknowleging 
and amending its own faults, it fets itfelf at eafe, by confider- 
ing the imperfections of others.—For this evil there is no better 
remedy than that which the Pfalmift has recourfe to, when he 
implores the affiftance of that Being, who is properly called the 
Searcher of hearts. The righteous God, fays he, proveth the heart 
o~FHis eyelids iry the children of men— Examine me, O Lordy ana 
prove me: try my reins, and my heart. Vi/bo can tell how oft hg 
efendeth! O cleanfe thou me fear my fecret faults,—-T he Author 
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of thefe petitions was, exclufive. of his infpired knowlege, by~ 
no means a ftranger to the human heart. He had experienced 
its treachery: he knew its propenfity to error, to folly, and to 
vice. He knew that an enemy concealed under the mafk of 
friendfhip, was, of all others, the moft dangerous; and he 
confidered his own heart as fuch. He was fenfible that in this 
refpect too he was liable to be betrayed by his own familiar friend, 
with whom he had likewife taken /fweet counfel.—It is from the 
ftrongeft convitions, therefore, that he applies to a fuperior 
power, and prays for ‘deliverance from an enemy fo infidious, 
and fo near. Such, under the fame circumftances, fhould be 
the conduct of every Chriftian. Jf our hearts condemn us not, | 
yet let us pray for a more perfect knowlege of, and command 
; over them, to that Being who is greater than our hearts, and 
knaweth all things. 7 


‘This will not only be the moft effectual, but the fafeft me- 
thod of felf-examination ; for when, with all becoming humi- 
lity, we implore the affiftance of God in that duty, we have 
nothing further to fear from the event of it, becaufe we have 
done whatever was in our own power towards it.—Thefe are 
refleions which naturally arofe upon the fubject of religious 
meditation.—Let us now turn our eyes a moment on the con- 
templative Patriarch. He went out, we are told, to meditate in 
the field at the eventide. ‘This was at the moft critical juncture 
of his life; for he was now in expectation that the divine pro- 
mife would foon be fulfilled in a circumftance of no lefs confe- 
quence than that of giving him a wife, in whofe offspring: all 
the generations of the earth were to be bleffed. With fuch 
glorious and exalted views, it was natural for him to retire, 
and indulge his thoughts in private. Great joys, like great 
forrows, love to be alone, and a /franger doth not intermeddle 
with them. Itis, therefore, with the greateft propriety that the 
Hiftorian reprefents Ifaac upon this occafion, as retiring into the 
field for meditation.—The probable fubje&t of his meditation 
was nothing lefs than the accomplifhment of the divine pro- ' 
mife—a fubjeét, in every refpect, the nobleft, and the moft de-. 
lightful that the human mind is capable of contemplating. To 
the Patriarch it muft have been particularly fo upon this occa- : 
fion, for while he was yet meditating on thofe promifes, he be- } 
held them accomplifhed.—** He lift up his eyes and faw, and 
behold, the camels were coming. And Rebekah lift up 
her eyes, and when fhe faw Ifaac, fhe lighted off the camel. 
For the had {aid unto the fervant,. What man is this that walk 
eth in the field to meet us? » And the fervant had faid, It is 
my Mafter,” | , 


§ Asit will not-be wfarefeichedy fo I/hope it will riot aftagee” 
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ther be an ufelefs exhortation, if I recommend it to you, while 
you walk through the field of this life, like the Patriarch, to 
make the promifes of God the fubje& of your meditation. You 
have, you will fay, no perfonal or particular promifes, fuch ag 
the fon of Abraham was favoured with,—That may be true 
but how much greater, how much more glorious are your exe 
pectations than his? His were confined merely to the long fuc~ 
ceffion of an carthly pofterity, but you look up to an inherit. 
ance of immortality, to an houfe not made with hands, incorrupti- 
ble in the heavens. Thefe magnificent promifes you have from 
the fame gracious power, in whom the Patriarch trufled, and 
was not deceived; whofe hand is not fhartued that it cannet fave, 
and part of whofe glorious character it is, that be keepeth his: proe 
mnife for ever. Through every period of this uncertain life 
let us conftantly meditate on the eternal promifes. The even- 
tide will foon come, when, like Ifaac, we fhall fee them. ac- 
complifhed—when we fhall meet that everlafting love which. 
firft brought us into this ftate of being, and fhall finally remove 
us fromit. Let this be our /frong confolation, who have fled for 
refuge to lay hold on the hope fet before us; which hope we have as 
an anchor of our fouls, ftedfaj? and immovegble, ‘This hope it was 
that fupported our fellow Chriftians in all the painful confli&s 
of their fpiritual warfare: and it is this that muft afford us the 
only reafonable confolation under every diftrefsful or difcourag- 
ing event..-—“* Why art thou fo full of heavinefs, O my 
foul! and why art thou fo difquieted within me? Truft in 
God.” —Repofe on his infallible word, his immutable promifes ; 
and in every various fituation of life the ETERNAL PRoyi- 
DENCE fhall never fail thee nor forfake thee, Whether thou art 
in the city, or whether thou art in the field ; bleffed fhalt thou be 
in the city, and bleffed foalt thou bein the field.’ 


Thofe who have perufed all the Difcaurfes in thefe two fmall 
volumes, will, probably, think, that we have not felected one 
of. the worft of them as a fpecimen. 

R. 
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Chrift’s Temptation in the Wildernefs, a Proof of a divine Miffion ; 
With a previous Differtation upon the Profopopeia, or he say 
ing Figure. By Caleb Meming. 8vo. 1s. Henderfon, &c, 


S far as Mr, Fleming agrecs with. My. Farmer and others, 

\ which ‘he in general dges; in fuppofing this remarkable 
circumftance-reeorded in the life of our Saviour, to have been 
a divine vifion, or fcenical reprefentation, there was no great 
eccation. for, the, publicatiog: ofthis: pampbletc” for, in our 
: : Opinions 
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opinion, the: fubje& is not: canvaffed, in the work before us, 
either in a more. full, or in a-more-clear and fatisfa€tory man- 
ner, than it was.a few years’ago by the ingenious Gentle- 
man mentioned above. In this refpe&t our Author does not 
pretend to /hare the laurels. with him® : but he adds, * that fince 
this: Difcourfe does profefledly aim at fhewing, that they are ir 
praof of our Lord's divine Maijfion, neither his [Mr. ogee By 
Enquiry, nor any other publication upon the fubject, that 

know of, in the world, can be able to place it in the invidious 
light of a compofition+.’ Very. little more than two pages out 


of fixty-three, are employed in application of our Saviour’s’ 


temptation to this purpofe; and, indeed, though many ftrong 
and probable reafons may be affigned for thele prophetic vifjons ; 
and feveral ufeful ends of them have been very ingentoufly 
pointed out, which fhew, they are no folid objections to the 
credibility of the Gofpel-Hiftory, we fhould be very forry that 
the proof of the divine Miffion of Jefus fhould be-refted here. 


We are apt to imagine, that the Differtion upon the Profopopeia, 
was the principal inducement to this publication; and it is, 
indeed, the moft interefting and entertaining part of the whole. 
In this our Author combats the common opinion of an invifible 
evil Being, {uppofed to be conftantly whifpering at the ear of 
every man; and, by a kind of omniprefence and omnilcience, 
acquainted with the moft fecret thoughts and intentions of the 
human heart, and inceffantly folliciting its depravity. Many 
things advanced upon this fubje&t, are ingenious, fenfible, and 
deferving of confideration. But our Readers will obferve, that 
it is not his intention to affirm, or even to infinuate, that there 
are no apoftate Spirits of any other order of Beings but man. 
He thinks it probable there are. He allows, that Matt. xxv. 
41. will not bear the profopspeia. Depart from me, ye curfed, 
into everlafling fire prepared for the Devil and bis angels.—There 


are, we apprehend, other, not to fay many paflages in the New.. 


Teftament, which have this afpeét, e.g. Matt. x. 1. and he 
gave them power againf? UNCLEAN SPIRITS, obvioufly diftin- 
guifhed in the fame verfe, from all manner of ficknefs, and all 
manner of difeafe. See alio—James ii. 19. Lhe Devils alfo le- 
lieve and tremble. 


The Apoftle Paul, in his Epiftle to:the Ephefians, ch. vi. 12. 
fays, we wreftle not only. againft fiefh and blood, but againft princi- 
palities and powers, wees THaS aenas, moos Tas eFovorms, the very 
fame words, which are ufed when the: various orders of ‘good 
angels are enumerated: fee Ep.i. 21. and Colof. i, 16.—— 


* Pref. p. vii. +. Ibid. «p. viii. 
If, 
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If, independent of Revelation, we fhould reafon only from: 
-analogy, and that limited view we are able to take of the works 
of God; the exiftence of various orders of Beings, fuperior to 
the human kind in power,and knowlege, would be probable ; 
. and that among thefe there fhould be tome, who had loft their 
innocency, and acted the part of evil and wicked Beings, would 
not be thought incredible. And as to the other part of the 
queftion, if it be confiftent with the unerring wifdom and pers 
fec&t goodnefs of the Supreme Ruler of the world, to permit 
wicked men to injure and opprefs, to feduce and tempt the reft 
of mankind, why fhould it be thought abfurd, or unphilofo- 
phical, that fome of thofe evil {pirits above us, (who though 
invifible, may yet be very nearly connected with us) fhould be 
permitted in this ftate of moral difcipline, to a&t the fame parts 
that wicked men do in this world; under fuch limitations, 
however, as may feem beft to the fovereign wifdom of the Dei- 
ty. We do not by this mean to enter into the merits of this 
controverfy ; but we are inclined to be of opinion, that what 
has generally been efteemed, and we believe is, the Scripture | 
do€trine, is not fo contrary to found reafoning, and good phi- 
Jofophy, as may, perhaps, be imagined, upon a hafty and fu- 
perficial thought. s 


The Praétice of Perfpective on the Principles of Dr. Brook Taylor, 
In a Series of Examples, from the moft fimple and eafy, to the 
mofi complicated and difficult Cafes. In the Courfe of which, bis 
Method is compared with thofe of fome of the moft celebrated 
Writers before him on the Subjeé?. Written many Years fince, 
but now firft publifhed, by Jofeph Highmore. gto. 1]. 15 
Millar, &c. 





\ 2 


HE abilities of our ingenious Author are too well known 

to the public*, to make it needful for us to pafs any en- 
comiums on his manner of treating a fubjeét, of which he is 
fo acknowieged a Mafter. The importance of the ftudy of 
Perfpective, is alfo fo univerfally admitted, that it were juft as 
fuperfluous to expatiate on the utility of this branch of fcience. 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his treatife on Painting, lays it down, 
indeed, as an indifpenfible qualification of an Architeét and Paint- 
er, It hath accordingly been affiduoufly cultivated by modern 
Artifts; although it appears to have been altogether -unknown 


* Particularly by his critical Examination of the paintings on the 
cicling of the Banqueting-houfe. See Review, vol, X. p.3g1. 
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et the firft revival of Painting, notwithftanding it is paft a 
doubt, that the Greek and Roman Artifts were acquainted 
with it. 

It was referved, however, for Dr. Brook Taylor to fettle the 
theory and practice of Perfpective, on a fimple and folid foynda- 
tion; the attempts of all preceeding Writers, whether ancient 
or modern +, falling far fhort of his excellent treatife on this 
fubject. Dr. Taylor, indecd, found himfelf under the necef- 
fity of inventing new terms, and of new-modelling, as it were; 
the whole theory of Perfpective ; the terms and method of. the 
antients, being extremely narrow and confined, agreeable to 
the imperfe& notions they had of the art. 


Dr. Taylor’s book was firft publifhedin 1715; a fecond time 
in 1719; and athird time in 1749. In the mean time, we 
have had feveral other treatifes on Perfpective made public, and 
fome well received; Dr. Taylor’s work, with all its original 
merit, being defective in point of perfpicuity of expreffion: on 
which account he hath been feldom, and with difficulty, ftudied 
by the generality of Artifts, and profitably by none but fuch as 
have previoufly applied themfelves to the Elements of Geome- 
try; notwithftanding which he {till holds his place in the high- 
eftefteem, as the Inventor of the true univerfal fyftem, , 


Thefe confiderations, it feems, have induced Mr. Highmore 
to the publication of the prefent work 3. modeftly hoping, that. 
‘ if the moft excellent of all books on the fubje&, has been lia- 
ble to fuch objections, as to make the labours of later Writers, 
on the fame principles, acceptable to the public, the prefent 
tract (the firft written after Brook Taylor’s, though laft pub- 
lifhed) will be received with candour: and efpecially becaufe, 
though his defign, in general, be the fame with theirs, his man- 
ner of treating the fubject has been very different; as he had 
conceived it might be more naturally adapted to the compre- 
henfion of Learners, for whofe ufe it was principally intended.’ 


The purpofe and endeavour of Mr. Highmore, in the prefent 
work, hath been, to lay down, accordingly, the fhorteft rules 
for reprefenting all forts of objects, and this in a popular and 
familiar manner, without conftantly attending to ftri@ mathe- 


+ The ancients, who are faid to have written of this art, are De- 
mocritus, Anaxagorns, Euclid, Heliodorus Lariffeus, Geminus of 
Rhodes, &c. The writings of the two former, however, are totally loft, 
and thofe of the others very imperfect. _Among the moderns, the Wri- 
ters on this fubjeét have been very numerous; but, for an account of 
the hiftory and progrefs of this art, we ysefer our Readers to the XVIIth 
volume of our Review, page 549. 
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matical demonftrations; tho’ thefe are not omitted where they 
have been judged indifpenfibly neceffary. 


To this end the Author hath given, in the firft Part of his 
work, fome examples, in a manner, common both to the old 
and new fyftems of Perfpective, in order to prepare the Learner 
more effectually for the new. 


In the Second Part, objects are reprefented feparately in both 
methods,. in order to fhew the advantage of the new; not only 
where the old is falfe, but where it is incumbered with unne- 
ceflary lines and points, for want of the true, univerfal princi- 
ples. The examples here given, are taken from Pozzo and the 
Jefuit, being the two moft celebrated and ftudied Authors; as 
alfo from Boffe, an old French Writer of good efteem. In the 
Third Part, are projected the five regular folids; which are 
exemplified as pag, Sage for almoft every cafe of diffi- 
culty in Perfpeétive. ‘The Fourth Part, contains expedients 
for obviating practical inconveniencies in defigning. The Fifth 
and laft Part, treating of the manner of finding the fhadows of 
objects on various planes; and the images of objects on refle&- 
ing planes. 

It were impoffible for us to give our Readers any fatisfactory 
fpecimen of a work fo ftriftly didaétic as that before us; which 
is illuftrated by no Jefs than forty-eight plates, comprehending 
a confiderable number of figures accurately engraved. 


K-n-k 


The Law of Evidence. By a late learned Judge. The fecond 
Edition. 8vo, 6s. Owen. 





~N our Review of a former treatife, written fome time fince, 

on this fubjeét, entitled, ** The Theory of Evidence*,” 

we took occafion to recommend this Law of Evidence, (which 

was firft publifhed before the commencement of the Review). to 

be read together with that Diflertation on the Theory: and we 

are ftill perfuaded, that the attentive Reader will. find his ac- 
count in making occafional references from one to the other. 


Tt may not be unneceflary to acquaint the Reader, that the 
learned’ fudge mentioned in the title-page of the work befare us,. 
was the late: Baron Gilbert, who was not only diftinguifhed by 
his'ability inchis profeffion, but likewife-by his profound know- 
lege in matters of antiquity. 


—* See Review, vol. XXV. page 15%, 
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4 As this isa work which does not admit of abridgment,, it will 
be fufficient to give a general view of the order in which the 
fubject is treated, and to take notice of fome of the mofb ftrik- 
ing, and leaft technical, obfervations. 


The Writer premifes, that to underftand the"Law of Evi- 
dence, we muft confider firft, the feveral forts of Teftimony. 
Secondly, the force of Teftimony to prove the matter aMedged. 


The feveral forts of Teftimony are either, 1. Written, or 
2. Unwritten. Written Evidence again, is either 1. Public; 
(as Records,—matters of inferior nature) or, 2. Private, be- 
tween Party and Party. Thefe again are branched out in vari- 
ous fubdivifions, too minute to be taken.notice of in an.article 


} fo limited as this. 


The learned Author, confidering whether written orunwrit+ 
ten Evidence is to be preferred in the fcale of Probability, when 
they ftand in oppofition to each other, makes the following ob« 
fervations. 


¢ Cicero, in his declaiming for Archias the Poet, gives a 
| handfome turn in favour of the unwritten Evidence, pleading 
there for the freedom of the Poet, when the tables of the en- 
franchifement were loft; and it is to this fenfe—* We have 
here the plain teftimony of a man of integrity and honour, 
which can never be corrupted or changed, and can we be pre- 
judiced in the want of the tables, that are confeffed to be fub- 
ject to much corruption and alteration?” But the balance of - 
ae our Author anfwers, is certainly on the other fide; 
for the teftimony of an honeft man, however fortified with the 
folemnities of an oath, is yet liable to the imperfections of me- 
mory, and as the remembrance of things fail and go off, mem 
are apt to entertain opinions in their ftead; and therefore the 
argument turns the other way, in moft cafes; for the contraéts) 
reduced: to writing, are the moft fedate and deliberate aés-of, 
the mind, and are more advantageoufly fecured from all corrup- 
tion, by the forms and folemnities of the Jaw, than they pofli- 
bly could have been, if they were-retained in memory only,’ 


The preference here given to written Evidence, feems to be 
grounded on good reafon : and‘we will add, that itis ‘much ea- 





than it is to deteét falfhood or fallacy in wwa voce Teftimony- 
Had not the teftimony of which Cicero was to avail himfelf 
been unwritten, we are perfuaded, that the Orator would have 
argued much ftronger in favour of written Evidence, -But truth: 
is not the object of eloquence. 


Was not the fubjet of fo dry and technical a nature, we 
— 8 woulg 





fier to difcover any corruption or alteration in written Evidence, | 
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would gladly take notice of many judicious illuftrations, where. 
by our Author explains the rules of law, with regard to the fe- 
veral kinds and degrees of Evidence. But the principles on 
which he explains the general Theory of Evidence, are fo phi- 
lofophical and comprehenfive, that they muft not be omitted, 


© Mott of the bufinefs of civil life fubfifts on the ations of 
men, that are tranfient things, and therefore often times are not 
capable of ftrict demonftration, which is founded on the view 
of our fenfes; and therefore 1ights of men muft be determined 
by Probability. 

* Now as all demonftration is founded on the view of a man’s 
own proper fenfes, by a gradation of clear and diftinét percep- 
tions, fo all Probability is founded upon obfcure and indifting 
views, or upon report from the fight of others. 


‘ Now this in the firft place is very plain, that when we can- 
not fee or hear any thing ourfelves, and yet are obliged to make 
a judgment of it, we muft fee and hear by report from others ; 
which is one ftep farther from Demonftration, which is founded 
upon the view of our own fenfes; and yet there is that faith 
and credit to be given to the honefty and integrity of credible 
and difinterefted Witneffes, attefling any fat under the folem- 
nities and. obligations of religion, and the dangers and penalties 
of perjury, that the mind equally acquiefces therein, as ona 
knowlege by Demonftration ; for it cannot have any more rea- 
fon to be doubted, than if we ourfelves had heard and feen it: 
and this is the origin of trials, and all manner of Evidence. 


¢ The firft, therefore, and moft fignal rule, in relation to 
Evidence, is this, That a man muft have the utmoft Evidence, 
the nature of the fact is capable of: for the defign of the law 
is, to come to rigid Demonftration in matters of right; and 
there can be no Demonftration of a faét,. without the beft Evi- 
dence that the nature of the thing’is capable of; lefs Evidence 
doth create but opinion and furmife, and does not leave a man 
the entire fatisfaction that arifes from Demonftration; for if it 
be plainly feen in the nature of the tranfaction, that there is 
fome more Evidence that doth not appear, the very not produc- 
ing it, is aprefumption, that it would have detected fomething 
more than appears already, and, therefore the mind does not ac- 
quiefce in any thing lower than the utmoft Evidence the fa& is 
capable of.’ 


This general doétrine he afterwards explains, as follows :— 
¢ When we fay the law requires the higheft Evidence that the: 
nature of the thing is capable of,- it is not to be underftood, 
that in every matter there muft be all that force and atteftation 
e that 
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that by any poffibility might have been gathered to prove it, and 
that nothing under the higheft aflurance poffible, fhould have 
been given in Evidence to prove any matter in queftion:. to 
ftrain the rule to that height, would be to create an endlefs char 
_and perplexity ; for there are almoft infinite degrees of Proba- 
bility, one under the other; and if nothing but matters of the 
higheft aflurance might be given in Evidence, this way of illuf- 
tration of Right, would be the moft troublefome and expenfive 
that can be imagined ; as, for inftance, no verbal contraét could 
be proved; becaufe a written contract carries with it greater 
Probability, and, confequently, the unwritten contraé& would 
not be the greateft aflurance that the nature of the thing is ca- 
pable of; fo a contract attefted by two Witnefles gains more 
credit than a contract attefted but by one; and, therefore, by 
the fame argument, one Witnefs would be no good proof of-a 
contract; and all thefe are plainly as good reafonings, as to fay, 
that the fworn:copy of a record ought not to:be admitted, be- 
caufe a copy under the broad feal is a ftronger Evidence. 


© But the true meaning of the rule of law that requires the 
greateft Evidence that the nature of the thing is capable of, is 
this: That no fuch Evidence fhall be brought which ex natura 
rei, fuppofes ftill a greater Evidence behind, in the Parties own 
pofleffion and power.———As if a man offers a copy of adeed or 
will, where he ought to produce the original; this carries a 
prefumption with it, that there is fomething more in the deed 
or will that makes againft the Party, or elfe he would have pro- 
duced it; and, therefore, the proof of a copy in this cafe, is 
not Evidence; and cannot poffibly weigh any thing in a Court 
of Juftice.’ | 


Upon the whole, this fubje& ‘is treated in an accurate and 
intelligent manner, and will be very ferviceable to all who are 
defirous of being acquainted with this important branch of ju- 


ridical knowlege. 7 . : 
. Red 








A Collection of Letters, written by Cardinal Bentivoglio, to di- 
vers Perfons of Eminence, during his Nunciature in France 
and Flanders. 12mo. 4s. bound. Vaillant, 


HIS publication is intended for the ufe of thofe who; 

| being acquainted with either the Englifh or Italian lan- 
guages, are defirous of learning the other; the original Italian, 
and the Englifh tranflation, are therefore printed on the oppo- 
fite pages. ‘This tranflation, we are told in the preface, is’ as 
literal as the difference of the two idioms would permit, ae 
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The utility of literal trarflatidns lath been fo often and {> 





 firenuoufly conttoverted, that we thould imagine the point fair- 


ly givertup, were they not fo gencrally adopted. Experience, 
therefore, feems-to-evince their practical utility, however well. 
grounded the objeétions that. are-made to them in fpeculation way 
feem. But, perhaps, this utélny is tore apparent than réal; 


‘and the general ufeimtd which: fach trariflations are brought, is to 
_be imputed more to'the indolence of the Mafter, than to the édif- 


fication of the Scholar; and; poflibly, with ¢qual propriety, to the 
indolente of both. Certain itis, thattho’ by their means perfors 

fooner acquire a fmattering, in’ any language, than by a-tiore 
liberal methods yet itis juftly to:be feared, they will remain frvat- 
terers ever after. In learning languages, people cannot be too 
cautious of confounding the iliobms and conftruttion of one 
with the other; which they will:ever do,. if they go to work 
too precipitately ; arid to which they are naturally induted by 
literal tranflations. «Some of dur firft-rate men: in the literary 
world have declared, that no body can'talk and write more than 
two or three different languages at-moft* ; while others have af- 
ferted the difficulty of tranflating from one to another to be in- 
furtiountable¢. The idioms and conftruétion of molt. lan- 


‘guages'are, indeed, fo different, that a mere verbal tranflation 


of the one would be frequently unintelligible to a perfon who 
ohly underftood the other ;. or if. it might not be totally void of 
miedning, it is probable, it would not convey the fenfe of the 
‘original. Ffenite itis, that we meet with fo many exotic bar- 


‘barifms in our own language, and find fo many people talking 


‘and’ writitig Enghfh, in Latin,. French, and Italian words. 
Tranflations merely literal, therefore, can anfwer no other good 
end, to thofe who would acquire a compleat knowlege of ‘any 
language, thanto ftore the memory with‘a' copia verborum, which 
might be gaitied, if not with fo much facility, with lefs incor 
venience,. from a-free tranflation and a Vocabulaty. Suppofin, 
however, that a {mattcring of a language may, to miany, be 
fufficiently -ufeful ; in this cafe, the utility of a literal tranfla- 
tion-is-admitted-: and-thenit fhould be, as our Tranftator ob- 
ferves, as literal as the two idioms will permit. ‘This, however, 
is more frequemtly' profeffed than a&tually effe&ted : indeed, our 
literal tranflations, as they are’ called, aré, for the moft part, 
juft fo far literal'as to fpoil-the tranflation, ahd fo paraphraftical 
as to be of little fervice to the Learner, in affifting him to con- 
ftrue the original; The true ftate of the cafe is this. There 
are few Tranflators who are mafters of mote than one of the 
languages they have to deal'with;- and Hefice it is, that they 


* Patticalarly Rouffeaa: fee his Emifius, 
+ Menage, DAlembert, and others. 
know 
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know not when they may vériture t6 be ftrially literal, and when 
not. “They may apologize as ‘they pleafe, with the prefent 
Tranflator, in the common-cant, that ¢ it would have been ea- 
fier for them to have given a paraphiattic than’a literal tranfla- 
tion; but the point in view was, not fi much to pleafe the ear, 
or to confult elegance, as the utility and improvement of the 
Reader.’ It is, afterall, a thoufand to one, if they are not 
frequently caught paraphtafine where they might with more 
propriety have beemliteral; and, on the other ‘hand, fervilely 
literal, in defiance of all siti and conftruation. 


The tranflation before us is, by no means the wort we have 
met with, yin thefe refpects : it is yet in numerous paflazes ex- 
tremely de ective, particularly in deviating unneceflarily from 
the Italian conftruction, and being worfe E nelifh, than a mere 
verbal tranflation would have been. We hhall fpecify only two 
fhort inftances. 


Pages 8 and g, we have the following paflage : 


Dimant parte di qua, -ed in un giorno e muenes, arrivero a Ba- 
filea. This paflage is thus tranflated. ‘ To-morrow I leave 


this place, and aday and a half will bring me to Bafil.?, Would 


it not have’ been as good Englifh to have tranflated it literally 
and grammatically thus : \ 


Dimani parto di qua ed in ungiorno e mezza 
To-morrow I depart from hence, and in a day and a half 


arriverd a Bafiea. 


fhall arrive at Bafil. : 


Where was the neceflity or ufe of altering the whole con- 
ftrufion of this fentence, as the Tranflator “has done, except 
to puzzle the Learner? 


Again, pages 226 and 227, we have the following paflage : 

Che dt gia, a dirle*! vero, mt dava gelfia il fua fi filenzio di tanti 
giorni. ‘Yhus tranflated: ¢ For, to {peak the.truth, vour- fi- 
lence of fo many days, was already creating fome uneafinefs in 
me.” This is certainly a kind of Hibernian Englifh. Why 
might it not, with as much propri iety, have been more verbally 
tranflated thus? For, to fay the truth, your filence for fo many 
days, already gave me uneafinefs, 


On the whole, to judge from this tranflation, the mere Eng: 
lifh Reader would fee no reafon for thinking the admired Benti2 
voglio fo elegant a Writer, 2s he is efteemed by shis country- 
men; not the leaft traces of his ftyle being difcernable in the 
Engl fh verfion. 


We cannot difmifs this work without taking notice of the im- 
Riv. June, 1704. li propriety 
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482, 


propriety of tranflating Authors for the ufe of Schools and young 
perions, merely on account of their ftyle. Is not the Italian 
language to be acquired in its purity, from books lefs exception- 
able in point of religious and political fentiments, than the Let- 
ters of Cardinal Bentivoglio? We know, that purity of ftyle 
hath recommended the moft obfcene of the Roman and. Greek ~ 
Claffics to our fchools; for which we are forry, as we think 
purity of fentiment and morals, of more confequence to the 
true interefts of fociety, than purity of language and ftyle, 
The like confideration, we hope, will prevail among others, to 
prevent the indifcriminate tranflation of Authors, whofe merit 


confifts in their ftyle, K 


eee 





Phyfiognomy ; being a Sketch only of a larger Work upon the fame 
Plan: Wherein the different Tempers, Paffions, and Manners of 
Men, will be particularly confidered. By the Editor of the 
Hiftory and Antiquities of Wheatfield in Suffolk. — 4to. 
Is. 6d. Dodfley. 


| H E very droll and ingenious Author, who fo fuccefsfully 

ridiculed the frivolous refearches of certain Antiquarians, 
in his Hiftory of Wheatfield, hath here broached a new proje& 
equally ludicrous and laughable: the moral or defign of which, 
if, indeed, there {s any defign in it, appears to be that of turn- 
ing into ridicule, the virtue of perfonal gravity. We call ita 
virtue, as it certainly is, tho’, perhaps, only of the negative 
kind; fuch as Silence; which, tho’, like gravity, it may be 
denominated the mafk to cover the want of fenfe, is yet of ex- 
cellent ufe in the conduct of human life: the man who hath 
artenough, by fuch means, to conceal his want of wit, being a 
much more innocent and refpectable companion, than he who, 
as the Poet fays, 





having ftore of wit, 
Yet wants as much again to manage it. 


But, perhaps, we are here committing a. blunder common to 
Scholiafts and Commentators, by imputing a defign to the Au- 
thor, which never once entered his pericranium. He may pof- 
fibly attribute no greater degree of folly to the longitudinal ex- 
tenfion of countenance in abfolute gravity, than to the latitu- 
dinal broad grin of pofitive levity. Be the Author’s real a 
however, what it will; or whether he had any real defign 
or no, we fhall leave to his own confcience and the public. 
The fcheme, as he hath here.laid.it down, and his motives for 
Jaying it down at all, are faid to be the following. ; 

< ¢ i was 
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© I was encouraged, fays he, to my prefent undertaking, by 
-obferving the hafty and rath conclufions of mere Phyfiogno- 
mifts, who have fet down certain marks of ignominy as infepa- 
rable‘from the make and fhape of fome faces. Thus, the round 
face is called Unthinking; the long lean face, Plotting and 
Uncandid; the fquare, Impudent; whereas I have known, 
and am at this time acquainted with men of thefe different tha 
of face, who are fenfible, open, candid, and modeft. The 
os rotundum, fibulatorium, gquadratum, tranfverfum; the labium 
denfum, elevatum, and depreflum; the nafus longus, brevis, and 
Batavus-caninus, the Gypfies have made wicked work with, but 
their prognoftics are as falfe as fcandalous. 


¢ To refcue men from fuch flanderous refle&ions, was the 
primary defign of this Effay; but I have the pleafure to fee 
many other advantages {pringing from it, fome of which I fhall 
enumerate; and could I look into futurity, I doubt not but 
many more would prefent themfelves before me.’ 


Our Projector hath accordingly difcovered a methed to come 
at the weight of men’s heads, with a fcrupulous exaétnefs. 
‘ To this end, fays he, I have contrived a Steel-zone or girdle 
to go round their waftes, and a Load-ftone to take them up and 
fufpend them in the air, as Mahomet’s tomb was once believed 
to hang at Medina: for I find that men thus trufled up, and 
unable to turn the fcale by any foreign matter, muft fall into 
their feveral and refpective departments of Gravity: let them 
fquirm about as much as they will, and ftruggle to fupport their 
heads from finking, they can no more keep them up, than a 
Witch can keep her’s down, when fhe is tried by water Ordeal, 
It is with the rational, as with the material world; men’s un- 
derftandings fubfide according to the laws of Gravitation; that 
which is heavieft finks loweft ; that which is lefs heavy finks 
next, and fo on in their feveral courfes, till we come to almoft 
abfolute Leyity.’ 


The method in which this machine is ere&ted and acts, is de- 
{cribed at large, and illuftrated by a curious copper-plate, exhi- 
biting the feveral objects of the experiment, in their refpective 
fituations. As we cannot dwell very long, however, on fuch 
an article, we fhall take our leave of this very rifible perform- 
ance, with fome general reflections, which the humourous Au- 
thor has made on his {cheme. 


‘ T am very fenfible that great oppofition will be made to this 
my fcheme, becaufe I know the danger of attacking, or even 
rectifying any eftablifhed fyftem ; and efpecially one that has 
been thought fo infallible, that the fentences of Oftracifm and 
Death have been prenounced upon it.—The Zealots in this art 
li 2 I would 
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I would pacify with this fugar-plumb; that I mean to fight un- 
der their banner, and not to overturn, but corroborate their fyf- 
tems; for, abundans cautela non nocet is a maxim in Weftminfter- 
Hall ; and Ido not think that faving advice of Cicero, as great 
a man as he was, neve major cura et opera fufcipiatur quam caufa 
poftulet, fhould be regarded in this cafe, whatever it might. be im 
the Roman Senate. But if this will not {weeten their tempers, 
and they reject me as an auxiliary, I claim the privilege of being 
angry too, and make no fcruple to affert, it is a dangerous and 
wicked art in their hands. They may, by way of revenge, 
find out the lines of my face, and make what conclufions the 
pleafé fiom them ; we have no executions, or banifhments in | 
this happy ifland, upon fuch flender evidence; tho’ the total 
extirpation of them was referved to grace the annals of George 
the fecond, in whofe happy reign the ftatute againft Wizards 
and Witches was repealed. 


© Fronti nulla fides, is an adage of very long ftanding, and its 
verity is as great as its antiquity; which circumftance reflects 
much difcredit upon the extempore fentences of Phyfiognomifts ; 
it is a fallacious way of judging, and muft not be too much en- 
couraged nor relied upon; for, unlefs we could tell how the 
temperament and muicles of the face act upon the mind, and 
vice verfa, which the Metaphyficians have not explained to us, 
the prefent doétrine of Phyfiognomy is of a piece with aftrolo- 

ical and Roficrufian abfurdities: P. Malebranche, in his Re- 
cherche de la verite, fays, that ** Material things cannot unite 
themfelves to our fouls, becaufe matter is extended, and. the 
foul is not extended ;” which is point blank againft it: tho’, 
with fubmiffion, his argument is rather taken from a Taylor’s 
fhop, than out of a fchool of Philcfophers: for, the firft would 
argue for the neceffity of two felvages before he can make a 
feam ; but a Philofopher may readily conceive an union of two 
fubftances without a needle and thread: Regardlefs therefore of 
Thales Milefius, Artemidorus, Anaximander, Adamanthus the 
Sophift, and Ariftotle among the-antients; Baptifta Porta, and 
our countryman Robert Fludd among the moderns; or of my 
worthy cotemporaries the Gypfies and Fortune-tellers among 
the hedges ; I will confine myfelf to. the experiments I. have 
made with a fmall hand engine of my own inventing, (a model 
of the plan already laid down) and the obfervations I nvade af- 
terwards upon the underftandings of the men I weighed with it: 
fhould any errors be difcovered when compared with one of a 


larger fcale; be it remembered, that watches feldom go fo true 
.as clocks, 


© In the three learned profeffions we generally expect to find 
Gravity, and in truth we are feldom difappointed; but it. is by 
no 
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no means peculiar to any one of them; and oftentimes that fe- 
rioufnefs, which becomes them in office, is miftaken for it: but 
it may always be known by adhering to the man when the pro- 
fefion is no more; for he that cannot pull off his. face- with 
his robe or his gown, has genuine abfolute Gravity in him. 
Few men are born with that caft of countenance which they 
muft afterwards wear upon the ftage of this world, and there- 
fore with their brother Players take the Larva or mafk to per- 
fonate their chara&ters in; but nothing but abfolute Gravity 
can induce them to keep iton, when the play of the day is-over. 
For what can be more ridiculous than for men to call for their 
wine, their candles, or their coals, in the language of the 
Schools, the Bar, or Warwick-lane, when retired from. thofe 
fcenes of bufinefs and importance? I do not mean that :** noi~ 
fy. mirth and mid-night revelry” fhould fucceed, but a certain 
comitas or facility, that levels a man to a familiarity with his 


friends in a free and eafy converfation.’ : 
K pk 
A #4 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For. J..U NE, 176g. bse 
RELiGtous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. An Anfwer to a Book entitled, An Appeal to the Com- 
mon Senfe of all Chriftian People, with regard to an im- 
portant Point of Faith and Practice, impofed upon their Con- 
fciences, by Church Authority; wherein the Author's errone- 
ous Notions concerning the Doétrine of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion of “fefus Chrifi; together with his Miftakes in expounding 
the Holy Scriptures, are fully laid open: And in which likewife 
feveral Texts of Dr. Clarkz’s Scripture Doétrine of the Trinity, 
with his arguing upon them, are occafionally confidered. By John 
Landon, Rector of Nuftcad and Ifeld in Kent. 8vo. 2s, 
6d. Whifton; &c. 


W E were in hopes that this controverfy had been pretty well fet- 
tled, by the learned Author of the Appeal: but we fee, with 
concern, there is ftill ove Gentleman, a: lealt, unconvinced of the Atha- 
nafian herefy. For ws, our notions on this fubject, have been often 
enough exprefled, and are fufficiently known. We fhould, therefore, 
gladly be excufed from entering any farther into this thorny path; aud 
fhall content ourfelves, for the prefent, with recommending the Ap- 
peal*, with Mr. Landon’s Anfwer, to the careful attention of fuch of 


* There is alfo another valuable publication of this Gentleman's, 
entitled, The Trinitarian Controverfy Reviewed, &c. See Monthly 
Revi:w, vol. XXI!. page 464. 
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our Readers as have not already made up their minds, (as the-phrafe 
goes) with regard to the Unitarian and ‘I 'rinitarian Doéirines. 


Art. 2. A Let. to a Friend, Concerning bis forfaking the Ways 
of Religion upon worldly Motives. 8vo. 6d.  Foling{by. 


The Reader will, no doubt, wonder what this Writer means by 
‘ forfaking the ways of Religion upon worldly Motives :’ It is not al- 
ways an eafy matter to difcover this anonymoas Author's meaning ; but 
we apprehend he would only be underflood as charging his Correfpon- 
dent with a criminal weg/ef of religion, from too great an attachment 
tothe. bufine/s or amufements of life. This, indeed, is all we can pas 
ther from a patient perufal of thirty dull and tedious pages. If reli- 
gion were only to appear to the Author’s friend in fo very uninviting a 
garb as he hath dreffed her in, it were no wonder that he fhould be a 
little fhy of her acquaintance, 


POETICAL. 


Art. 3. Ethic Epifiles, upon the Plan f revealed Rel'gion, 
» all 4to. 1s. Cooke. 


°* "“e¢ @2A 
* He only can reveal, who only knows 
His own wife, good, unalterable laws.’ 


There is a Conjurer of a Logician! He. only who knows a thing, 
can reveal it! Yet not Jefs eminent is he in Philofophy than in Logic ; 
for he affures us, that the cau‘e of thunder and lightning is 


Difobedience bafe, bafe want of love 
For him, in whom we breathe, and live, and move. 


From hence it may be concluded, that this pamphlet contains the pure 
virgin-honey of Orthodoxy.—Nor fhall the gentle Reader be difap- 
pointed who thus deemeth of it. On this account we are forry to ob- 
ferve a flight defect or two in the following couplet ; 

Our fong of tranfport fwell’d all Nature’s page, 

And Virtue triumph'd ix the golden age. 


Now that the ation of finging fhould fwell a page, is abfurd; ‘and 
Virtue muft certainly be too difinterefted to triumph in an age, merely 
becaufe it is.a go/den age; a {mall alteration may remove both thefe 
faults : 





One fong of tranfport fwell’d all Nature's throat, 
And Virtue triumph’d, tho’ 2ot aorth a groat. 


Sic lege, noftio Periculo! L 
” 


Art. 4. Poems on feveral Subjects. By the Author of the Life 
of Socrates. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Dodfley. ~ 

This volume contains the Epiftles of Ariflippus, of which we have 

given an account in different parts of our Review ; and the reft of the 

, poems have appeared cither feparately, or in fome of the mifcellaneous 

or two. th being fcarce any thing new, except an infipid fong 





or two. Author of the Life of Socrates is, certainly, a very 
ungracious paremt ; for he has fent his offspring-abroad under the au- 
{pices of a itranger, a man called an Editor.—-"Vhey were not worthy, 
or; 


‘ 
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PoETICAL. 


or, poflibly, the Public was not worthy, of his own attention—Nay, 
fndeed, we have reafon.to be thankful, that he did not appoint his But- 
ler to introduce the brats to us.—Poor children! what an unnatural pa- 
rent have they found! He profeffes to have begot them merely for his 
amufement ; and afterwards to have proftituted them for the benefit of 
a Bookfeller!—alas! poor children !—Bu: death will foon put an end 


to their miferies! ‘ 


Art. 5. Elegies. By Robert Scott. 4to. rs. Burnet. 
The fubjeéts and the fentiments are common; the harmony is toler- 


able, and the expreffion trite. L 
’ 
Art. 6. The Crifis: Being three State Poems. 8vo. 64.) 
' Williams. 


More low and dirty abufe of the Scotch,—in the old, beaten, darren, 
itch and brimflone flyle! Thefe poor Fleet ditch Geniufes, who can do 
nothing but call names, and who are fo totally deftitute of all the powers 
of imagination, have yet the impudence to abufe the hardy, manly 
Highlanders for their'lack of breeches ! 


Art. 7. The Cap and Staff; or the Recantation of the Reverend . 


Captain Charles C s, Eff; 
4to.. 2s. 6d. Gibfon. - si 


Brings Mr. Churchill to.the ftool of repentance, though without the 
leaft authority for fo doing.——How fhould the. Author of this poem 
know when Mr. C intends to repent ?—It is a ftrange thing, 
that a Gentleman cannot take his own time for that bufinefs, but mutt 
be put upon it by the impertinence of evety little /currilous Verfifier ! 


Art. 8. The Farewell, a Poem. By C. Churchill. gto. 
2s. 6d. Kearfly, &c. 


The fubjec&t of this fadly-folemn Poem, is of a very interefting and 
alarming nature. The patriotic Bard is in doubt whether he thould 


ll. Addreffed to “fobn W- 











_ not.leave his country, and to the Eaft-Indies.—Alas! poor Eng- 


land! what will become of her, if her laft, laft Patriot forfakes her ? 


~ What have the fons of the Greeks done to offend Achilles? Have 


they taken away his Handmaid ?—Let them reftore him fourfold !—— 
Alas! fhould this woeful event take place, what will become of us 
poor Critics? we fhall perifh for want of bread. ——Our-friend, our 
enerous friend Mr. C—————, whofe pride and boaft it was, that he 
Fed us monthly, will he leave us to the griping paws of hunger, and 
fhall this be the Jaft meal he will afford us?—Ah cruel Farewell! mof 

woeful of all woeful poems! L 
° 


Art. 9. Mufe Anglo-Rhetorices, five Ecloge quatuor und tum 
Ode ab Alexandro Pope Anglicé confcripte a Rhetoribus Collegii 
Anglicani Brugis Latin? reddita, Anno 1763. 

If thofe arts that never can be uleful, have any title to praife, an ex- 


cellence in the compofizion of Latin Verfe miay’ clajn its fhare. This 
li4 as tranflatioa 
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tranfletion of Pope’s Paitorals, the work of different Gentlemen at the 
Englith college in Bruges, is executed with different merit; fome of 
the Paftorals being rendesed in a ityle-of verfe truly Virgilian, others 
with lefs fucce's; but all in pure and chaite Latinity. Nothing, however, 
could be more ealy than fuch atafk: fince a great part of thofe poems 
being borrowed from Virgil, .wanted only to be replaced in the original 
JangBage. Pope's Pattorals are, indeed, with great. propriety, called 
Kclogues; for they confit chiefly of paflages felected from former 
Writers; and probably this. was the. reafon why Virgil’s poems of the 
fame kind obtained that title —A conjecture which we wonder none of 
his Commentators, at leaft none that we remember, have hit upon, L 
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Art. 10. ddr. Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations ; attempted 
in Blank Verfe, after the Manner of Dr. Young By T.New- 
comb, A. NI. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 4s. fewed. Davis 
and Reymers. 

In our XVith volume, p. 289, feq. .we gave a pretty full account of 
the firft part. of this undertaking, viz. the verfion of the Contemp/ations 
on the Night: and in vol. XVII. the Reader will alfo find our Review 
of the Fioqver-Garden. ‘Thefe two articles we confider as fufficient fpe- 
cimens of Mr. Newcomb’s performance ; which is now compleated, by 
the addition of Af. d.tativns among the Tombs, Contemplations on the Starry 
Heavens, A Defcant on Creation, and A Winter-piece. 


NoveELs. 


Art. 11. The Rife and furprizing Adventures of Donald M¢Gre- 
gor. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 4s. Williams. 


} To -fuch Readers as can be pleafed with flafhy wit, and delighted 
. Sich lewd intrigues, we recommend the Adventures of Donald M‘Gre- 
gor. But as the Author feems capable of more reputable produc- 
tions, we would advefe him, for the future, to employ his talents in a 
manner that’ may redound more to his credit; when he writes again, he 
would moreover, do well to be more confiftent in his plan, than he has 
been in the flovenly prodution before us: towards the conclufion of 
which, he abfurdly turns the low and rafcally intrigues of Donald, the 
knavifh Citv-Broker, into the fcandalous common-place abule of a cer- 
tain unpopular northern Peer! 


Art.12. The Hiftory of Mifs Oakley. 12m0. 2s. fewed. 
Printed for the Author, and fold by Bladon. | 


An agreeable trifle: written with more eafe and vivacity, than cor- 
rectnefs or judgment, 


Art. 13. The Difcovery; or, Memoirs of Mifs Marianne Middle- 
ton. By Mrs..Woodfin, Author of Harriot Watfon, Sally 


Sable, and of The Auction, amodern Novel. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
6s. Lownds. : 


Mrs. Woodfin is a notable Svinfter of Novels. Befides the feveral 
Adventure-books mentioned above, fhe is the Author of Memoirs of a 
; t. Scotch 
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Scotch Family, and, probably, of many other fuch like.performances, 
long fince buried in oblivion. Shedoes not want invention; for which 
we are very forry; and hope that her fchool in Bullen Court * in the 
Strand, will find her in better employment for the- future,’ than in ma- 
nufaéturing tedious and trivial Romances. 





—* Vid. Pref. Advert. p. xxxii. 


Art. 14. Ademeirs of the: Princefs of Monpenfier, and the Duke A 
Balajre. .'Tranflated from the French, 12mo, 2s. fewed. 
Wilkie. : 

An old tale, wretchedly tranflated. 


ie 


ie » 


i 
v 
‘ 
7 

; 
; 
i 
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DOGGREL. 


Art. 15. Homer Traveflie: Being a new Burlefque Tranflation of 
the Ten firft Books of the Iliad. By the Tranflator® “The Se- 
cond Volume. Small 8vo. 3s. bound. Hooper. 


Of the firft volume of this work, our Readers wil find an account in 
our Review, vol. XXVI. page 454, to which we refer them for a cha- 
racter of this equally droll and indecent ribaldry. This kind of read-~ 
ing, we fuppofe, has had its day. L 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 16. An Addrefi to the Public, on the late Difmnifion of a Gene- 
- ral Officers. 8yo. 18. Nicoll, : 


What effeét this fenfible and fpirited Addrefs will have upon the minds 
of the generality of Readers, we know not; the impartial and judi- 7 
cious, however, we are perfuaded, will read it with pleafure.—The | 
Author’s defign is very laudable, and worthy of a good Citizen; it is : 
to improve our confidence in the government under which we live, and 
to deteé&t the malicious arts. of thofe. who would influence us to with- a4 
draw it. This confidence is, undoubtedly, the real ftrength and {pirit if 
of every kingdom ; and whatever tends to Jeffen it, fhou'd be looked 
upon with a-cautious jealoufy. It fhould neither be given nor with- 
drawn, indeed, without the moft-impartial and fcrupulous confideration. 

Our Author endeavours to make it appear, and, in our opinion, ' 
makes it clearly appear, that the army has no reafon to-complain of the ) 
difmiffion of the Officer in queftion, that he himfelf has not, upon the 
whole, received.an injury as a private Cit:zen, nor the public any de- 
triment. He does not mean to depreciate the General's conduét, or to * 
fet it below that ttandard, which can be jultified by fadt, and a fair ap- 1. 
peal to palt tranfactions. 

‘ I am ready to allow him, fays he, what he ungueftionably has, a 
fpirited courage ; as to conduat, have we heard of this General Officer 
in the fame brilliant light as we did of Wolfe and of Amherft? Have 
we heard of him diftinguifhing himfelf in Germany, as we did of Mof- 
tyn, Waldegrave, and others in the plains of Minden? We bave 
beard «f him at Rochefort; but the indulgent public draws a veil over 
that tranfaGtion, and though it might have been called forth in all its 
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glaring colours, had he taken an aétive part in favour of adminifration, 
the gon caufe he is now engaged in, fanéctifies every part of his former 
conduct. 

‘ What tho’ the trumpet of war founds no longer its big alarms, the 
General, even in this piping time of peace, may have an opportunity’ of 
being prefent at councils of war at Wildman’s, and of figning refolu- 
tions that nothing can be done.’ R 


Art. 17. An annual Abftraét of the Sinking Fund, from Michaelmas 
1718, when it was firft fated to Parliament, to the roth of Oc- 
tober 1763. By a Member of Parliament, many Years in 
the Treafury. 4to. 5s. boards, Newbery, &c. 


As this abftract of the account, Debtor and Creditor, of the Sinking 
. Fund, from the firft eltablifhment thereof, to Michaelmas lait, is un- 


doubtedly authentic, it cannot fail of being very acceptable to the 
‘public.- 


Art. 18. An Anfwer tothe Budget. Infcribed to the Caterie. 
4to, 1s, - Sumpter. . 


As it was afked of.a bad Reader—‘ Do you read, or do you fing? 
Iffyou fing, you fing very ill.’—So it might be demanded of this Pam- 
eteer—Are you ferious, or in jeft? If you joke, you joke very ill. 


_Art. 19. 4 Second Letter to the Common Council of the City of Lon- 
don, with Remarks on Lord Chief ‘fuftice Pratt’s Anfwer to Sir 
‘Thomas Harrifon, the Chamberlain. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 


Tn our Catalogue for April, we gave an account of the firft Letter.to 
this refpeftable body of Citizens; who, however, were therein not very 
refpetably handled. In this fecond epiflolary document, another plea- 
fant and farcaitical Writer (for the Author of the frf# Letter has difclaim- 
ed his, in a public Advertifement) again attacks the worfhipful Common 
Council, on the fubje& of Lord Chief Juftice Pratt’s Anfwer to the Com- 
pliment paid him, at the communication of their refolution with regard 
to his conduct, and atthe prefenting him with a Copy of his Freedom in 
a gold box. The Anfwer itfelf, too, is, with great acrimony, taken, 
or rather torn to pieces, with as little ceremony as the former Writer 
treated his Lordfhip’s Letter to the city of Exeter: and our Author con- 
cludes with the following reflection, couched in a more ferious ftrain. 

‘ What, fays he, ought to be the ambition of a Judge? Ought it 
. to be to pleafe any man, or any body of men, how great, or how re- 
fpectable foever? ‘To do juitice, his Lordfhip well knows, is a Judge’s 
utmoft ambition, Warped, he fhould be, by no affection, no preju- 
dice, no partiality, no affectation of leaning to the popular fide: fuch 
a Magiftrate will be conttant and inflexible in the performance of his 
duty, tet who willbe pleafed or difpleafed. Nec famit aut ponit Jecures 
arbitria popularis aurea. And I have faid this the rather, becaufe the 
human mind, guarded as it is naturally againft the grofler aéts of cor- 
ruption, by the delicacy of its feelings, and by the apprehenfion of de- 
tection, is {ometimes lefs aware of the fecret and poifonous influence of 

a thitit after popular credit and eftimation : both are equally diftant 
‘ 3 from 
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from the true and found principles of juftice and equity, though the 
latter defire is by far the moft baneful to’ fociety, becaufe extending it- 
felf to a greater variety of objects, and fecurer in its very nature from 
the fear of a difcovery.’ ; : a MISTEDR 


MIrIscELLANEOUWS. 


Art. 20.. 4 Treatife upon Wheel-Carriages; foewing their pegeet 

. Defetts: With a Plan and Defcription of a new-conftrutted Wag- 

gon; which will effectually preferve and improve the public Roads, 

and be more ufeful, cheap, and handy to the Proprietor. By Da- 
niel Bourn. 8vo. rs. 6d. Crowder. 


As we were informed, that the Author of this pamphlet intended to 
build a waggon on the plan given in the wotk before us, in order that 
it might be infpected by the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, we 
thought it not improper to 86 our account of this pamphlet, ‘till 
the machine had been infpeéted by a Committee of that ufeful body, 
This has now been done ; and it appeared, from a trial made.with this 
machine againft a broad-wheel wapgaa with iron axles, that tho’ Mr, 
Bourn’s waggon would undoubtedly improve the roads, and might be 
purchafed at about half the expence of a broad-wheel waggon, yet the 
additional force requifite to draw the machine, would very greatly in- 
creafé the expence of the Proprietor, and confequently render it ulelefs 
as a common ftage-waggon;. for fix horfes in the broad-wheeled wag- 

on, drew a load of five tons, as eafily as eight could draw the fame 
oad on Mr. Bourn’scarriage. | 

This defeé&t, however, feems in a great meafure to have flowed from 
the Author’s miftaking the nature of his own contrivarice. He did nor 
confider, that his wheels having a double bearing, the pivots on which 
they move need be only half as big as the iron axle of a broad-whecled 
waggon; whereas it appeared, from an accurate menfuration made by 
the Committee of the. Society of Arts, that Mr. Bourn’s pivots. were 
nearly as large as the axles of the broad-wheeled waggon againft which 
his machine was tried ; and confequently the friction of his wheels in- 
creafed to almoft double what it might have been. Convinced of this, 
and fome other defeéts in his waggon, he feems determined to compleat 
his own defign, and give it all the advantages the nature of the con- 
ftru€tion will admit. If he purfues his defign, and can find means to 
enlarge the diameters of his wheels, as well as leffen his pivots; and 
remove the friction of the-fcrapers he has fixed to his upright planks, 
‘for clearing the dirt from the fole.of the wheels, there is no doubt, but 
it will move with the fame facility as a broad-wheeled waggon, and, 
confequently, become a very ufeful and profitable machin | Be 
~ In Part-II. of this pamphlet, entitled, A. few Remarks upon: the 
Highways, Mr. Bourn modeftly acknowleges himfelf a little more out 
-of his province upon fuch a fubject, than when treating upon Mecha- 
“nics. Herein we cannot help joining with our ingenious Author, and 
‘we with he had confined himfelf to thofe fubjeéts in which he is moft 
-converfant.’.. His fcheme for the management of Turnpike Roads with- 
out’ Commiffioners, by one or more-Clerks for each couaty, who, by 
the authority, and under the infpection, of the Juftices and leading Gen- 


tlemen 
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tlemen of. the: county, at the Quarterly Seffions, -are-~- To Farm 
Gates—make Contra&is—Receive and Pay—keep Accounts—aflit to 
form Defigns—bying to Juilice Road-offenders, &c—is, in our opinion, 
big with every evil the Author would wih to avoid by it.——At prefent, 
when a Road-bill is granted, perhaps for ten or fifteen miles, there are 
feldom lefs than one, two, or three: hundred Commiffioners made ; and 
thofe are neighbouring Gentlemen, fubitantial Freeholders, and Tradef. 
men ; the law excluding any others from acting. Now, whether Gen- 
slemen interefted-in the utility of the read, are not more likely, than a 
mercenary Clerk, tocarry their defiga into execution, and lefs liable to 
fpail the road by fparing is Lord/uip’s ground, or the Parfon's hedge, in 
widening narrows ; or tollowing acrook and elbow in the road, rather 
than cut a ftraight path through 4is Wor/bip’s field, does not with us ad- 
mut of a doubt. ~ ; 

The bufinefs of all the Turnpikes in a county would be more than 
could be done at the Quarter feffions. 

It would often be if the power of a leading Gentleman, ia conjunction 
witli the Clerk, to diftrefs any diftri&t that had difpleafed him, either in 
voting, or any other way. It would be a leading ftep towards porting 
all our roads into the hands of ‘the Legiflatare; and’ what ule an evi 
Minifter, if we ever fhould have.one, might make of fucha power, it 
is too eafy to forefee: we, therefore, fincercly hope, that all propofals 
‘which have that tendency, will ever be rejected by Britons. WW am 

gs 


Art. 21. 4 Philofophical Difcourfe on the Nature of Dreams. 
By the Rev. Mr. Saalfeld, Minifter of the Gofpel at Lutzen- 


Sommerren. ‘Tranflated fromthe German. 42mo. 1s. 6d. 
Becket, &c. 


Shall we have no end of tranflations from the German? What 
heaps of their ftuff have we of late imported? As if ave had not ori- 
inal nonfente enough, we have tranflated the reveries of mad. lheo- 
nc and the abfurd-dreams of Fanatics. Mr. Saalfeld brings up 
the rear of this venerable corps, and tells us, with avery grave face, 
that ‘ fhould we dream a vicious dream, we may hope ic will not be 
imputed to us, (0 cur condemnation; but that it is, notwithitanding, a 
wery wicked thing; and, therefore, we ought to beg of God. forgive- 
nefs upon x.’ © Religion! what haft thou fuffered from thy own /a- 
ailiar friends ! | Ls 





Act. 22. 4 Method for finding, wherever we are, by an Obferva- 
tion of the- Moon, more praéticable at Sea than at Land, what 
o’Clock it is then at London, and, confequently, for finding the 


Longitude of the Place where our Ship may then happen to be. 
8vo. 6d. Baldwin. ’ . 


It is an obfervation of the famous Fontenelle, that every perfon, be- 
fore he.underiakes the folution of adifficu’t problem, fhould be furé that 
his abilities are equal to the tafk. If this rule had been obferved by the 
Author of the piece before us, the world had never {een this pamphlet. 
He fuppofes, that if the moon comes to the meridian of London at ten 
o'clock, it will not pafs the meridian of another place fifteen degrees 
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to the weftward of London, till twelve at night, apparent time at Lon- 
don, or not tilb eleven apparent time at the place of -obfervation; be- 
caufe the moon moves about half a degree from weft to eatt, in her or- 
bit, while the earth moves fifteen degrees routd its axis. - And’on' this 
fallacious principle he has founded his method’ of folving the important 
problem of finding the Longitude at fea. . 3 - 

But this is fo far from being the cafe, even fuppofing he has truly efti- 
mated the moon’s motion, and that her orbit was parailel to the Equa- 
tor, that fhe will be upon the meridian of a place fifteen degrees welt of 
Loodon about two minutes after ten, apparénttime at the place of 
obfervaffofi. Our Author, therefore, need not have told us in his pre- 
face, that he was no Aftronomer, as the flightelt perufal of his pam+- 
phlet would have abundantly convinced: the Reader, that he wasa 
itranger to the very elements of that f{cience. ‘ B 

? 


Art. 23. An Explication and Vindication of the firft Seétion‘of the 
foort Obfervations on the Firft Principles and Moving Powers of 
the prefeet Syftem of Philofophy*. ina Letter toa Lady. 8vo. 
6d. icoll. “> a ' 


’ This is no more thana laboured, and, in our opinion, very unnecef- 
fary, apology for what the Author of the Obferyations had advanced ia 
his firft fection, relative to the firft caufe of the revolutions of the hea- 
venly bodies, and other matters, which appeared ta fome {crupulous 
Readers, to be of an irreligious tendercy.. We conceive it much eaficr 
for the Obferver to clear himfelf of the imputation of wilful atheifm, 
than that of miftaken fophiltry ; and are furprized to fee him fo much 
more folicitous to defend his religion, which is fo little concerned with 
his argument, than his philofophy, on which the truth of his whole’ar- 


gumeat depends. K-n- 
* See our laft Month's Review, page 345. | 


Art. 24. 4 new Syflem of Philfophy, founded on the univerfal 
Operaticns of Nature. By Mr. James Usfher. 8vo. as, 


Davies. 


A weak and infufficient attempt, to decry and fet afide the mecha- 
nicat philofophy ; not by fubftituting a new fyftem, but by a revival of 
the ancient exploded notions of fpecific forms, and efficient elements. 
* I have concluded, fays Mr. Usfher, from an attention to well-known 
effeéts, evident to fenfe, that the fimple elements of bodies are, in ge= 
neral, unchangeable, and incorruptible, and were at the beginning cre- 
ated different and divided into kinds or forts; that the embryos, or 
feeds, of natural bodies, are fele€&t compofitions of thofe elemeats, 
which inherit in themfelves, by a divine law, principles productive of 
new feeds and embryos, that continue and eternize the f{pecies by fuc- 
ceflion ; that each kind of element being endued with particular attrac- 
tions and repulfions, the fpecific feeds, convene and confolidate to 
themfelves, their refpeétive kindred and family elements, and refift and 
repel the unrelated and diffociable ones; whence, in the natural round’ 
and courfe of attractions and repulfions, the produétions and diffolutions 
we fee in this tranfitory world, take place.’ ‘ . 


Such 
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Such is Mr. Usther’s fcheme.for explaining, as the Satirift fays, the 
caufation of caufes, and the caufes of things. How far it may prove 
fatisfaftory to the unphilofophical.Reader, we will not prefume to fay, 
but we will venture to predict, that this new fyftem will yield little edi- 
fication to othe:s, That the mechanical philofophy is attended with nu- 
merous and confiderable difficulties, is very certain; but Mr. Usbher, 
inftead of attempting to untie the Gordian knot, hath endeavoured to 
cut, or rather to hack it in two: wanting the fword, however, ofan 
Alexander, he hath failed in the attempt, and hath neither demolithed 
the mechanical fyftem, nor eltablifhed his own, K-n-- 


Art. 25. The General Hiftory 4 the lateWar : Containing its Rife, 
Progrefs, and Event, in Europe, Afia, Africa, and America, 
Ap exhibiting the State of the Belhgerent Powers at the Com- 
mencement of the War; their Intere/ts and Objeéis in its Conti- 
nualion; and Remarks on the Meafures which led Great Britain 
to Victory and Conque/?. Interfperfed with the Charaéters of the 

- able and difinterefted Statefmen, to. whofe Wifdom and Integrity, 
and of the Heroes, to whofe Courage and Condué, we are indebt~ 
ed, for that naval and military Succefs, whichis not to be equalled 
in the Annals of this, or of any other, Nation. And with accu- 
rate Defcriptions of the Seat of War, the Nature and Importance 
4 our Conquefts, and of the moft remarkable Battles, by Sea and 
Land. Illufirated with a Variety of Heads, Plans, Maps; and 
Charts, defigned and engraved by the bef Artifts. By the Rev, 
John Entick, M. A. and other Gentlemen. 8vo. 5 Vols, 
11, 5s. fewed. Dilly. : 


\ If.a.mere compilation from news. papers, Gazettes, and other public 
prints, frequently filled with the lies of the day, or calculated for pri- 
vate or finiiler purpofes, may deferve the refpectable name of a Hiftory, 
the volumes before us may pafs mufter under that title. But if the 
Reader fhould expeét tofind in this work, that difplay of comprehen- 
five abilities, that nice difcernment of perfons. and facts, or thofe rare 
talents of ftyle and compofition, which are included in the charaéter of 
a good Hiftorian, he will be difappointed. With regard to ourfelves, 
we have travelled through the numerous pages of this publication, with 
much the fame improvement and entertainment, as we fhould have met 
with in turning over a file of Gazetteers, or the papers of any other 
Coffee-houfe Hiftorian.' There is one circumftance,. indeed, which 
might induce us to give the preference to the latter, as in fome of ‘our 
news papers there is kept up an appearance at leaft of impartiality; 
whereas the Manufaéturers of this Hittory, profeffedly fet out, and pro- 
ceed on the defign of bepraifing Mr. Pitt, with the moft grofs and ful- 
fome of all poflibleencomiums. ‘Thisis an object they never lofe fight 
of, through the whole work ; which feems, therefore, intended more 
as a fervile panegyric on that patriotic Miniter, than as an impartial 
Hiftory of the tranfactions of the times, Nay, fo little care have thefe 
Compilers taken to conceal, this defign, tho’ fo foreign to the purpofe of 
a General Hiftory, that they have trequently rradferibed whole pages 
of pamphlets profefiedly written in defence of his condutt, and Partis 
. , : cylarly 
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cularly of the Review of Mr. Pitt’s Adminiftration *, which makes no 
inconfiderable figure among the hiftorical and political reflections of the 
refpectable Partnerfhip, here carried on under the ferme of Meffts. En- 


tick and C*. | . K- n=k 


* See Review, vol. XXVII. page 474. 


Ast. 26. Remarks on fome Obfervations on Dr. Brown's Differtation 
on Poetry and Mujfic. Ina Letter to the Author of the Objerva- 
tions. - 8vo. 18. 6d. Davis and Reymers. 


This is a very angry, farcaftic Reply to the learned and ingenious 
Author of the Obfervations.—Little, however, has been done towards 
the eftablifhment of any material argument. Critics, like Philofo- 
phers, can more eafily refute the affertions of their brethren, than de- 
fend their own; and a pofition that ftands only on the three legs of a 
fyllogifm, is eafily tripped up. We fhall not fill any more of our pages 
with the fkirmifhes of thefe critical Warriors, as we fuppofe that few of 
our Readers would be concerned to know whether Myron’s.cow was a 
red or a black cow. | L : 





Art. 27. Friendly Advice to the Fair Sex in particular, and worthy 
the Attention of the other Sex. By a Clergyman of London, 
4to.. 1s. Kearfly. | 


. Shews the ufual caufes, and unhappy confequences, of proftitution ; 
which, the Author fays, is ‘ the reigning and prevailing vice of this 
age.’ He gives his young female Readers plenty of good and fober 
advice on this critical head; and we hope it will not be thrown away 
upon them. But his manner of addrefling them is not the moft engag- 
ing; nor, we fear, are all his arguments fo happily adapted to the 
laudable end he has in view; particularly his infifting fo much on the 
eternity of Hell torments, as the moft powerful diffuafive from vice. 
He does not, however, forget to remind them of the more immediate ill 
confequences; which, we doubt not, will be niore immediately regarded 
by the young and thoughtlefs perfons to whom he addrefles himfelf. 


Art. 28. A brief and neceffary Supplement to all former Treatifes on 
Quadrille; confifting of Hints, Queftions, Explanations, Re- 
ferences, Suppofitions, Sc. For the benefit of the Unlearned, 

. By no Adept. 12mo. 1s. Becket, | 


As we look upon cards to be the greateft of all enemies to Litera- 
ture, by engrofling fo much of that precious time which might be fo 
much more nobly and more ufefully employed, fo we woyld not recom- 
mend the moft ingenious treatife that ever was written on the fubject, 


Art. 29. The Vifitor. By feveral Hands.. Publifhed by William 
Dodd, M. A. Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 12mo, 
 2Vols. 6s. Dilly. 


The papers publithed under the title of the Vifitor, firft made their 
appearance in the Public Ledger.—A news paper-conveyance, indeed, 
was the only one they deferyed ; for the religious papers are moftly fa- 
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natic foftian ; the moral Effays trite ‘and ‘dull; and‘ the attempts at hue 
mour, are impotent and pucrile. L, 
o 


7 


Aut, go. - The Hiftory and Antiquities of the County of Effex. 
Compiled from the moft ancient Hiftorians ; from Domefday- 
Book, Inquifitions poft Mortem, and other the mo valuable 
Records and MSS. &c. By Philip Morant, M. A.. Reétor 
‘of St. Mary’s Colchefter, and Fellow of the Society of An- 


tiquaries. I\luftrated with Copper-platess ‘N° iI. - Folio, 
ros. 6d. Baker. 


This fecond Part of-Mr. Morant's lhbortous compilation, contains 
the Hundred of Lexden, and the chief part of the very large Hundred 
of Hincktord. The firft part was mentioned in our Review, vol. 
XXVIII. page gor. 


S ER.M OWN'S. 


THE fevious Confideration of a future Judgment, avery powerful 
Maiipent to difjuade Youth from the Purfuit of unlawful. Pleafures. 
At Warwick, on a Lord’s-day Evening Lecture, 1763. By John 
Knight. Fuller. 

2. Paul's Farewell to the Church at Corinth—being the fubftance of 
a farewell Sermon in Broad-ftreet Mceting, Reading, April if, 1764. 
By Evan Jones, V. D. M. Dilly. 

3- Moderation éxploined, and Sisal ded ete the Synod of Merfe 
and Teviotdale, at Kelfo. By James Allan, M. A. Minifter at Ey 
mouth. The fecond Edition, enla'ged. 1s. Wilfon. 

4. Before the Vice Prefidents, Stewards, and’ Truftees of the Wet. 
minfter-Hofpital, in James’s-ftreet, Weftminiter, at the pariflt church of 
St. Margaret, on their anniverfary-meeting, April 1z, 1754. By Gre- 
gory Sharpe. L. L.D. Matter of the Temple, Chaplain in ordinary 
two his Majefty, and Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
Dodfley. | 

5. —At the Faglith chorch at Rotterdam, Feb. 29, 1764, being 
the day appointed for public Thankfgiving, Faft, and Prayer, by the 
States of Holland, &c. By Thomas.Greaves. Field. 

6. — Before the Prefident, Vice-Prefidents, Treafurer, &c. of the 
@Hofpitals for the Small-pox and Inoculation, April 12,1764. By Phi- 
“up Lord Bifhop of Norwich. Towh-c'rvis annexed, an Account of the 
rile, progrefs, and fate of the faid Hoflpitals,ofrom their firlt inftitution, 


26 September, 17463 with a lift of the Governors and Subjicribers. 
Woodfall. 











*,* The Letter figned A.D.G. L. &c. &c. is received. We fhall 
ever be glad tolearn the fentiments of ourcandid Readers, however any 
of them may differ from us, on controverfia! fubjedts. ‘| here is no oc- 
cafton to apprehend, that Delenaa ef Carthaz¢ is any part of our real 
delign, On.the contrary, a!l we contend for; is, that the fortifications 
be thoroughly repdired, arid the place put into a betier ftate of defence. 
+4+ The Conclufion of Profeffor Retp’s Enquiry into the Hu- 
man Mind, ts deferred to our next, for want of room. in the 
prefent Month's Review. 
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TO THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 


VotuMeE the THIRTIETH. 





De la Nature. Par J. B. Robinet. 


A Philofophical Effay on the Syftem of Nature. 8vo. Vol. II. 
Printed at Amfterdam, for Harrevelt: imported by Becket 
and De Hondt, 


Li is now: about tvo years fince the firft volume of this ex- 
traordinary treatife made its appearance in public; in the 
mean time, the bold and daring fingularity of the Author’s fen- 
timents, have drawn upon him no little obloquy, from the pro- 
feffed Advocates for eftablifhed opinions. ‘This hath not deterred 
him, however, from proceeding in his intended career, and ad- 
vancing propofitions ftill more exceptionable, more daring and 
fingular. In his former volume, he had only the Philofophers 
to contend with; in the prefent, he hath braved all the autho- 
rity and zeal of the Theologifts, by much the more formidable 
Antagonifts of the two. Equally zealous in the caufe of fup- 
pofed truth, as others may be in that of orthodoxy, he rufhes 
boldly into the ftrongeft holds of his Opponents, regardlefs of all 
perfonal confequences. How far he hath, in this, acted the 
prudential part, either with regard to himfelf, or even to the pro- 
pagation of what he apprehends to be truth, and which he ap- 
pears to have fo much at heart, we prefume not to determine, 
Certain it is, that he hath difplayed a confiderable fhare of *phy- 
Jofophical ingenuity, as well as logical acumen throughout the 
greater part of his performance; and, tho’ we conceive him to 
be fometimes egregioufly miftaken, as to very eflential points in 
his firft principles, his miftakes are evidently thofe of a man of. 
genius, by which fucceeding Writers, of greater attention, may 
profit. Indeed, the principal fault in this Writer feems to be 
too much precipitancy, the common attendant on quick parts, 
and a lively imagination. He is alfo too diffufe, and too defi- 
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cient in the analytic® method, to treat fuch abftracted fubjeéts 
with all the peripicuity requifite to eftablifh any propofitions 
concerning them, on a folid and unexceptionable bafis. Not- 
withftanding thefe obvious defects, however, this treatife a- 
bounds with fhrewd obfervations and refleCtions on the moft cu- 
rious topics of theological and metaphyfical difquifition. In 
juftice to the ingenious Author, therefore, and for the fatisfac- 
tion of our Readers, we fhall give as concife an abftrac of it, 
as the multiplicity and variety of fubjects treated of, will ad- 
mit. 

Mr. Robinet hath divided his treatife into five parts; the firft 


_ intended to prove the neceflary equality between phyfical good 


and evil ; the fecond, relative to the uniform generation of phy- 
fical Beings; the. third, containing the doétrine of moral in- 
ftin&; the fourth, the natural hiftory of the human foul. Of 
thefe four parts, we have already given a fhort account}; at 
prefent, therefore, we have only to confider the fifth and laft; 
containing anenquiry into the Being and Attributes of the Au- 
thor of Nature, or God. 


In the third chapter of the firft part of this work, the Author 


‘had: advanced the neceffity of the exiftence of a God, or of a 


firft Caule, of which all the phenomena of Nature’ are’ the ef- 
feéts. But, as to the effence or attributes of that God, we are 
deftined, fayshe, to remain for ever ignorant of them, and may 
ftill, with the fame propriety as the Athenians once did, infcribe 
our temples to the UNKNOWN Gop. The intent and defign of 
this fifth part of our Author’s treatife, is, to explain and juttify 
his fentiments on this head ; ‘which he hath here very elaborately 


_attempted dividing his feveral arguments and illuftrations into 


no lefs than eighty-nine chapters, befides an Appendix. Our 
Readers will hardly expect us to fpecify feverally the fubje& of 
each, as we fhould have, in that cafe, barely room for a mere 
tranflation of the table of conterits: but we fhall endeavour to 
give a general idea of the Author’s principal arguments and 
manner of reafoning. 


He fets out with obferving, there is fo great a difference be- 
tween the perfections of an infinite Being, and the qualities of 
a finite Being, that the terms we make ufe of in {peaking of the 
attributes of the Deity, have abfolutely no meaning, becaufe 
they do not convey any precife ideas to the minds of thofe who 
make ufe of them. It is impoffible, fays he, to comprehend 


* This would have prevented anumber of tautolozies and repetitions 


to be met with. throughout, and have fhortened the treatife, at leaft one 
half. 


+ See Review, vol. XVI. p. 143—375. 
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any thing by the words ufed to exprefs things confefledly in- 
comprehenfible, He looks upon it, therefore, as only a more 
refined {pecies of Anthropomorphitifm to inveft the Deity with 
the attributes of goodnefs, wildom, juftice,—different only in 
degree, from thofe qualities inmen. On this head he fhrewdly 
oblerves, that the merit, or the degree, of thefe virtuous qua- 
lities in man, confifts in, or, at leaft, is enhanced by, his be- 
ing fubject to the contrary qualities, having it in his power or 
choice to do good or ill ; whereas there is no fuch imperfection in 
the Deity, who is incapable of evil. 


With regard to the notions commonly formed of the attributes 
of the Deity, he obferves, that they are only the fimple ideas of 
exiftence, power, knowlege, &c. elevated, or annexed, toour 
notion of infinity ; or, to fpeak more precifely, that we con- 
ceive thofe qualities to be infinite and unlimited, tho’ it is im- 
poffible for us to form a conception of them as fuch. Under 
this head he examines and compares the fentiments of Mr. Locke, 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. Harris, and others, refpecting the application 
of the terms expreflive of human qualities and facultics, to the 
attributes of God. ‘The term aéion, for inftance, ‘is applied in 
common both to the Deity and to created Beings, whereas the 
difference between their action muft be altogether effential. 
Man cannot act without means; but God.aéts in and of him- 
felf, ina manner totally incomprehenfible. Man acts by certain 
means, and his wifdom confifts in chufing and employing the 
moft proper means to effect the end defigned. This is all we 
can underftand, and yet from hence it is that we form the pre- 
tended idea of infinite wifdom, as if any human quality could 
be fufceptible of infinity. ‘Thus, continues Mr. Robinet, every 
thing feems eafy to comprehend, if we reft fatished with a fu- 
perficial obfervaticn ; but every thing appears dificult and myf- 
terious, if we penetrate farther; and hence Philofophers have 
in vain attempted to define the word aé?, fo as to be equally ap- 
plicable to.God and to created Beings. 


Itis, indeed, impoffible, according to this Writer, for man, 
in the prefent ftate of things, to acquire an idea adequate to 
any of the divine attributes ; fo thatitis equally impoffible that 
his words fhould exprefs what is incomprehenfible. It is in 
Nature alone, fays he, that the types of every thing exift, of 
which we.can have any pofitive, clear, and diflin& conception ; 
all our experience being ccnfined to natural objects. We can 
form no notion whatever, that is not founded on the fimple 
ideas acquired by our fenfes, or by the reflection of the mind, con- 
templating its own operations, When, therefore, we impute 
intelligence, wifdom, goodnefs, or any other attribute what- 
ever to any Being, our ideas of thofe qualities to-whatever de- 
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gree we may carry them, have always: their bafis on what we 
have obferved and experienced among ourfelves. It is, there- 
fore, impoffible, under the prefent difpenfation of things, for 
man to entertain any other notion of the perfections of the 
Deity, than that which he entertains of human perfections: and 
this is the anthropomorphitifm, which the Author combats in 
this work. 


Mr. Robinet proceeds next to enquire into the fources of this 
fuppofed error, or, as he terms it, {piritual Anthropomorphitifm ; 
not that he affects to have made the difcovery of this fo very 
general a mifapprehenfion. Archbifhop King, the celebrated 
Author of the Origin of Evil, he fays, faw it in its true 
light, and had he thought proper to have expofed it in its 
proper colours, would have faved our Author that trouble, 
Dr. King, however, is not the only Englifh Writer that hath 
been of our Author’s opinion in this refpeét ; but he feems ei- 
ther to be but hittle acquainted with fome late philofophical pro- 
ductions of this country, or elfe he hath wilfully concealed his 
knowlege of them; left his Readers fhould difcover fo much 
affinity in his fentiments as to think him obliged to them for 
many of the moft notable and ftriking arguments he hath made 
ufe of in his Effay*. 


The firft caufe of the above-mentioned error, our Author 
imputes to the natural weaknefs of the human underftanding, 
in fometimes forming falfe conclufions on as falfe principles. 
Thus becaufe the human mind can form no idea of qualities 
fuperior to thofe of intelligence, wifdom, juftice, and goodnefs, 
they boldly impute them to the Author of Nature: but what 
an inference is that? Muft God neceflarily poflefs qualities of 
the fame kind with man, becaufe men have no conceptions of 
any other to attribute to him? A fecond caufe of this error is 
imputed to the abufe of ideal abftraCtion ; as if it were poffible 
for us fo to abftract our ideas, as by elevating thofe of a finite 
Being to an infinite, we fhould convert an human quality into a 
divine attribute. Under this head the Author examines whe- 
ther finite, created Spirits are rendered analogous to the infinite 
and uncreated Spirit of God, in confequence of any common 
attribute of thinking? ‘This he determines in the negative; 
alledging, that God is not a thinking Being, nor even a Spirit, 
if by Spirituality is underftood intelligence or intellect. A third 


* Particularly for feveral of thofe made ufe of to fupport his doStrine 
of the perfect equality of phyfical good and evil in the univerfe, in the 
firt part of this work: and again many of thofe in fupport of his ar- 
guments in the part before us, againft imputing moral attributes to the 
Deity.. See Epiftles philofophical and moral. 
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fource of the above error, fays Mr. Robinet, is the imperfect 
ftate of languages, and their influence on opinions. Being un- 
der a neceflity of making ufe of the fame terms to defcribe cer- 
tain divine attributes as well as human faculties, we inadvert- 
ently accuftom ourfelves to annex the fame ideas to them in both 
circumftances, including under the fame apprehenfton the at- 
tributes of God, and the faculties of man. But we have no 
other than human ideas, and an human language adapted to 
objets within our comprehenfion, and, confequently, incapa- 
ble to exprefs any thing fupernatural. Hence it is, that the 
words fe and know, are fo greatly mifapplied when they relate 
to the Deity. In this place the Author obferves, how very rea- 
dy we are to put ourfelves in the place of God; exemplifying 
Dr. Grew’s famous explication* of the Trinity, afterwards re- 
futed by Le Clerct+. A fourth caufe of this error, is conceived 
to be the famous do¢trine of the univerfality and eternity of the 
ideas of truth, juftice, order, &c. in other words, the fitnefs 
of things. This doctrine, as commonly received, is contro- 
verted by our Author, with a good deal of acutenefs and force ; 
after which he goes on to confider the mode of generalizing our 
ideas, as conceived by Locke, Malbranche, and others. A 
fifth caufe of the above error of fpiritual Anthropomorphitifm, 
our Author imputes to the mifunderftanding and mifconftruc- 
tion of the holy Scriptures; with the doétrines of which, he 
maintains, that his philofephy is perfectly confiftent. 


Having fpecified the feveral fources of the general miftaken 
method of forming our conceptions of the Deity, Mr. Robinet 
proceeds to a metaphyfical inveftigation of infinitude, immen- 
fity, andeternity ; in confequence of which he determines, that 
the words infinite, immenfe, and eternal, are epithets which we 
cannot, with any philofophical propriety, annex to intelligence, 
goodnefs, wifdom, juftice, &c., according to the fimple ideas 
we have of thofe qualities, or have annexed to thofe terms. 


Had our Author ftopt here, and put an end to his treatife, we 
apprehend it would have been much lefs exceptionable, than it 
may be generally conceived at prefent: but the misfortune of 
the fanguine and precipitate, is, that, elated with a fmall ad- 
vantage, they tempt fuccefs, till they mifcarry. ‘The greateft 
defect of a Logician, next to proving nothing at all, is proving 
toomucbh; and the next to that, the proving what is not imme- 
diately to the purpofe, or bringing a weak argument to fupport 


* In his Cofmologia Sacra,. where he fuppofes that God the Father, 
in reflecting on himfelf, formed fubftantial ideas; and that the Son and 
Loly Ghoft were only f-ch fubftantial images of the Father. 

¢ Bibliotheque Choifie. Tom. i. 238. 
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what He has already maintained by aftronger. This latter, we 
conceive to. be the cafe with our Author, during the remainder 
of his treatife. He hath endeavoured to demonftrate with gréat 
fhrewdnefs and ability, that there is an effential diftin@tion be- 
tween human qualities and divine attributes; in Other words, 
that moftal attributes cannot {without a latitude of which he is 
igforant) be attributed to the Deity: His arguments, hitherto, 
have been founded on the firm bafis of phyfical knowlege ; 
which, as Lord Bacon obfeives, is the foundation of all the {ci- 
ences; in the farther purfuit of his fubjeét, however, he lets 
po this firm hold of the rod of experience, to catch at the me- 
taphyfical reed of imaginary terms. In fhort, Mr. Robinet 
would re-prove, or prove over again metaphyfically, what he 
exultingly thinks he hath fafficiently done by phyfical reafoning 
already. ‘To this purpofe he founds a new argument on tthe 
Perfection of the Divine Being: to which term; however, 
we conceive as many objections may be made, as he hath before 
done to wifdom, goodnels, juftice, intelligence, &c. Our Au- 
thor miftakes in thinking Perfcé?:on a metaphyfical and not a 
moral attribute*. He may fay, indeed, that he doth not think 
it fo. But then what hath he made it? Be thiss however, as 
it will; on the fimple attribution of indefinite perfection to the 
Deity, he proteeds #o determine, that God is not intelligent, 
beod, nor holyt; that he is neither juft nor unjuft, free nor 
neceffitated 5 that he neither acts atrandom nor by defign; that 
he is.ignorant of nothing, yet knows nothing, Our Readers 


‘will readily credit us when we aflure them, there is moré inge- 


nuity than iolid reafoning ufed in the fupport of thefe propofi- 
tions. ‘There is interfperfed, however, through the whole, as 
we before intimated, a confiderable fhare of metaphyfical know- 
Jege, as well as great ftrength and acutenefs of artificial rea- 


‘foning. 


* Our Author afcribes metaphyfical attributes to the Deity ; but thefe 
-are all either incomprehentible or negative. It is impeflible, however, 
to convey his meaning precifely in any other terms than his own. ‘ Les 
attributs metaphyfiques de Dieu, IT afiete, |’ immenfite, 1a fimplicite, 
Peternié, 1’ abfolue perfection, et toutes fortes d’ infinité font des aega- 
tions precifes des perfections reconnaes dans la Creature, Ils ne difent rzen 
de ce que Dieu ef, mais ils font ju/ement appliqués a cet etre ineffable, 
comme des titres par lefquels nous reconnoiffons que fon efenfe, infini« 
ment au-deflys des chofes naturelles, n’eft limitée en aucune matiere.’ 
This Author muft have a notable hand, indeed, at the equivoque, to 
be able to have effected ail tit is bere pretended. 


t It is tobe obferved, however, that tho’ our Author does not ad- 
mit the Deity to be mtelligent, good, nor holy, he maintains that he is 
wi/er than éutelligent, better than good, and more facred than holy. 
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Among many other curious propofitions difcufled in this part 
of the work, is the fubje¢t of Being, a fubject undoubtedly the 
moft curious and refined of all others, for it is in vain for Phi- 
lofophers to write or talk, till they know what they are writin 
and talking about. Our Author hath watted feveral pages in his 
enquiry into the nature of Spirit, the mode of exfihtice of 
thinking sa i ; the poffibility of endowing matter with a ca- 
pacity of thinking; the fpecific intelligence of the foul, and 
other curious topics: we think, however, that in ‘all thefe he 
hath begun at the wrong end of his enquiry. At leaft, we are 
certain, if he had as much phyfical knowlege as metaphyfical 
fubtilty, he would have rather made our ideas and fenfations 
the criterion of the exiftence of Matter, and .thence proceeded 
to the inveftigation of Spirit, than have taken’ the former for 
granted, and bewildered himfelf about the exiftence and qua= 
lities of the latter, We would, indeed, recommend this me- 
thod to an Author of Mr. Robinet’s turn and abilities for thefe 
enquiries ; not doubting but he will foon find the advantage of 
it, and feel his arguments, if we may fo exprefs it, ftand on a 
firmer bafis than they-do at prefent. Thus, before we fhould 
enquire whether there be any analogy between the exiftence of 
God and of man, we fhould enquire into the nature of exift- 
ence in general; and, to this purpofe, into the ‘nature of our 
ideas of exiftence, and which way they were obtained. To 
this end, we fhould begin with the principle of Des Cartes. 
No man, in the firft place, doubts of his own exiftence. He 
hath only to take a furvey of the objects around him alfo, to 
be convinced, that there are a multiplicity and diverfity of dif- 


~ tin@ Beings comprehended in the univerfé. In the knowlege of 


the modes, in which thefe Beings feparately exift, and by which 
they are feverally diftinguifhed from each other, confifts the 
whole {cience of Ontology: exiftence, in genera), being a term 
expreflive of an abftra€&t idea, impoffible to define. Hence, 
tho’ we may define the effence of any individual Being, or cla(fs 
of Beings; we cannot pretend to define the eflenceof Being it- 
felf, or to defcribe how Beings:in general exift.. Indeed, this 
would not be to explain the effence of things, but abfurdly to 
perplex our limited faculties, in order to explain the eflentiality 
of that effence. To examine how we came firft by our ideas 
of exiftence, and what that idea, is, we muft begin with en- 
quiring into the nature of our own confcioufnefs. We fhould 
refle&t, that if’ we had never felt, or perceived, any thing of 
ourfelves, .or the objects around us, ‘we never fhould have had 
any confcioufnefs of our own, or any notion of their, exift- 
ence. It is, indeed, greatly to be queftioned, whether the fenfe 
or confcioufnefs of our. own’ exiftence, does not immediately 
"0; tee ee eee 
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arife from the perception of fome external obje&. Till fomé 
impreflion be made on the organs of fenfe, no fenfation can be 
formed, and without fenfation no Being can form ideas, or 
think, much lefs meditate or refle&t ; fuch confcioufnefs of our 
exiftence, therefore, could not arife from thought or reflection. 
Till fome of the organs of fenfe alfo be affected or imprefled by 
fome perceptible object, they could have no fenfation: for we 
cannot feel, hear, or fee nothing. Such confcioufnefs could not 
arife from mere fenfation. What kind of confcioufnefs then 
can be attributed to a Being without either reflection or ‘fenfa- 
tion? Surely none! The loweft. degree of fenfe that can be 
imputed toan animal Being, is the fenfation of mere refiftance. 
The grofleft nerves, however, do not feel any refiftance, unlefs 
fome object ftrike, prefs, or be fomehow obtruded againft them; 
in which cafe they not only refift fuch percuffion, preffure, or 
obtrufion, as all other bodies of equal tenacity do, but they are 
affeted, in fo doing, in a manner peculiar to themfelves, with 
what we call a fenfation. From this fenfation, the moft fimple 
of all others, is derived our idea of force or power, thé fource 
of action; the firft and moft indefinite of all perceptible Beings: 
Now, that this power is not any thing merely inherent in, or 
the quality of, the perceptive faculty or organ, is evident; be- 
caufe we never experience the exertion of force, unlefs the 
organ of fenfe be oppofed by fome refifting 7 the ex- 
ertion felt being always proportionable to fuch refiftance; fo that 
we can no more doubt that force or power exifts in the object, 
than that we feel its exiftence in ourfelves. Hence we may de- 
rive the knowlege of the exiftence of feveral diftin&t powers ot 
phyfical Beings; from which by analyfis we may arrive at the 
moft fimple or primary element of thofe Beings, and by fynthe- 
fis, come to fuch a knowlege of the efficient caufe of their ex- 
iftence, as is deducible from philofophical inveftigation, ~ = ~ 


































But we muft here take leave of this performance; recom- 
mending it, under caution however, to all thofe whofe tafte 
or curiofity may induce them to apply to metaphyfical ftudies. 
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Les Elemens primitifs des Langues, decouverts, ec. 


The primitive Elements of Language difcovered, by comparing 
the Hebrew Roots with thofe of the Greek, the Latin and the 
French. Comprehending an Enquiry into the’ Manner ia 
which Languages are formed, and what they have in com- 
mon with each other. By Mr. Bergier, Doétor of Theo- 
logy, and Curate‘in the Diocefe of Befahcdn. 12m6. Paris, 
1764. Imported by Becket and De Hondt. 
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H E ingenious Author of this performance, prefents it to 

the public as an introductory Effay; intending, if it 
meet with encouragement; to confider the fubjec more at large 
in a future work: ‘his reafons for engaging in which, as well 
as an idea of his plan, may be gathered from the firft Diflerta- 
t10n. } . 

‘ All thofe, fays he, who have made the ancient languages 
their ftudy,.or have been defirous of facilitating the ftudy of 
them to others, have been fenfible of the neceffity of recurring 
to their roots; that is to fay, to the primitive words, from 
which all others are derived. It was with great reafon they 
expeéted by fuch means to diminifh their labour, as by fixing 
in the memory a fmall number of original terms, they would 
imprefs on the mind the whole language of which thofe terms 
were the elements. ‘The knowlege of a language; particularly 
a dead one, confifts only in knowing the fignification of all the 
words it contains; the Syntaxis, or conftruction of language 
being eafily attainable by cuftom. ~ . 


¢ The Learned, continues he, who have given us Dictiona- 
ries of the Greek and of the Oriental languages, have carefully 
diftinguifhed thofe terms which appeared to them to be the roots, 
or elements of fuch language; deducing all other words from 
this fource. He conceives, however, that they have not fuc- 
ceeded, becaufe they have generally taken verbs for the radical 
terms, whereas they fhould rather have adopted nouns: the 
latter exprefling objects themfelves, and the former only the e- 
lations fubfifting between them. Mankind, doubtlefs, gave 
names to objects before they expreffed their relations ; nouns, 
therefore, certainly are rather primitive terms than verbs. The 
Jatter have at moft given ufe only to verbal nouns, fignificant of 
the action of the verb from which they are derived; whereas 
the former have frequently no relation to any verb whatever, 
nor can poffibly have their derivation from them. 


_ 6 The true roots, or radical terms, of all latiguages, Mr. 
Bergier conceives to be monofyllables. Now the greateft part 
of the'verbs in all languages, he obferves, are Compofed of two 
or more fyllablesy while there are an infinitude of particles and. 
nouns which have but one fyllable; but is it natural, fays he, 
to fuppofe, that the compound word fhould be the root of. the. 
fimple, rather than that the fimple fhould be the radical of ‘the 
compound? This obfervation is in a manner demonftrative, if 
we reflect, that évery one of the fyllables in ‘compound words 
hath each a ‘particular meanitig! fueh fyllables or fignificative 
particles being, in fact, the materials of which thofe.words are 
2 conitituted, 
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conftituted, and therefore muft be regarded as the only genuine 
radical terms. 


¢ In the Hebrew Dictionaries, where the greateft pains have 
been taken to diftinguifh thefe roots, there are ftill a great num- 
ber of compound terms, whofe roots the Grammarians have not 
yet been able to difcover: if we can difcover thein, therefore, 
by a new method, it is a corroborating proof that theirs is falfe 
or defective. Again, There are a multiplicity of nouns whofe 
fignification is very different from that of the verbs, from which 
it is pretended they are derived; hence this method of deriva- 
tion cannot poffibly be right. There are other nouns which, at 
the fame time, as they bear a fenfe analogous to that of the verb 
from which they are fuppofed to be derived, have other mean- 
ings annexed to them abfolutely different ; thefe muft be deriv- 
ed from fome other fource; and fuch nouns be evidently confti- 
tuted of different roots. Add to all this, that the Grammari- 
ans, not to depart from their principles, are often obliged to 
form verbs Which are not in ufe, in order to ferve as the roots 
to compound words. Would it not be better, therefore, to re- 
nouncé this arbitrary method, to infert in our Diétionaries none 
but terms in ufe, and to feek for their roots fh the monofylla- 
bles of which they are compofed !’ | 


Such is Mr. Bergier’s fcheme, the neceffity of which, he tells 
us, hath been often felt by the Learned, but either from the 
difficulty of the tafk, or their avocation to other ftudies, ‘ic hath 
never been effe&ted. He doth not even make it a queftion, 
whether the elements of language are to be fought for in the 
Hebrew rather than in any other tongue, as he takes this point 
for granted ; it being allowed on all hands, that the Hebrew is 


the moft ancient, and bears the greateft marks of a primitive 


language *, He admits, neverthelefs, that the Hebrew will 
hardly“furnifh us with three hundred monofyllables, a {mall 
number to compofe near two thoufand principal words, which 
are generally {pecified by the Grammarians, together with thofe 
other compound modes of diction, the fource of which the 

have not yet sifcovered. Our Author is fo far from being dif 
heartened at this circumftance, that he goes on to aggravate it, 
by faying, that out of the above-mentioned three hundred Hee 
brew monofyllables, at»leaft a third of them muft be thrown 
afide, as differing only in the ftronger or weaker method of pro- 
gouncing them.: He ventures, neverthelefs, to declare, that 


' ..* Some ingenious Writers, however, have conceived, and, indeed, 


have fapported their opiniou.with much plaufibility, that the Celtic 
language is, in this refpect, to be preferred to the Hebrew, 
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the Hebrew language is nothing more than a diverfified com- 
bination of about two hundred monofyllables or fimple founds. 


The true’ roots of language are, according to Mr. Bergier, 
for the moft part mere images. In the primitive ages, mankind 
applied themfelves to the defcription of objeéts, in order to make 
themfelves underftood: to this end they employed not only the 
tones of their voice, but the action of their organs, and the 
motion of their limbs; an artifice which, dictated at firft by ne- 

‘ceflity, became afterwards the foundation of the arts of dane- 
ing and mufic, and at this day conftitutes the perfection of ora- 
tory. The firft jargon of infancy is only an aflemblage of thefe 
defcriptions ; thus, in order to reprefent infenfible objeéts, or 
the actions and affections of the mind, they are feized with va- 
rious corporeal fymptoms, expreffive of what they would de- 
{cribe: thus, to exprefs love and affeGtion, they clafp one in 
their arms; to denote hatred, they turn away the face;. their 
fear is exprefled by remaining motionlefs, og trembling; and 
their admiration, by fixing, or lifting up, ais eyes. They 
exprefs grief by fighs and exclamations; horrour, by the erec- 
tion of their hair; and furprize, by the fudden motion of 

body backwards, &c. &c. The fame Genius which prefided 
at the birth of languages, failed not to direct them in their pro- 
grefs. All of them afford a confiderable number of imitative 


founds :. the cries of animals, and the different kinds of notfes,~ 


are generally denoted by words. defcriptive of them; and, in- 
deed, would afford us many more, if the changes &rbitrarily 
made in their pronunciation, had not altered their primitive 
images, or had the founds at firft in ufe been perfeétly preferved 
by means of letters. 


The fcarcity of radical terms is thus accounted for, by our 
ingenious Author. 


After having taken the pains to eftablifh a number of fimple 
and picturefque terms, men became very {paring of their labour 
in creating new words; making as much ufe as poffible of thofe 
with which they were already familiar, to exprefs their new ideas, 
Allufions, antithefes, and metaphors, thus furnifhed them, as 
it doth us, with fhades and colourings to exprefs their thoughts’; 
for when they had not a proper word to exprefs precifely any 
fentiment or obje&t, they made ufe of that which bore the near- 
eft relation to it. Thus, for inftance, jad in Hebrew fignijfies 
a hand, and by analogy the arm and fift of a man, as well as 


the paw of an animal. It is made ufe of alfo to exprefs the — 


work or the labour of the hand; thus the band of Abfalommeans 
the work of Abfalom. It denotes likewife what is held in the 
hand, as a haft or handle; alfo what is taken or held in the 


and, 
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hand, asa part or portion of any thing; together with what 
fupplies the place of the hand, as a hinge, a prop, &c. It 
ferves farther to denote whatever is made ufe of as a hand, as 
an inftrument, the affiftance, advice, or power of any one; 
and particularly the latter, as it fubfifts principally in the hand: 
thus the hand of Gad, is the power and the work of God, his 
affiftance, his {pirit, and his infpiration. Again, it exprefles 
whatever is in the hands of any one to difpofe of at his plea- 
_fure; as the fubjects or the territory belonging to a Sovereign, 
The hand is alfo called the fide, as we fay om the right hand, 
and on the left band. Laftly, jad fignifies the extent or fpace 
we. defcribe by extending both hands. Here have we about 
twenty ideas annexed to a fingle monofyllable ; and if we look 
into any French Dictionary, we fhall find the fignification of 
the word main as extenfive and various as the jad in Hebrew. 


Another reafon for the paucity of primitive radicals is, that 
men at firft talked but little; being concerned only for the in- 
difpenfible neceflaries of life, they thought little, and faid much 
lefs. ‘Thus’ Travellers remark, that the favage nations are ex- 
tremely taciturn, and remain together whole days without 
‘fpeaking. It is by fociety that our ideas are developed, that our 
‘real or. imaginary wants’ are multiplied, and that we learn to 
make converfation: an amufement. ‘The more civilized and po- 
lifhed any people are, the more talkative they become : the arts 
of oratory and luxury are always the laft in the train. Agree- 
able to this maxim, the Greeks were mightily reproached with 
volubility of fpeech; and, indeed, the exceffive copioufnefs of 

‘their language is. a ftrong proof of this: failing; in the mean- 
while it was obfervable, even among the Greeks themfelves, 
that the Spartans, whofe manners were rude,° and whofe lan- 
guage was leaft polifhed, were alfo the Jeaft talkative, their la- 
conifm even paffing into a proverb. It isno matter of furprize, 
therefore, that molt of the oriental Janguages are fo barren and 
poor, becaufe they are the moft ancient. This is alfo one of 
the reafons why the Orientals make fuch frequent ufe of tropes 
cand figures: the lefs rich and copious any language is, the more 
it runs into the figurative and metaphorical ftyle, therein ap- 
. proaching neareft to the primitive language of mankind. 


Language in gencral is the image of our perceptions and re- 
flefions ; ftrictly {peaking, therefore, there are no proper ra- 
dical terms in language which do not reprefent fome obje& or 
idea, or by a primitive convention are adapted to fuch objeéts as 
prefent no image or idea to the conception. All other words, 
which are of but a fecondary convention, are, in fa&t, meta- 
phors, and itis only by long ufe and habit, that they become 
at 
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at length naturalized. To weigh maturely an affair: is no: longer 
looked upon as a metaphorical expreffion;. having become fa- 
miliar to almoft all languages: it comprehends, neverthelefs, 
two different metaphors, viz. weigh for examine, and maturely 
for attentively. ‘This method of forming Janguages neceflarily 
introduces a great deal of obfcurity; but it is to be remember- 
ed, that this fine invention was not the work of an aflembly of 
Philofophers, nor of perfons accuftomied to profound reflection. 
The formation of languages hath been the work of the common 
people, of the fimple and the illiterate; who have fucceeded, 
perhaps, better than Philofophers: for it is not from ftudied 
analogies and imperceptible relations that men have been induced 
to give the fame name to different objects. This hath been 
owing to the perceptible qualities of things; all etymologies, 
founded on fine and fubtile reflections, being unnatural, and in- 
compatible with the true genius of languages. It is, therefore; 
neceflary for us, to put ourfelves in the place of the firft men ; 
in order to guefs at the reafon for giving particular names to 
objects, as well as to difcover thofe properties or relations which 
firft appeared the moft ftriking. It is neceflary even to ftudy the 
manners of the primitive ages, becaufe the manners and lan- 
guage of every people are greatly analogous. The manners of 
mankind, when the world was in its infancy, are to be ftudied, 
however, no otherwife, at this time of day, than by attentively 
obferving thofe of the Savages of America; which, it is juftly 
to be prefumed, are fimilar to thofe of the firft of mankind. 


The radical words, as here defined by Mr. Bergier, we are 
told, are the fame in all languages; it is in no wife furprizing,: 
therefore, fays he, that the Hebrew roots are to be found not 
only in all the other Oriental tongues, but even in the Greek, 
in the Latin, inthe French, and even in the various jargon of 
provincial dialects. None of thefe languages or dialects have 
immediately ftarted up out of the earth: the materials of which 
they are compofed are extraneous, and come from elfewhere ; 
nor can the new form into which they are modelled, entirely fe- 
crete them from anattentiveeye. It cannot be merely accidental 
that a monofyllable fhould bear the fame fignification among 3 
number of different people, far diftant, and totally unconnected 
with each other ; efpecially if it be in our power to point out a 
great number of fuch monofyllables, as our Author afferts it is, 
with regard to the French, in which language, he fays, he hath 
already difcovered two thirds of the radical monofyllables, hav- 
ing the fame fenfe annexed to them, as they bear in the He-. 
brew. 

After throwing out thefe and other refeZions to the famepur- 
poe, Mr. Bergier proceeds to trace out a fkeich of his general plan 
for 
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for ftudying languages after the method here pointed out. Te 
this end he propofes the compilation of a Dictionary of radical 
words, with their principal derivations in Hebrew, Greek, La- 
tin, and French; the ufe of which Dictionary he explains as 
follows. 


‘ By comparing the radical terms of ancient languages with 
thofe that are familiar to us, we fhall, in the firft place, im. 
print them more ftrongly on the memory; a circumftance to 
which we cannot be too attentive in the ftudy of languages, as 
it is fo very eflential and important. Moft Lexicographers have 
already attempted this comparifon, but for want of recurring to 
the primitive roots have failed in the execution. Secondly, we 
may by this method difcover the origin of many words, whofe 
meaning is not fufficiently known, as well as of fome peculiar 
phrafes, which now appear odd andcapricious. Thirdly, Such 
a Dictionary would ferve as an introduction to the ftudy of all 
languages, and particularly of the Oriental, and of the Greek, 
evidently derived from them. It would furnifh us with the 
means of finding the true etymology of nouns; fo that we need 
not perplex ourfelves any longer with mere conjectures in an ar- 
ticle which hath ever engaged the curiofity of the learned. 


. Fourthly, The genuine Greek radicals will, by fuch a compila- 


tion, be delivered from their prefent.confuted ftate ; and it will 
be feen how much thofe Writers have been miftaken, who have 


given them to us by thoufands. At the fame time, we fhall 


have an opportunity of admiring how, from a fingle monofylla- 
ble, may be deduced a numerous pofterity of words in all lan- 
guages, and the genealogy of the refpective families of Greek, 

atin, and French, arranged in their due order of defcent, in 
pedigrees equallycurious and fingular. Laftly, We fhall have 
the fatisfaction of contemplating the rife and progrefs of lan- 
guages, in the fame manner as we now take a pleafure in the 
retrofpeét of the origin and progrefs of other arts and fciences ; 
none of which are more neceflary and uleful, or more generally 


- ultivated than the art of fpeaking.’ 


Such is the fubftance of Mr. Bergier’s firft Differtation: all 


_ that follow ferving to enforce and illuftrate the expediency and 


ufe of his fcheme, In the fecond, he confiders the changes that 
have taken place in the pronunciation of letters; in which he 
treats particularly of the Hebrew vowels, points, afpirations, 
and confonants. The third Diflertation treats of the compofi- 
tion of words. The fourth, of the Verb fubftantive, and of 
the Hebrew Verbs and Conjugations. The fifth treats of the 
different parts of Difcourfe. ‘The fixth, of the Syntaxis or 
Conftruction of Speech. The feventh, of the Intermixture and 


Derivation of Languages; in which the origin, affinity, and 


‘ | difference 
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difference of languages are confidered, particularly the affinity 
between the Oriental and the Greek, and the origin of the Latin 
and of the French. The eighth and laft Difertation treats’ of 
the Ufe to be made of the radical Terms; at the end of which, 
after making a proper apology for writing to ‘the Learned in 
French, the Author hath given a Profpectus, with a fpecimen 
of his propofed DiGtionary. - From this fpecimen we fhall make 
a fhort extraG&, for the fatisfaction of ‘our learned Readers. 


© Premiére fyllabe de l Alphabet. 


as: 
ab, eb, 1b, ob, ub. 


© 1°, Spe fignifie dans toutes les Langues, hauteur, élévntion, 
& par analogie, grandeur, grofftur, rondeur. De-la font formes 
en Hébreu PNQR Job 32, 19, Vulg. Lagunculas, des bouteilles, 
des outres, des Vafes a mettre le vin, tous inftrumens gros & ronds. 
mown Of. 13, 5, que plufieurs traduifent, locus ‘wontuofus, 
eft formé de 9p élévation, & 34 qui fignifie.la‘ méme chofe,; 
c’eft un pléonafme ordinaire dans les langues. 95x, en 
Chaldéen, eft un cog, ‘ceft-a-dire, un animal qui fe dreffe, qui 
marche fitrement. - Les divers noms qu’on lui a donnés, 93} & 
"3u% en Hebreu, A’Agerwe en Grec, gallus en Latin, cog ea 
Francois, jau, gao, pou dans-les patois, font tous la méme allu- 
fion a la hauteur, a la fierté. C’eft méme un proverbe dans les Pro- 
vinces: il fe dreffe comme un pou, c’eft-a-dire, comme un cog. 


¢ Cette racine a fait en Grec v€0¢, boffey& bo/fu, A’ bos, Abus 
ou Aba, montagne'd’Arménie a la fource -de |’Euphrate, ainf 
nommée du nom général de hauteur. C’eft le méme que 4 
autre nom de montagne en Hébreu, avec ‘un » paragogique, -& 
ces deux :fyllabes réunies ont formé 4bmoba, autre montagne a 
la fource ‘du ‘Danube. En ajoutant m qui fe gliffe facilemenr 
devant le’, ‘lettre de méme organe, on a compofé A’wEn, A'p- 
Gav, fommet de montagne ou lieu éleve. OpianCos, grande fuperi- 
orité, grande vidioire, 4 caufe de Ops’ qui eft augmentatif; en 
doublant la confonne de-la racine, nous avons Gov€ay, tumeur, 
groffeur: de-la vient la fyllabe 40h, 4ub, dans plufieurs dérivés 
de bos, bovis, qui fignifie un gros animal. 


¢ En Latin obda & ambo étoit uf vafe a gros ventre, commie 
Pn3N dans Job. Umbo, eft le defius d’un bouclier ou d’une 
montagne ; ab & ¢), prépofitions font fouvent augmentatives en 
compofition, comme abedo, abnego, abfumo, obbibo, obdormio. 
Les anciens Latins difoient baba pour faba, une five, un gros 
dégume; féveachangé le b enw: ova, des eufi, de méme ; ils 
fe difoient QEex chez les Argiens.; ainfiovar'e, triompber, eft 

| analogue 
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analogue a Son & @piauEos du Grec, par la méme mécha- 
hique. 


‘ Fubé en Frangois, fignifie une tribune, un lieu élevé dans 1 une 
Eglije: Vafpiration initiale de la racine y eft changée en J con- 
fonne. Nos Grammairiens ont dit qu’il étoit ainft nommé de Ia 
formule: ‘ube, Domine, benedicere, qui commence les legons 
de Matines; mais les patois nous font fentir Ja fauffeté de cette 
allufion; ils appellent un Jube, un Fechou, du verbe jucher, 
élever ou percher, & c’eft précifément la traduction de A’u€wy 

ui eft fon nom en Grec. Bombe, gros boulét, a doublé la con- 
sche comme Bouvbwy, & bombé fignifie élevé en voute; Bobine a 
fait de méme, auffi-bien que Bewbiw, tourner, 


$ Je prie le lecteur de remarquer tous ces changemens de let- 
tres ; ils Continueront conftamment de méme dans toutes leg 
dérivations fuivantes. On peut les retrouver en Hébreu, com- 
me ailleurs; ainfi JS dans ce premier fens eft relatif aux fyl- 
Jabes 179, & Ay; qui ont une afpiration plus forte, & aux ra- 
cines *\N, FIM» FY; ou le 3 eft changé en 4 qui eft de méme. 
organe,’ 


va this taken a view of this root, in its moft plain and 
ébvious ignification, he proceeds to confider its various figura- 
tive, analogical, and relative fignifications, 


< 2°, Sy élévation au propre, fignifie la mémé chofe au fi- 
guré, c’eft-a- dire, prééminence, fupériorité, autorité, aN en Hé- 
breu, Pere, & au pluriel Ancétres, Auteur, Maitre, Seigneur ot 
Doéteur; Roi, Prince, &c. 8 pvr 1 Paral. 24, 6, famille 
principale. Dans le premier age du monde, les peres €toient 
Jes feuls Souverains dans leur famille, c’eft la premiére. origine 
du gouvernement parmi les hommes: ils pouvoient feuls in- 
ftruire-leurs defcendans. L/identité des noms de Pére, de Roi, 
de Doéteur, eft donc un monument des anciennes mceurs. Nous 
en retrouvons encore des veftiges dans les patois, ou ]’on appelle 
un pére, firot, diminutif de Sire, Seigneur. En Latin avi, les 
aieux, fe nommoient autrement majores; nous difons aufli grand- 
pere, grand- mere, pour pere & mere anciens, & mes auteurs, pour 
mes aieux. 


¢ Tl eft clair que ce nom avus, eft le méme que I’Hébreu ab, 
par le changement dubenv. Les Grecs au contraire difoient 
ars ou. arras, par une prononciation plus dure, & en dou- 
blant la confonne, wammas & womnos. Ces deux ont pailé en 
Larin, en Francois & dans la plipart des autres Langues; 8 
c cit un des premiers mots que les enfans prononcent, 


‘ Aba, felon Calepin, eft le nom que les jeunes gens don- 
noient aux vicillards, il fignifie Pater; par conféquent Bav€a, 
9 nourrice 
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nourrice de Cérés, peut exprimer viei/le ou mére. Dans abavus & 
abavia, ab eft augmentatif; il répond au Grec gw} dans iminare 
cros, bifaieul, ou trifaieul, & tmirnrn, grande tante; c'eft tou- 
jours la méme allufion. fubeo, commander, exercer la fupéria- 
rité, a changé l’afpiration douce en 7 confonne, comine jgbé de 
article précédent. 


‘ Le mot Francois 4))é, emprunté du Syriaque Abba, nous a 
rendu cette racine famili¢re; mais nous aurions peine. a la -re- 
connoitre dans aieul & aieux, fans le Latin avus. Nous yer- 
rons foyvent I’v changé en 7, ou au contraire; ainfi dews’ ré- 
pond au Grec Asios, clavis &KaAsis, &c. comme avus au Fran- 
Cols aieux, 

¢ 3°, Par analogie 41°. él’vation, IX fignifie les cris, Pélé- 
vation dela voix: Ce fens peut encore avoir rapport a l’article 
12 ci-aprés ; parce que le fouffle, les fiflemens & les cris aigus 
fe reflemblent. “239 Prov.-23,.29. cris de douleur, regrets, 
foupirs; AD crier, barler, avec yay lieu d’afpiration; IN en 
Chaldéen, . eft Le hibou, le chat-hzant,. oifeau qui jette un cri lu- 
gubre pendant Ja nuit; il eft fingulier que ce nom fe foit con- 
fervé en Francois. C’eft le udo des Latins ayec la double con- 
fonne: aufli a€x fignifie clameyr en Grec, aici, cris de douleur 
ou d’admiration, comme en Hébreu, tévw dans Héfychiys, crier 
ou hurler; Bow€es, bruit, fon, tonnerre. 


© TYapubos a fignifie d’abord des huées, des mocqueries; Tapliow 
maledico. Ona donné enfuiteé te noth’ la poéfie mordante, 4 
la fatyre & aux, vers dont elle étoit compofee. Les Grecs, ni 
les Latins, n’ont pas connu [origine de ce mot, puffqu’ils l’ong 
tiré de la fable. IJ vient, difent-ils, d’une certaine Iambé, fille 
de Pan & @’Echo: pure €quivoque qui fignifie que la voix eft 
fille de la bouche & du gofier; 35, (pan, pen) /a bouche, 33 
(hac, hec) / gofer. 


« 4%, Par une autre relation a 1°. rondeur, Yy fignifie ce gui 
entoure, ce qui environne, un lien, ce qui reffemble dunlien, ce qui 
fait les effets du lien, ce qui arréic, ce qui ferrey ce gui unit, ligi- 
fon, union, arrét. Qn peut trés-bien rapporter a ce fens Jy, 
plante, herbe, & fes dérivés, fur-tout IN racine, parce que les 
racines & les herbes reflemblent a des fils ou a des liens, & 
parce qu’avant l’invention du lin & du chanvre, les cordes ou les 
liens fe faifoient avec des herbes ou des arbriffeaux plians; ilen 
eft plufieurs qui fervent encore a cet ufage. On verra que cette 
allufion s’eft confervée, dans toutes les Langues. Les fyllabes 
37, 3n, Ixy, I> WM, &c, ont encore ce meme fens, 


© Deda Kavval€ss, cannabum, le chanvre, font compofés de 
ran, canna, rofeau, tuyau, & ab, lien; cCeft te rofeauy dont on 
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fait Je fil 8 les liens. Une preuve que ab chez les Latins avoit 
cette fignification, c’eft qu’on lit dans plufieurs Auteurs ambi, 
des eftlaves: ambio, fignifie encore environner comme un lien, 
Havir a exprimé autrefois en Francois prendre ou ferrer; on 
difoit havi de froid, pour faifide froid, ferré par le froid. C’ekt 
de-la que viennent nos termes habit, habiller; Ceft-a-dire, en- 
Vironner, COUVTIT. 

‘ De li encore les prépofitions ab, ob, défignent fouvent /ia- 
fim, prowimite, réunion ; prope ab urbe. Ob fignifie propter & fi- 
mul, marques de rapport; & les Anciens le mettoient pour ad, 
autre liaifon, clire, pour adire. Q’6n en Grec, tribu, famille, 
plufieurs perfonnes reunites, comme ambo en Latin deux enfemble; 
?€aw en Laconie; fignifioit arréter, ceffer, fe répofer; Bav€aw, 
dormir ou endormir ; nouvelle allufion a AN len, arrét; elle re- 
viendra dans toutes les racines de méme fens.’ 


Inthismanner doth the Author proceed to take a view of this 
root in no Jefs than fourteen different, and fometimes contradic. 
tory, fenfes: but we here difmifs him, with obferving, that 
however exceptionable his fcheme may be in general, or hows 
ever difputable any of the particular propofitions he hath ad- 
vanced, there is fo great a fhew of plaufibility, and fo much in- 
genuity difplayed, in this performance, that we Cannot help res 
commending it to the curious, as deferving attention. 





Ocuvres du Philofophe Bienfaifant. Or, 


The Works of the Beneficent.Philofopher. 4 Vols. 12mo. 
Amfterdam, 1764. Imported by Becket and De Hondt. 


celebrated Staniflaus, Duke of Lorraine, and titular 
King of Poland; of whofe talents, as an Author, our Readers 
have had a {pecimen, in the twenty-third* volume of our 
Review. Indeed, moft of the pieces publifhed in this collec. 
tion, have before made their appearance, in different languages,. 
and in different parts of Europe. They confift of Letters 
relative to the various circumftances of his life, with obferva- 
tions and refle€tions on political, moral, religious, and lite- 
rary, fubjects. The moft “important of thefe Effays, is that 
Which contain’s his refnarks on the Government of Poland, ori+ 
vinally written in the Polith language, and apparently diated 
by a Mafter, perfeétly acquainted with the manners and -politi- 
cal conftitution of that people. The intention. of thefe obfer- 


T HIS beneficent Philofopher is no lefs a Perfonage than the 


* Page 389, L?luncredulit? Combattue, &e. ‘ 
vations 
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vations is, to point out the means of .reforming, the abufes of 
the Polifh government; to which end. the Writer divides his 
fubject methodically, and proceeds to examine into thofe abufes, 
as {ubfifting in the feveral ranks of people, and different offices 
of the State. Thus he treats, in order, of the Polifh Clergy, 
the King, Minifters of State, the Senate, the Equeltrian Order, 
the form of their Councils, their General Diet, and the Inter- 
vals between their Diets; of the People, the Army, the Trea» 
fury, the Adminiftration of Juftice, the Police, and ‘the Elec 
tion of their Kings. ' 


It would be needlefs, as well as tedious, to particularize, 
however concifely, his Polifh Majefty’s obfervations on all thefe 
heads; as on fome he hath faid little more than what hath been 
frequently repeated by other Writers. This, however, is not 
the cafe in general, as our Readers may gather from the follow- 
ing remarks, extracted from the fection, entitled Le Peuple; 
wherein our beneficent Philofopher juftifies his claim to that 
title; difplaying no lefs judgment, as a Politician, than hy- 
manity, as a Prince, 


‘ The infolence with which the Patricians behaved to the 
Plebeians of Rome, before the latter had recourfe to violence, 
and by the authority of their Tribunes had counterpoifed the 
weight of the Nobility, may give a juft idea of that feverity 
with which we treat the common people in Poland. 


© Indeed, the ‘latter are ftill more opprefied than were the 
commons of Rome; who enjoyed fome kind of freedom, even 
during thofe times when they were under their greateft fubjec- 
tion to the higher order of the republic. It may be truly faid, 
that the common people in Poland, are in a ftate of extreme 
fervitude ; althoygh ‘it is certain, they ought to be regarded 
as the principal fypport of the nation; and I am firmly 
perfuaded, that the low eftimation in which they are held, 
will be attended with very dangerous confequences. Who, 
in faét, produce yiches and plenty to a kingdom? Who 
pay taxes, and -fupport the expences of government? »Who 
furnifh our armies with recruits, cultivate our fields, and ga- 
ther én our harvefts? Who fupply our wants, indulge our 
indolence and luxury, and are, in fome degree; the fource 
of all our pleafures? Are-they not the very populace, whom 
we treat with fomuch rigour anddifdainf And were it not 
for them, fhould we-not be ourfelves obliged to work, and dif- 
charge all thofe menial and laborious offices, to which the mean= 
ne(s of their birth, ead their poverty, fubject them? Doubt- 
lefs, perfons fo neceflary to the State, ought to be beld in fome 
confideration; and yet we bars diftinguith them ome of 
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beafts which they keep to till the foil: nay, we are often lefs 

{paring of their labour than that of animals, and too frequently 
transfer them, by a fcandalous traffic, to Mafters equally cruel, 
a: f who foon oblige them, by exceflive labour, to earn the price of 
| * ‘their new fervitude. 

















‘ It is not without horror I reflect on the Jaw which impofes 
only a fine of fifteen franks on a Gentleman for killing a Pea- 
fant. _Atfuch a price is it, that in Poland the rigour of that 
juftice is abfurdly mitigated, which in every other country, a- 
greeably to the law of God, condemns to death every perfon, 
without diftinétion, who murders another. It is in Poland alone, 
where the common people appear to be deprived of all the rights 
of humanity. In the mean time we fee our neighbouring na- 
tions, juftly folicitous to cherifh this part of their refpeétive 
States, ‘The populace are almoft every where free; in Eng- 
land, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, and many other repub- 
lics, the people make a part of the Government: we alone look 
upon the lower order of men as creatures of another -fpecies, 
and would almoft refufe them the privilege of breathing the fame 
a | ‘air with ourfelves. : 
: 










































‘ It is true, that from the nature of our conftitution we have 
no need of their councils, nor are obliged to admit them into 
our diets: their affiftance is, neverthelefs, neceffary to us, and 
for that reafon we ought not to treat them with fo much cruelty. 
-There is, indeed, no law in nature or reafon, that will autho- 
rife the terrible yoke we have impofed onthem. God, in creat- 
-ing man, gave him liberty: by what right then can he be 
deprived of it, unlefs by the law of arms, the authority which 
Juftice. aflumes tg punifh criminals, and the fatal neceffity of 
preventing the dreadful effects of exceflive lunacy? Is it becaufe 
certain individuals have the misfortune tobe born our fubjeéts, 
that we,are difpenfed from obferving towards them that firlt and 
fundamental rule of all juftice and fociety, Suwa cuique? Doth 
.the prerogatives; of a Paramount or Sovereign, authorize him 
<tolay upon, them greater burthens than they can bear; and 
-afterwards, to {trip them; and their families of the little fub- 
-ftance their induflry may have found means to fcrape together, 
-in fpite of his avarice and injuftice? 


* Bat, befides the objections that may be made in point of 

“confeience, to the cruelty of opprefling fo many: unhappy ob- 

‘jets, it is, in my opinion, inconfiftent with’ true policy, and 

. “may be productive of confiderable evils ‘to the State... It is, in 
“the firft place, very natural for thofe who are oppreffed with a 

7h “galling and heavy burthen, to eafe themfelves of it as foon as 
| “poffibles ‘is it not ‘therefore likely, that our people will make 
eu; _ foms 
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{ome fuch effort to deliver themfelves from our tyranny.? This 
is certainly the point to which their murmurs and complaints, 
fooner or later, muft tend. Hitherto accuftomed to their 
chains, they have no thoughts of breaking them; but fhould 
any one of thofe unhappy people, of a bold and enter- 
prizing difpofition, lay the plan, and foment the fpirit, of a re- 
volt, what mound can be oppofed of fufficient ftrength to with- 
ftand the impetuofity of the torrent? Will it not force its paf- 
face through many terrible breaches and overwhelm the repub- 
lic? Wehave a recent example of what may be dreaded in 
this particular, by the late rebellion in the Ukraine; which was 
occafioned only by the oppreffion of thofe among us, who have 
acquired domains in that diftri&t. We defpife ‘the courage of 
the wretched inhabitants of that country, Sok they find refources 
in their very defpair ;. nor is there any thing more terrible than 
the defpair of cowards! In the fecond place, Jet us take a re- 
view of the ftate to which the people of our kingdom are re- 
duced. Rendered brutal by their extreme poverty, they {pend 
their days in a ftupid indolence, which is frequently taken for. 
infenfibility. ‘They apply themfelves to no art, nor pique them- 
felves on any kind of induftry; working only juft fo much as 
fhey are compelled to, by the fear of punifhment. Convinced 
that they cannot reap the fruits of their ingenuity, they check 
their natural talents, and do not even make attempts to dif- 
play them. Hence arifes that frequent dearth, of which we 
ourfelves are generally the caufe: and would it be furprizing, 
that we fhould want even the common neceflaries of life, if 
thofe who are to furnifh them, cannot hope to reap the profit of 
the labour and pains they take in fo doing? It is among free- 
men only that we fee emulation; flaves will exert themfelves no 
farther than is abfolutely neceflary for felf-prefervation. Pro- 
vidence feems to have diftributed its various gifts in fuch a man- 
ner, as to have eftablifhed a kind of equality in the different 
conditions of mankind. ‘To fome it hath given riches and 
power; to others an happy capacity, or ufeful talents to indem- 
nify them for thofe other diftinctions it hath denied them. The 
former would be too vain if they poflefled both genius and 
wealth at the fame time; and the latter too unhappy if their 
mental qualifications did not raife them above the meannefs of 
their birth. Thus the great and the mean live in a reciprocal 
dependence on each other; the Gentleman being neceffitated to 
have recourfe to the induftry of the Artizan, and the Artizan, in 
his turn, having no other means of fubfiftence than by fupply- 
ing the wants of the Gentleman. We ought, therefore, to 
hold the merit of the Artizan, in the fame eftimation. as he 
doth the advantages we procure him in return. Without a 


ieciprocal intercourfe of intereft and good offices, between the 
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higher and lower ranks of people, every State muft neceffaril 
fall to decay, and become, as defective as that of Poland, 
in the arts of invéntién or commerce, and, indeed, of all 
thofe necefiary fupplies which tend either to the ornament or 
ufe of fociety.’ : 


This humane and fenfible Prince is not content with thus 
expofing the evils and difadvantages which the Polifh Gen- 
try bring on themfelves, by their cruelty to their vaflals, but he 
endeavours to convince them, that nothing can be more frivo- 
Jous, than the imaginary advantages they reap from fuch a fe- 
vere exertion of their prerogative. 


¢ A Polifh Nobleman, fays he, frequently condemns his fabs 
jects to death, without any trial or formal procefs; or, if he 
has recourfe to a jufticiary tribunal, of what is it compoféed ? 
Will not fuch a tribunal; inftituted by himfelf, confift of pliant 
Judges, who will confult the gratification of his paffions and in- 
¢clinations, rather than tenacioufly perfevere, at their own ha- 
gard, to at agreeable to the dictates of honour and confci- 
ence.’ : 


After fhewing the neceffity and utility of a general and im- 
partial adminiftration of juftice in every State, he proceeds to 
make a farther difplay of the national difadvantages of flavery, 


¢ Experience every day informs us, that the flavery of our 
fubjects depopulates our country. I will fuppofe, that a pea- 
fant born my fubjeét, fhould fettle himfelf in the diitri& of a 
neighbouring Lord, in hopes of milder treatment from his new 
Mafter; I difcover it, and reclaim him. In this cafe, how- 
ever, I do an injury to his new Sovereign, who would not have 
received his homage, had he no ufefor him, and I ruin my fub- 
je, in taking. him from an happier fituation, to plunge him 
into his former indigence. Again, | will fuppofe, that a 
Gentleman fhould poffefs a town or village, fo populous, that 
the Jands depending on it fhould not be fufficient to fupply the 
inhabitants with neceflary fubfiftence, and that his neighbour, 
on the other hand, fhould poffefs more land than he had hands 
to cultivateit; what would be the neceflary confequence of this 
inequality? A number of fubjects, without a fufficient quantity’ 
of land to afford them fubfiftence, are as ufelefs to a State, as a 
quantity of land without fubjects to cultivate it. Hence it is, 
that fi, many diftri@s-lie uncultivated, and almoft uninhabited, 
in Polanag. ‘The republic, in general, is a fufferer by it, and 
the Proprietors of thofe diftri€ts, in particular, much more. 
The latter want fubjefts, and yet dare not feduce thofe of other 
Nobles, who wii] demand them back, from a falfe notion of 


honour, even in Cafes where fubjeéts are a burthen to them. 
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¢ It is almoft inconceiveable, that a country fo abundantly 
fertile by nature as ours, fhould, in proportion to its vaft ex- 
tent, contain fo {mall a number of inhabitants; infomuch, that 
a fourth part of the kingdom lies totally wafte. Add to this, 
that we have no manufactures, no traffic, nocommerce ; while 
the navigable rivers that traverfe the country, and even our vici- 
nity to the fea, prefent us, in vain, .with the means of carrying 
on a foreign trade, which we give up to other nations. 


‘ Hence arifes that aftonifhing {carcity of money, which uni- 
verfally prevails, and the difficulty of rajfing the fubfidies of the 
kingdom ; hence the penurious method of living, and fordid ap- 
pearance of almoft all the houfes, of our Nobles: but if each of 
them, difburthened of the care of maintaining their fubjects, 
fhould alow them to reap the fruits of their own labour, the State 
would foon put ona new face. The flave, whofe mind is depreff- 
ed, from weight of the yoke ke hath borne from his infancy, how- 
ever dull and flow of conception, will foon difcover the fecret 
of earning a livelihood, and eyen the means of acquiring riches, 
We fhould foon fee Poland become a kind of public mart, for 
all its neighbouring nations; thefe would prefently fupply us 
with every thing we might want, and we fhould gladly in re- 
turn give up to them our ufelefs fuperfluities. We fhould no 
longer fee the grafs grow in the ftreets of our towns and villages ; 
which would, probably, foon require to be enlarged, for arifin 
generation of inhabitants, who, fo far from confining themfelves 
to the narrow views of their forefathers, would indulge in the 
enjoyment of that plenty which firft contributed to their exift- 
ence, We fhould no longer blufh to fee our public edifices fall- 
ing toruins ; we fhould no longer be afhamed of the poverty of 
our Citizens, the ignorance and incapacity of our Artizans, or 
any of thofe diforders which are now the effect of our bad po- 
lice; but might, in time, fee one of our vaflals negociating 
more confiderable fums than the whole amount of the prefenc 
revenues of the State.’ 


To thefe obfervations the Editor hath prefixed a concife ac - 
count of the ftate of Poland, extracted from the third volume 
of Solignac’s general Hiftory of that kingdom. But we mufk 
here take leave-of this royal Author; referring thofe of our 
Readers, who are curious to fee his other performances, to the 
works themfelves ; wherein they will find, that although his 
fentiments are far from’being new or ftriking, they are, in ge- 
neral, pertinent and: juft. The Philofophe bien-feifant, ,is not, 
indeed, a Philofophe de Sans Souci ; but it is to be remembered, 
that fingularity, novelty,;:and brilliancy, are rather~ the indices 
of great thangood charaGters. eeer ti 
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Saggio fopra l Academia di Francia che é in Roma. 


An Effay on the French-Academy for Painting at Rome. By 
Count Algarotti. 12mo. Printed at Leghorn, 1763. 


HERE is not, perhaps, a more difagreeable fituation in 

the world, to a man of ingenuity and modefty, than to 
be obliged to hear his deferts exaggerated, and to blufh at thofe 
partial encomiums which he is confcious are not his due. 
Immoderate panegyric on moderate merit, tends, in fact, tode- 
preciate its real claim to applaufe, and is like a negative quantity 
in Algebra, fo much worfe than nothing as it exceeds the truth. 
lt were unrcafonable to expect us to bluth for all England, and 
yet we felt fomething like a kindred fenfation on reading the de- 
dication to this performance; the very obliging Author having 
therein been uncommonly lavith of his eulogiums on the Englifh, 
as the Inventors, Cultivators, and Patrons of all the Arts and Sci- 
ences, Extravagant, however, as thefe cncomiums are, they 
would have been lefs difgufting, if they had not been paid us at 
the expence of a fenfible and i ingenious nation, generally fo un- 
fortunate as to be our enemies. The Englifh very well know 
how much the world is indebted to them: for their difcoveries 
and improvements in fcience, and fet too juft a value on thofe 
obligations, to accept of the paltry incenfe of mere compliments, 
orto think the merit of other nations need be deprefled to exalt 
theirs; They defpife a reputation raifed on the ruins of an 
other people, whether ancient or modern; much lefs would 
they ftoop to build their glory on the inferiority of France, Out 
ingenious Author was miltaken, therefore, if he thought to pay 
his court to the Enzlifh nation by difparaging the French: yet 
this is the principal defign of a dedication prefixed to the per+ 
formatice, addrefled to Mr. Hollis, a Gentleman to whom the li- 
terary world, as well as the arts, owe fome peculiar obligations. 


The iftent of the Effay itfelf, is to ftimulate the French 
nation to pay a greater attention to the eftablifhment in quef- 
tion, thar He conceives they have lately done*; owing, fays 
he, to their national prejudice in favour of every thing that 
takes its rife in their own country. How far {uch pretended ne- 
elect, or the motives to which it is imputed, ,be real, we cannot 
pretend to fay; but certain it. is, that the Reenchy have now 
more great Matters, as well as models, to copy after at home, 
than they had in the time of Louis the XI Vth, when that aca- 
demy ‘was. firft initituted, It hath been the cuftons ever fince 


*- And thro’ their fades, pofibly, to infinuate to. other nations, the’ ab- 
folute neceflity of fending their youth to ftudy the fine arts at: Rome. 
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that time, for the royalacademy of painting at Paris, to fend a 
certain number of their beft Scholars to Rome, where they are 
maintained and inftruGted at the expence of the King. This 
eftablifhment. was in 2 great meafure owing to the celebrated 
Le Brun, who modelled it in fuch form, as to preferve. itfelf 
hitherto refpectable: at prefent, however, this noble inftitution 
is faid to depend only on a few Frenchmen, who are as much 
afhamed of paffing the Alps, to become Painters and Archi- 
tects, as others of their countrymen are of crofling the fea to 
become Philofophers. 


The French, fays Count Algarotti, will attribute to Italy the 
reftoration of Letters, the honour of having produced great 
men of every kind, and having had al] other nations for its Dif- 
ciples, as it formerly had for its fubjects ; but they pretend; that 
fince the arts have been tranfplanted into France, and taken fuch 
deep root in their own country, they have the lefs need to re~ 
pair to Rome as heretofore. In fuch an enlightened philofo- 
phical age as the prefent, fay they, men fhould be afhamed of 
being governed by ancient prejudices, and of paying that ho- 
mage to the name of a foreigner which is due to merit. Add 
to this, their boaft, that their two great Mafters, Jouvenet and 
Le Sueur, never faw Italy, and yet they have excelled in their 
art. 


To thefe arguments our Author replies, that two examples 
are by no means fufficient to prove it unneceflary for young 
Painters to ftudy in Italy; efpecially when oppofed to the ex- 
amples of Le Brun, Mignard, Le Moine, and Pouffin; par- 
ticularly the latter; who, on his return to Rome, faid he was 
haftening back to regain, what he felt he had loft during his 
journey into France. Count Algarotti is, indeed, very far from 
holding Jouvenet in efteem as a great Painter; his colouring, 
fays he, is difagreeably yellow ; his compofitions are laboured 
and heavy, without imagination or choice in the defign: his fi- 
gures have all the air and attitudes of Frenchmen, and not that 
natural and graceful mien which is common to all ages and coun- 
tries; in a word, Jouvenet is fo entirely a Mannerift, that for 
a Pupil to propofe him for a model, would be to turn his back 
at once on truth and nature. 


Le Sueur, our Author admits to be deferving of his great re- 
putation ; but objects to the practice of making an extraordinary, 
genius, who is an exception to general rules, ferve as a rule 
and example for the generality of mankind. What if Corregio, 
fays he, without having feen the mafter-pieces of Greece, was 
capable of giving to his figures the inexpreffible graces of the 
Grecian Artifts, muft we therefore coriclude, that all the time, 
which 
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which a young Painter beftows in the ftudy of the Antiques, js 


~ 


thrown away? Will any one conceive, that it is needlefs to 


. explain the feveral propofitions of Euclid to young perfons, be. 


caufe Pafcal, when a boy, was capable of folving many geome- 
trical theorems without the affiftance of a Mafter? The Painter 
requires both the aid of precept and example, and which can 
no where be obtained in fo great perfection as in Italy. There, 
fays our Author, almoft every thing catches the eye, and en- 
gages the attention of the Artift; Italy being, indeed, ‘all Claf- 


fic ground, as Mr. Addifon calls it, to thofe who cultivate the 


fine arts. There are, it is true, a number of fine pieces of 
fculpture in France, but there are none of the firft clafs; none 
of thofe ftatues which may be called preceptive, fuch as thofe of 
Apollo, Antinous, Hercules, the Gladiator, the Faun, Venus, 
&c. There are alfo in France, a much greater number of Paint- 
ings by the beft Italian Mafters; but it cannot be fuppofed that 

oung Painters can profit fo much by them, as by the works 
thofe Matters produced in Italy. It isonly in great and public 
undertakings, executed with all the powers of the Artift, when 
he endeavours to diftinguifh himfelf in his own country, fur- 
rounded with numerous rivals and competitors, that his works 
appear in perfection, and are to be f{tudied with profht. In like 
manner it is, that the merit of Architects is to be determined 
ainong thofe public monuments, in which, as Vitruvius ob- 
ferves, the beauties and defects are confpicuous for ever. Thus, 
for example, Titian fhould be ftudied at St. John, and St. Paul 
in Venice, and in the celebrated picture of St. Peter the Mar- 

r: Paul Veronefe at St. Zachary and St. George in Venice, 
and at the Madonna del Monte of Vicenza: Corregio at Par- 
ma, and particularly in that admirable piece which the Duke 
hath ftill preferved in Italy. The Carrachi have difplayed the 
whole force of their genius and talents in the Farnefe gallery, 
and in Saint Michael ix bofco; Dominichino in the feveral churches 
of Rome; Raphael and Michael Angelo jn the Vatican; where 
thofe two poetical Painters contended with each other for the ad- 
miration of the univerfe. The French, continues Count Alga- 
rotti, might very juftly cenfure fuch Italians as fhould prefume to 
determine the merit of Le Bran, from the pictures they may have 
of that Mafter in Italy; referring them, in like manner, to the 
gallery of the Hotel of Lambert, or to that of Verfailles, paint- 
ed by that Artift when he Jaboured in conjunction with Le 


Sueur, and difputed the palm with Mignard. 


With regard to. the method of ftudying the works of foreign 
Mafters, by means of Prints, and particularly thefe of Raphael 
and Titian, our Author obferves that, be they engraved ever fo 


well, they will mot prefent a faithful copy of the picture. 
The 
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‘The attitudes, indeed, and outlines of the figures, a certainde- 

ree of the look and mien of each, with the general compofi- 
tion of the whole, may be preferved; but what becomes of 
the vivacity and beauty of the tints, of the pallid caft of the 
fiefh, and, in a word, of the moft enchanting part of this art, 
the magic of colouring? Add to this, that there are but 
few good Prints of the beft Italian Paintings. | 


Archite&ts, fays our Author, may feem better capable of pro- 
fiting by the fubftitute of Prints than Painters are; as their 
principal bufinefs depends on the accuracy of admeafurements. 
But if we refle& on this fubject, we fhall difcover a vaft differ- 
ence between the reprefentation of an edifice in a print, and an 
immediate view of the fame building to the eye. It often hap- 
pens, that if the Architeét doth not take in, and properly con- 
fider all the effeéts of the light and fhade of the feveral projec- 
tions, and particularly in the point of fight from which the ftruc- 
ture ought to be viewed, thofe things which appear very beauti- 
ful in the defign, may be very deformed when put in execution, 
To this it may be added, that precifion and accuracy are as rarely 
found as tafte and genius; fo that there are very few perform- 
ances of this kind which are not very erroneous; and were it 
otherwife, there are a great number of modern monuments in 
Italy, of which no good prints have been made. Our Author 
fpecifies a number of thefe that particularly deferve the atten- 
tion of young Architeéts ;. after which he proceeds to offer a 
fcheme for the improvement of the Academy, by fending de- 
tached parties of its Students to the feveral parts of Italy, under 
a proper Dire&tor to each. But as this matter little concerns 
the Englifh Reader, we here difmifs the fubject. 





Accurata, e fuccinta Defcrizione Topografica delle Antichité di Ro- 
ma, Sc. In Roma, 1763. 


A concife and accurate Topographical Defcription of the Anti- 
quities of Rome. By the late Abbé Venuti. 2 Vols. 4to. 


T is with great concérn we learn, from an advertifement 
] prefixed to this work, that the illnefs of the learned Author, 
which ended in his deceafe, prevented him from putting the fi- 
nifhing ftroke to fo ufeful a performance; ufeful at leaft to all 
thofe who, vifiting Rome, are defirous of improving themfelves 
as much as poffible, by fo expenfive a voyage. For, itis to be 
obferved, that the work before us is not calculated fo much for 
the amufement of profound Antiquarians, as for the informa- 
tion 
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tion of thofe giddy Travellers, who, capable as they are of 
inftruction, generally return from foreign countries as wife 
as they went. It may be of ufe to all fuch likewife, even tho’ 
their journey be over; juft as the typographical defcription of 
the late Coronation was to a certain German Baron of our ac- 
quaintance, who brought his wife and five daughters over from 
Ww r, to be prefent at that magnificent proceflion,. but were 
prevented, for want of a proper Guide to Coronations, from 
reaching their feats till the evening after the fair. “The publica- 
tion above-mentioned, however, gave them ample comfort, as 
it anfwered every purpofe of their journey, which was that of 
having to fay what they had been to fee. In like manner, the 
Abbé Veénuti’s Defcription may be of fingular ufe to thofe who, 
having been at Rome, are returned without having learnt the 
proverb Haud Roma in una die conditur ; the Author defcribing 


the flate of Rome at different periods of time, from the days 
of Romulus to thofe of Pope Clement XIII. 


On the firft building this city, it was confined folely to Mount 
Palatine ; foon after which it extended itfelf to the Capitoline 
Mount. At this time it had only four gates, one opening to- 
ward the T'yber, the other toward Mount Aventine, : the third 
to Mount Celius, and the fourth toward the Campus Martius, 
near the great ftreet called the Curfus. Such was the limits of 
Rome in the time of Romulus. The various additions and al- 
terations that have been made fince,. are accurately decribed and 
related by our Author, in the chronological order in: which they 
fucceeded each other; the relations and defcriptions of the 
learned Abbé being confirmed by the evidence of the moft re- 
fpectable authorities ancient and modern. 





After having given avery methodical account of the fucceffive 
augmentations of the limits of the city, the number of its 
gates, its quarters or regions, together with a defcription of its 
itreets, &c. the Author proceeds to defcribe more particularly 
the feveral ftructures and monuments erected in each quarter. 
‘Thus, in the firft part of his work, he gives a defcription of 
Mount Palatine, of the Forum Romanum, of the Capitol, of 
the Forum of Cefar, of Auguftus, of Nerva, and of Trajan ; 
of the Mounts Quirinal, Viminal, Exquiline, and .Celius,-— 
In the fecond part, he defcribes the Via Appia, Mount. Aven- 
tine, the Campus Martius, and the iflands of the Tiber. 


Having thus given a general idea of the feveral divifions of 
Rome, and the edifices contained in each, the Abbé.enters. into» 
a:detail of various minutie, which, however they may» pleafe 
the Antiquarian, will afford as little entertainment to the gene- 
rality of Readers, as inftruction to the generality of. Travellers. 
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The whole is illuftrated with.a confiderable number of plates ; 
defcriptive of the feveral: antiquities therein mentioned ; toge> 
ther with a map or plan of the city, on which are marked both 
its ancient and modern limits. 
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Traité fur-la Tolerance, a l’Occafion dela Mort de Fean Calas, \i: 


A Treatife on Toleration, occafioned by the Death of John 
Calas, executed at Touloufe for the fuppofed Murder of his 
own Son. Written by Mr. de Voltaire. 8vo. 1763, Im- 
ported by Becket and De Hondt. 


MONG the various productions with which the fertile 
genius of Mr. Voltaire hath occafionally obliged the pub- 
lic, there is none in which he appears to more advantage, both 
as a Philofopher and a Patriot, than in the prefent treatife. The 
zeal with which he has interefted himfelf in the caufe’ of the 
unhappy family of the Calas, will, indeed, do hi more honour, 
in the eyes of the humane and virtuous part of mankind, than 
ten thoufand of thofe agreeable jeux d’ E/prit which fometimes 
efcape from his pen, and. afford a tranfitory amufement to the 
volatile and unthinking. 


In the firft chapter of this treatife, the Author gives a fhort 
recital of the very interefting :cataftrophe that occafioned it ; 
comprifing, in about twenty pages, all the eflential circum- , 
itances relative to the fuicide of the fon, and the condemnation 
and’ juftification of the unhappy father. ( 


In the fecond chapter, he expatiates on the feyeral abfurd and 
melancholy confequences of fo unjuft.afentence and execution*, 
| In 


* It is to be obferved, that there are in Languedoc four fraternities 
of Penitents, viz. the White, the Blue, the Grey, and the Black, 
The brothers of thefe orders wear a long capuche, or cowl, with a 
woollen mafk, in which.there are two holes for them to fee through: 
they are numerous, and of fach importance, that they wanted to en- 
gage the Duke of Fitz-James, Commandant of the province, to be- 
come one of their order. This honour, however, he refufed them. . 

Thefe white brothers having gotten the dead bedy of the fuicide 
Mare Antony Calas, celebrated a folemn fervice to him, .as to a Martyr, 
and that, with greater pomp than ever was known at the like celebra- 
tion for areal Martyr. ‘This pomp was, neverthelefs, extremely terrir 
ble. Opa magnificent bier was placed a kind of moving tkeleton, to 
reprefent Marc Antony Calas, holding in one hand a bough of the palm- 
tree, and in the other, the pen with which he fhould have figned: {as 
avas given out) his abjuration from Proteftantifm, and which wrote, 19 


efect, the fentence of death afterwards pafled on the father. 
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Inthe third, he gives us a fketch of the Reformation of the 
fixteenth Century, particularly as far as it regarded the king~ 
dom of France. 3 

In 


Nothing farther was now wanting than to canonize the unhappy Sui- 
cide: the people all looked upon him as a Saint; fome invoked him 
in their prayers, others went to pray at his tomb; fome requeited mi- 
racles of him, and others related thofe he was fuppofed to have adtually 
done. A certain Monk wreached out fome of his teeth, in order to poffefs 
the durable reliéts of fo great a Martyr. A Devotec, that was a little 
deaf, declared fhe could now hear the found of bells ; and an apoplec- 
tic Prieft was cured after having taken a proper emetic. Formal_ac- 
counts were drawn up of thefe miracles: the Author of this relation is 
alfo poflefied of an atteftation on oath, that a young man of Toulonfe 
a€tually went difirafted, on account of his having prayed for feveral 
nights at the tomb.of this new Saint, without being able to obtain of 
him the miracle he folicited. , . 

Now, feveral of the Magiftrates being of the fraternity of White Pe- 
nitents, the condemnation aud death of John Calas appeared, from this 
time, infallible. Thecircumftance, however, which. more particularly 
accelerated his fentence, was the approach of the feitival, which the 

ple of Toulonfe annually celebrate in memory of the mafiacre of 
four thoufand Huouenots, inthe year 1562. ‘This being the Jubilee or 
fecular year, therefore it was intended to be celebrated with unulual 
pomp; accordingly the preparations which were making for this end 
throaghout the city, inflamed a-new the glowing imagmations of the 
people. It was publicly faid, the fcaffold on which John Calas ought 
to'be broke on the wheel, would be one of the greatett-embellifhments 
to the feftival. 

If then, fays our Author, the White Penitents have been the caufe 
of the execution of an innocent man, of the utter ruin of a whole fa- 
mily, of difperfing them throughout the world, Joading them with that 
opprobriam which ought only to be attached: to putit, but which ever 
attends on punifhment; if the precipitation of thefe White Penitents 
to celebrate, as a Saint, a poor wretch, whofe body fhould have been 
dragged through the ftreets, hath been the caufe of breaking alive on 
the wheel the helplefs father of a virtuous family; fuch a misfortune 
fhould doubtleis render them real Penitents to the laft hoer of their 
lives: both they and the condemning Jadges, ought, indeed, to weep, 
but not in long white robes, and with ‘eels on their faces to hide their 
tears: their unfeigned repentance fhould be as public and mortifying as 
their errors have been notorious and fatal. : 

The very inititution of thefe Societies, adds Mr. de Voltaire, feem: 
to depentl on the zeal which animates the Roman Catholics of Langue- 
dot, again thofe whom they ftigmatize by the name of Huguenots, 
One would almott think that thefe orders had eatered into folemn vows 
to hate their brethren ; for it is certain, we have juft religion enough 
to fnfpire hatred and perfecution, tho’ not fefficient to make us love and 
affift each ofrer. How dreadful then muft not be the confequences of 
having thefe fraternities governed by fuch Enthufiafts as were formerly 
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In chapter the fourth, ‘is difcufled the queftion, “ Whether 
Toleration is politically dangerous to a State, and among what 
people it hath been adopted.” On this head he. obfervesy that 
there are fome perfons abfurd enough to preterid, that to behave 
with a paternal indulgence to our miftaken brethren, who pray 
to God in bad French, would be to put arms into their harids, 
and to excite them to renew the civil wars that have’ fo often de- 
folated this country. I will not, continues he, take upon me 
to fay, that no fuch thing will ever happen, becaufe I do nor 
pretend to be a Prophet; but it appears to me very bad logic 
to infer, that becaufe thofe people:have rifen up in arms, when 
they have been opprefled and ufed ill, therefore they! wall rife up 
in arms when they are treated with humanity and ufed well, 


The Huguenots have, without doubt,, been intoxicated with 
fanaticifm, and have dipt their hands in blood, as well as we: 
but is the prefent gencration fo barbatous as their anceftors ? 
Hath not time, good fenfe, well-written books, and focial com- 
placence, reached thofe who have the direction of .the minds of 
thefe people? Nay, do we not perceive a change over the face 
of all Europe, within vhefe fifty years paft? The hands of1go- 
vernment are every where ftrengthened, while manners are be- 
come univerfally more gentle and -humane. Add to this, that 
the general police of ‘nations is, at prefent, maintained by nu- 
merous armies conftantly kept up, which remove all -apprehen- 
fion of feeing again thofe times of anarchy and confulion, where- 
in Calvinift fought againft Catholic, with raw and wndifciphined 
peafants, trained only to war between feed-time and harveft. 


New times, new marmers. It would be moft abfurd now 
to decimate the Sorbonne, becaufe that college onve-preferred a 


petition for burning the Maid of Orleans, or becaufe it declar— 


ed Henry the third had forfeited his right to the ‘Crown, or be 
caufe it excommunicated and profcribed Henry the fourth. > Ass 
little ought it, doubtlefs, to be enquired what otherSocieties in 
the kingdom ¢ommitted the like excefles in the fame times of 
fanatic phrenzy: this would not only be unjuft, but would be 


certain congregations of Artifans and Gentlefolks, who had acquired the 
habit, and taught the knack, (as one of our learned and eloquent Ma- 
giftrates exprefles it) of dreaming dreams, and feeing vifions! What 
muft not be the natural confequences of their fetting apart ploomy cham- 
bers for‘meditation, on the walls of «which are painted devils with horns 
and ‘hoofs, falphurous flames, croffes, and poinards, with the facred 
name of Jesus placed over the horrid pidture!. What a fight \is this to 
be prefented ‘to the eyes of perfons already fafcmated, and whofe-ima- 
ginations are as much inflamed as they are fubfervient. to their {piritual 
Dire€tors ! | 
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quite as abfurd'as it would be, to lay all the inhabitants of Mar- 
les under a courfe of -phyfic, becaufe that city was yifited with 
the plague in the year 1720. 


~ Shall we now go and fack the city of Rome, as the troops of 
Charles the fifth-once did, becaufe Sixtus Quintus, in the year 
4585, granted a nine years indulgence to all the Frenchmen 
who took up arms againft their Sovereign? Is it not amply fuf- 
ficient,’ that Rome is prevented from proceeding to the like ex- 
tremities for the future ? 


- Thatfury, which hath been infpired by the dogmatical fpirit 

and. abufe of the Chriftian religion mifunderftood, hath been the 

occafion.of -fpilling as much blood, and produtiye.of as many 

difafters, in Germany, England, and Holland, as in France: 

at prefent, however, different religions caufe no difturbance in 

thofe countries ;‘ Jews, Catholics, Greeks, Luthetahs, Calvi- 
nifts, Anabaptifts, Socinians, Memnonifts, Moravians, and 

many others, all live together as brethren, and contribute equal- 

ly to the good of fociety. 


In the fifth chapter, Mr, de. Voltaire confiders the. means of 
introducing and eftablifhing religious Toleration in France, 
Germany, fays he, would have been to this:.day a defert, be- 
ftrewed with the: bones of ‘Roman. Catholics; Remonftrants, 
Lutherans, and Anabaptifts, maflacred by each other, had not 
the Peace of Weftphalia at length eftablifhed: a general liberty 
of confcience. labels | : 


We have in France feveral Jews, particularly at Bourdeaux, at 
Metz, and at Alface ; we have alfo in other places, Lutherans, 
Molinifts, and Janfenifts ; wherefore cannot we then permit and 
bear-with Calvinifts on nearly the fame conditions as the Roman 
Catholics are tolerated at London? The greater variety of Secéta~ 
ries there are, thelefs each becomes dangerous; their multiplicity 
diminifhes their power, while all are confined within the pru- 
dent boundaries of the laws, which prohibit tumultuous affem. 
bliecs, rigts, and fedition, by the conitant and due. exertion of 
their reftri€tive force. | 


Time has been, when it was judged expedient to enaét laws 
againft thofe who fhould teach any doctrine contrary to the Ca- 
tegories of Ariftotle, to Nature’s abhorrence of a Vacuum, to 
logical Quiddities, and the whole. of a part of the thing, We 
have ftil] in different parts of Europe, above a hundred yolumes 
of Jurifprudence, on the fubjeét .of Sorcery, and on. the me- 
thods of diftinguifhing true Conjurers from falfe.. The cuftom 
ef excommunicating grafshoppers, and other infeé&s hurtful to 
the grain, was once very common, the form of it fubfifting s 
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this day in. feveral Rituals; the pradticeitfelf, however, isnow 
totally abolifhed, and Ariftotle refts in peace, together withthe 
wizards and grafshoppers. Inftancesof thefe grave and heretofore 
important abfurdities are innumerable: others again, from»time, 
to time, have arifen, have had their day, and been annihilated. 
Hence fhould any one now take it into his head to be a Carpo- 
cratian, an Eutichian, a Monothelite, Monophifite, Neftorian, 
or Manichean, what would be the confequence? He would be 
laughed at, as equally ridiculous with a modern fine Lady, who 
fhould go to Court in the antique garb of a ruff and fardin- 
gale. 


Chapter the fixth, contains an enquiry, whether Perfecution. 
be authorifed by the laws of nature and humanity? The Au~ 
thor determines in the negative. 


Tn the feventh- and eighth chapters, Mr. de Voltaire fhews, 
that Perfecution on a religious account, was practifed neither 
among the Greeks nor the Romans. 


Chapter the ninth treats of the Martyrs ; of which our Au- 
thor endeavours to fhew there never was any confiderable 
number. | 


Chapter the tenth treats of the fame fubject, as alfo of the 
danger of falfe Legends, and of religious Perfecution. On this 
head Mr. Voltaire employs fuccefsfully thofe talents of ridicule, 
for which he is fo juftly celebrated, againft the many. romantic 
abfurdities advanced in the Romifhi Martyrology. 


In the eleventh chapter, the Author expatiates on the horrid 
abules of Intolerance, which he declares to be produétive of no- 
thing but Rebels or Hypocrites. 


In chapter the twelfth, he confiders, whether Intolerance was 
dictated by the divine laws underthe Jewifh difpenfation ? This 
he determines in the negative; and in the enfuing chapter ex- 
patiates on the extreme Toleration of the Jews. Thefe two 
chapters have given great offence, it feems, to fome orthodox 
Divines* ; it behoves them, however, to refute, and not mere- 
ly to exclaim againft, what our Author advances. They can 
join in the laugh with him, when he juftly fneers at the abfur- 
dities-of the Roman Catholics; it would become them, there- 
fore, to difplay equal candour, and fhew, that he laughs in the 
wrong place, when he ridicules opinions adopted by fome kind 
of Proteftants. It is to be obferved, that Mr. de Voltaire, in 


. Particularly a reverend Prefbyter at che Hague, whofe: abufe of 
Mr. de Voltaire, Mr. Rouffeau, and other reipeétable charagters, is 
thrown outas conftantly as he hath occafion to mention their names, 
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treating this part of his fubjeét, is entirely of opinion with the 
learned Author of the Divine Legation of Mofes, with refpec% 
to the Jews having no idea of the immortality of the foul under 
the Mofaic Difpenfation: a tenet that is now efteenied fo eflen+ 
tial to ‘all religion, that it is generally thought none can fubfitt 
without it. Our Author, however, conceives that this tenet 
took its rife among the Jews about the time of the Babylonith 
captivity ; after which period, he remarks, that the Jews carried 
their ancient fpirit of Toleration fo far, as not to moleft fuch as 
difbelieved this important doctrine. 


© The feét of Sadducees, continues he, ftill perfifted in believ- 
ing, that there were no rewards nor punifhments after death; 
and that the faculty of perceiving and thinking, perifhed with 
us, a6 well as the mechanic powers of corporeal motion. They 
denied alfo, the exiftence of angels; and differed in opinions 
much more from the other Jews, than the Proteftants at this 


day differ from the Catholics: and yet they were not, there-. 


fore, thruft out from the communion of their brethren: onthe 
contrary, we find there were even High-priefts. of that very 
fect. Again, 


© The Pharifees believed. in Fate and the Metempfichofis, 
The Effenes conceived, that the fouls of the juft went to inhabit. 
the Fortunate iflands, and thofe of the wicked into a kind of 
Tartarus. They offered up no facrifices, but aflembled toge- 
ther in a fynagogue peculiar to themfelves. In a word, if we 
examine narrowly into Judaifm, we fhall be aftonifhed to find 
the moft unlimited Toleration amidft the horrors of the great- 
eft barbarity. Thisis acontradiction, it is true; but almoft alf 
the people in the world have been governed by contradiétions, 
Happy is that people whofe manners are candid and humane, 
tho’ living under perfecuting and fanguinary laws.’ 


In the fourteenth chapter, the Author demonftrates, that re- 
ligious perfecution is not, in any degree, authorifed by the pre- 
cepts or example of Jefus Chrift: whom if we are defirous to 
refemble, we fhould rather be Martyrs than Executioners. 


The fifteenth chapter contains a collection of authorities a- 
gainft Perfecution ; moft of them taken from the Fathers, the 
Councils, and the beft modern Writers. Here Mr. Voltaire 
takes notice of the ftrange inconfiftency of people acting fo dia- 
metrically oppofite to their principles; the beft of the French 
Divines and Moralifts conftantly inculcating, in their Fraéts, 
a toy and Catechifms, the doctrine of Candour and To- 

ration. 


In the fixteenth chapter, we have a dialogue between a dying 
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main and his Confeffor ; apparently written with a view to the 
refufal of the Sacraments to the Janfenifts, on account of their 
prior refufal to abjure the pretended herefies contained in the 
Bull Unigenitus, . 


Chapter the feventeenth, contains a very extraordinary, and 
evidently fictitious, Letter, faid to have been written tothe Jefuit 
Le Tellier, and comprehending a fcheme for blowing up, cut- 
ting the throats, or poifoning, about fix millions of Huguenots 
and Jefuits. It is problematical with us, whether the Author 
faw fully into the impropriety of inferting this letter or not: 
his fubfequent apology for it, rather perplexing than clearing 
up the point. 


In chapter the eighteenth, Mr. Voltaire mentions the only cafe 
in which he conceives Intolerance juftifiable by human laws. 
When the errors of people become criminal, fays he, Govern- 
ment hath then a right to punifh them; but they become cri- 
minal only by difturbing the peace of fociety, and inf{piring fa- 
naticifm: Hence no Fanatics of any religion can lay claim to 
Toleration: 


Chapter the nineteenth, contains the relation of a difpute, 
faid to have happened in China, between three of four Chriftian 
Miffionaries ; whofe intolerating fpirit could not forbear break- 
ing out into the moft extravagant excefles, even in a country 
where they themfelves were only tolerated. 


In the twentieth chapter, the Author examines into the pre- 
tended neceflity of educating mankind in the principles of fu- 
perftition. 


Chapter the twenty-firft, treats of the fuperiority of Virtue 
to Science. The twenty-fecond, of univerfal Toleration. 
The twenty-third, contains a Prayer to God, againft Perfecu- 
tion. The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth contain a Pofticript, 
wherein the Author retouches fome parts of his fubject, and de- 
clares, that his motives for engaging in this, work, were thofe 
of univerfal philanthropy, and not {uch as might be fuppofed to 
arife from any perfonal knowlege, partial connection, or appli- 
cation of the Parties; to all which Mr. de Voltaire declares 
himfelf an utter ftranger. | 


| 
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HE public are indebted for this elegant edition: of the 

works of Corneille to a circumftance which at once difz 
plays the humanity of the Editor*, and his-zeal for the reputa- 
tion of his favourite Author. Corneille is indeed the Shakefpear 
of France, and may, with the fame propriety, be efteemed the 
father of the French, as the latter is of the Englifh, drama, 


Notwithftanding the very high opinion, however, which the 
French nation in general entertain of the fuperlative merit of 
Corneille, the prefent Commentator doth not copy after thofe 
fervile editors, whofe remarks are frequently little more than 
encomiums on their authors. ‘M: de*Voltaire, on the other 
hand, takes upon him, with the fpirit of independence and im- 
partiality becoming a true critic, to cenfure as feverely his 
faults + as he paflionately admires his beauties. It is to be ob- 
ferved, neverthelefs, that he attributes the latter almoft always 
to the genius of the poet, and imputes the former to the low ftate 
of literature, and wretched. tafte of the age in which he lived f. 
The amazing variety of. his characters, is obferved alfo as an 
irrefragable proof of the originality and creative powers of this 
Writer’s genius. 


What our Editor advances, refpecting the talents of Cor- 
neille in general, bears fo great a refemblance, indeed, to what 
our Englih critics have fo often faid of Shakefpear, that one is 
apt to imagine it tranflated from fome of Dryden’s prefaces, or 


* It is now feveral years ago, that M. de Voltaire was informed of a 
defcendant of Corneille’s living in a ftate of great indigence and obfcurity; 
at Paris. His regard for the memory of his great mafter in dramatic 
poefy, joined to motives of humanity, induced him taadopt.a daughter . 
of this diftreffed family, whom he hath educated as his own, and for 
whofe benefit the profits ariling from the fale of thefe works, of her 

reat-uncle, is. intended. e have the pleafure alfo of affuring ‘our 
Readeis, that this a& of generofity in Mr. Voltaire hath been as ge- 
neroufly feconded by ‘the encouragement of the public. In’ feveral of 
the foreign courts, this fubfcription hath been uncommonly folicited; 
the King of France and the Emprefs of Ruffia, having feverably.fyb- 
ftribed for 200 copies each. 

+ For this, however, M. de Voltaire, allowing their feverity, apo- 
logizes in the following fenfible manner. * A qui font elles dures? 
i un homme qui n’eft plus. Quel bien lui ferai-je en le Aattant? quel 
mal en difant vrai? Ai-je entrepris un vain panégyrique ou un owvrage 
utile? Ce n’eft pas pour lui que je reflechis et que j’ecris ce que’ m*ont 
appris cinguante ans d’experience ; c’eit pour les auteurs et pour Ics 
lecteurs.”  « 7 ¥ ’ 

t Thus.in {peaking of the meannefs of ftile in fome parts of his Me- 
dea, he fays, ‘II y a de Ia juftice a lui tenir compte du fublime qu’on 
y trouve quelquefois, et 2 n’accufer que fon fiecle de ce ftile comique 
négligé et vicieux qui difhonorait la {céne tragique,’. aren a 
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the writings of thofe minor critics, who have fince figured with 
the purloinings of that ftorehoufe of dramatic criticifm, 


It was the cuftom of Corneille to annex a critical differtation 
to each of -his pieces, refpecting the merit of the performance. 
-Thefe differtations, together with the fentiments.of the French 
‘Academy; as alfo thofe of other critics relative to the writings 
of this poet, are here preferved by Mr. de Voltaire ; who hath, 
‘befide his commentaries on particular paflages, prefixed intro- 
duétory remarks on the plan and execution of moft of the plays 
here publifhed. We fhall tranflate the greateft part of the firft 
of thefe prefaces, containing fome account of the Author, and 
alfo of the rife of the French theatre; which may ferve as a 
‘fpecimen of the labours of the Editor. . 


‘We begin this colleétion, fays Mr. de Voltaite, with the 
Tragedy of Medea, becaufewe may difcover in that poem, the 
early traces of thofe beauties which afterwards fo fully difplayed 
themfelves in his other performances. I confefs, however, that 
he would have acquired no Jafting reputation, as a poet, had he 
written no other tragedy than Medea. He was at that time aflo- 
ciated with 'L’Etoile, Boifrobert, Colletet, and Rotrou, four 
Authors of different capacities, employed by Cardinal Richlieu 
to execute works of his own defigning. Corneille made the 
fifth of this: re{pectable company, and, what is more mortify- 
ing, was not a little fubfervient to the reft, in as much as they 
were fuperior to him in the: advantages of favour or’ fortune. 
On pretence of attending to fome family affairs at Roan, Cor- 
neille at length got rid of them. Rotrou, who had yet the 
greateft. merit of the other four, had at that time done.nothing 
tolerable ; his Verceflaus, coming out about 14 years.after Me- 
dea, vizs in 1649, when Cofneille, who lad before called him 
his father, was become his, mafter 5 and Rotrou himfelf, reani- 
mated by the fuccefs of Corneille; was found worthy of being 
‘compared ‘with:him in fome parts of his play. 


_ In the year 1635, when the Medea of Corneille firft ap- 
peared, there was hardly a performance in the leaft degree to- 
Jerable on the. French ftage, ,except the Sophonifba of Mairet, 
publifhed about two years before, It, is remarkable, that pure 
and genuine tragedy took its rife, both in Italy and’ France, with 
a Sophonifba.’ ‘The prelate Triffino, Author of the Italian So- 
phonifba, had the advantage of writing in a language altead 
brought to its perfection ; Mairet, on the conttaty, wrote his 
play while the French language had yet to ftrugelé ‘with bar- 
barifm. gt ©: | | i 

The dramatic pieces, of thofe times confifted only of Jan- 
‘guid imitations of the Greek and Spanifh tragedies, or of the 
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moft puerile original compofitions. Such were the Jznocens 
Adultery of Rotrou, The Hojpital of Fools by one Beys, the Clec- 
meacn of Durier, the Orantes of Scuderi, and the Amorous-Pil- 
grim. ‘Thefe were the performances exhibited on the French 
theatre in the year 1635, juft before the appearance of Cor- 
neille’s Medea. By what flow degrees are things brought to 
perfection! The French had, at that time, upwards of a thou- 
fand theatrical pieces, and not one of them fuch as would now 
bear to be reprefented before the meaneft country audience, 
It is the fame with all the arts and every thing that relates to 
the conveniencies and amufements of life. Let every people 
take a retrofpe& of their own hiftory, and they will find, that, 
from the deftruction of the Roman empire, they have been litle 
better than favages for the {pace of ten or twelve centuries, 


The Medea of Corneille met with but indifferent fuccefs, al- 
though greatly fuperior to every thing that had as yet appeared. 
A performance may pleafe, though extremely faulty, if it be 
lively, pathetic, and interefting, as is the cafe with the Ci: 
but tedious declamations cannot, in any age or couniry, fuc- 
ceed on the ftage. The Medea of Seneca has the fame de- 
fe& with that of Corneille, and fucceeded as ill among the Ro- 
‘mans as the latter did among the French. ‘Tragedies of this 
kind, which are founded merely on fables, and are altogether 
incredible,“ ‘have but little reputation among us, jince Cor 
neille hath accuftomed us to be pleafed with truth. It mutt, 
indeed; be confefled, that a man of fenfe, who comes from 
hearing'the deliberations of an Auguftus, a Cinna, .or a Maxi- 
min, will hardly be able to fupport the abfurdity of Medea. 
traverfing the air in a chariot drawn by dragons. There is 
ftill a greater fault, however, in this tragedy; and that is, no- 
body is interefted in it. Medea is a wicked woman, wha re- 
venges herfelf on as wicked a man. The manner in which 
Corneille hath treated this fubjeé& is, at this time of day, dif- 
gufting, while that of Euripides and. of Sepeca are ftill much 
more fo, A forcerefs doth not feem a proper obje& for a regu- 
lar tragedy, among a people of improved tafte. It may, in- 
deed, be afked, ‘¢ why we fhould reje& magicians, when we 


not only permit tragic charaéters to {peak of ghofts and phan- 


toms, but even fuffer them fometimes to appear upon the 
ftage? .There are certainly no more ghofts than wizards in 
the world, and if theatrical reprefentations are to be confined 
ftri€tly to truth, magic and apparitions fhould be banifhed the 
ftage together.” A reafon, however, I conceive, miglit be given, 
why we admit of the apparition of a perfun deceafed, and not 
of the operations of magic. It is poffible, at leaft, that the 
Deity fhould, for extraordinary providential purpofes, permit 
| | | ie the 
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the appearance of ghofts ; but it is not poffible for magicians 
‘to pofiefs the power of violating the eternal Jaws. of that pro- 
vidence. A miracle, effected by the hand of heaven itfelf, hath 
nothing in it abfurd ; but a miracle, effected by a forcerer, in 
direct oppofition to heaven, can only entertain the loweft of the 
populace. 

Quodcunque oftendis mibi fic incredulus edi, 


Among the Greeks, and even among the Romans, who ad- 
mitted of forcery, Medea might probably be a fine fubje@. At 
prefent, we give it up to the opera; which is, among us, the 
proper province for fuch marvellous fables: that theatre being, 
among the reft, what Orlando Furiofo is among epic poems. 
But, were Medea not a forcerefs, the parricide which fhe com- 
mits, almoft in cold blood, on her two children, to avenge her- 
felf on her hufband; and the intention of: Jafon, on the other 
hand, to murder the fame children, in order to avenge himfelf 
on his wife ; form altogether a monftrous and difgufting fable ; 
recommended only by rhetorical fuftian, or the buffoonry, which 
‘was intermingled with tragedy, in all the theatres of Europe, 
at the beginning of the feventeenth century. ‘This play is, 
neverthelefs, a mafter-piece, if compared with alnoft all the 
dramatic performances that preceded on the French theatre. 
Fontenelle calls it prendre Peffor, et monter jufqu’au tragique le 
plus fublime. And, in fact, he is in the right, if we compare 
Medea to the fix hundred plays of Hardi, every one of which, 
was written in two or three days ; or to the tragedies of Gar- 
nier, the performances of the Advocates La Selve and Gouge- 


not ; or to the Pirandre of Boifrobert, played a year before 
Medea. 


Corncifle was abaut thirty years of age when he wrote this 
play; a time of life, when genius is in its full vigour; but his 
was then deprefled by the tafte of the times. Not'that this was 
his firft attempt at tragedy. He had played his Clitander three 
years before. Clitander was entirely in the Spanifh and Eng- 
lifh tafte ; agreeable to which the characters fight duels, and 
affaffinate each other an the ftage: the heroines difguife them- 
felves in men’s cloaths, draw their fwords, and join in the fray, 
while the officers of juftice come in purfuit of the murderers. 
There is bufinefs enough for a Romance of fix volumes‘in folio, 
and nothing in the World can be more tedious and unaffeéting. 
The breach of propriety and probability, with the violation of 
all the rules of the drama, are {mall defects in comparifon of its 
unaffecting tedioufnefs, ‘The tragedies of Shakefpear were ftill 
more abfurd than Clitander, but then they never tired the aa- 
dience. It was become neceffary to recur to the ‘ancierits for 
a model, on which to form fomething barely tclerable, and 
— | Mm 4 Medea 
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Medea isthe firft piece, in which we difcover any tafte of ane 
tiquity. This imitation, however, is, without doubt, vaftiy 
inferior to thofe.genuine beautics which Corneille afterwards 
deduced from his own original genius. 


To confine an important and interefting event to the {pace of 
three hours ; to let the characters appear only when they ought ; 
never to leave the ftage empty; to form a plot equally probable 
and interefting ; to fay nothing ufelefs; to inform the mind 
while you move the heart; to be always eloquent in verfe, and 
to preferve that f{pecies of eloquence which is adapted to each 
character ; to make them {peak with the fame purity as in the moft 
corre& profe, without the rhimes appearing to Jay any reftraint 
on their fentiment; not to admit of a fingle verfe that is harfh, 
declamatory, or obfcure; thefe are the terms on which only 
a modern writer of tragedy can be applauded by real connoif- 
feurs, or may hope to have his name tran{mitied with honour 
to pofterity.’ Hard conditions thefe Mr. de Voltaire! we fancy 
your brother play-wrights will accept of them with fome lati- 
tude.——But we fhall here difmifs our ingenious Editor and 
his work, with acquainting the Reader, that this edition is de- 
corated with frontifpieces to each play, defigned moftly. by 
Gravelot, and admirably executed. 





De Natura Rerum Differtatio, &c. — 4to. 


The Analyfis of Being and Action; or, an Effay on the Ef- 
fence and Energy of Things. 


T is remarkable, that the treatife before us, tho’ printed at 

Amfterdam, fo long ago as the year 1757, and, as we are 
informed, re-printed fince at Geneva, hath been hardly noticed 
by any of the foreign Journals. ‘The fubject of it, however, is 
fo extremely curious, and the manner of treating it fo bold and 
‘fingular, that we fhould think ourfelves inexcufable did we let 
flip the opportunity offered to us, by a copy lately fallen into 
our hands, to give a fhort abftract of it to our Readers. 


_ Jn his introdu€tory fection, the ingenious Author obferves, 
that, with regard to the f{cience of Ontology, or the Exiftence 
of Things in general, there is a wide difference betwixt our 
knowing that things are, and our knowing what they are; fo 
that we may have indifputable evidence, that many things exift, 
without being able to define the effence of all, or any part, of 
them, . The Reader of this tract, fays he, will entertain no 


~ , doubt that he exifts while he reads it; notwithftanding the dif- 
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ficulties which Metaphyficians might be under, to determine 
wherein the individuality of his:perfon confifts,.or: what HE is: 
Again, he will be fo well fatished that he was not the Writer of 
it, that he will have as little doubt of, the feparate exiftence of 
the Writer as of his own. _ By the fame rule, he need only to 
reflect on his perceptions of the various obje&s around him, to 
be convinced that there are a multiplicity and diverfity of Beings 
in the univerfe.. Now, fays he, it-is the knowlege of the modes 
in which thefe Beings feverally exift, and by which they are dif+ 
tinguifhed from each other, that conftitutes the whole fcience 
of Ontology. 


All the Beings in the univerfe may, according to this Author, 
be’arranged under three general heads, Phyfical, Metaphyfical, 
and‘Moral, Phyfical Beings are material or palpable objects of 
fenfe, which may be feen, felt, heard, &c. Such are:the va- 
rious productions and phenomena of the foffile, vegetable, and 
animal kingdoms, the planetary worlds, &c. ? 


Metaphyfical Beings are intelle€tual, or merely objects of the 
underftanding 5 being difcoverable only as the caufes of certain 
effects: Thefe are neither to be feen, felt, or heard’; but only 
to be conceived or underftood. buch are the primary elements 
of bodies, the fpecific forms of plants and animals, Pntelleebual 
minds, and the firft of all caufes and fource of exiftence, Gon.’ 


Moral Beings are a mixt fpecies, compounded of both the 
former; being partly cbjects of fenfe, and partly of the under- 
ftanding: that is, they are not merely entia rationis, as_meta- 
phyfical Beings are, becaufe they cannot fubfift independent. of 
a phyfical Being ; and yet they are not merely phyfical Beings, 
becaufe they are jointly conftituted of phyfical qualities and mo- 
ral relations. Such are human perfonages and characters, as 
Fathers, Hufbands, Citizens, Magiftrates, &c. together with 
all focial pulitical inftitutions, fuch as Families, Corporations, 
States, and Kingdoms. : 


Now, the exiftence of all thefe three kinds of Beings, fays 


our Author, is equally certain and real: for, as to the firft; no © 


-man can doubt the exiftence of what he fees, feels, and hears: 
in like manner, as to the fecond,- no perfon of common fenfe 
and experience can doubt, that every known effec muft have 
a caufe, whether fuch caufe be perceptible or not: again, with 
regard to the third, the exiftence of the Kings of England and 
France, and of the republics of Holland and Geneva, is as lit- 
tle to be doubted as that of the moft palpable of all. phyfical 
objects. . 


Having thus fettled the point with refpect to the reality of ‘the 
feveral kinds of -exiftence thus diftinguifhed, he proceeds’to en- 
quire 
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quire into their refpective Eflence. This he juftly defines to be 
« That which is neceflary to.a thing’s being, what it is, and 
whereby it is diftinguifhed from every thing elfe.’. This defini- 
tion may, at fuft fight, feem to favour too much of the jargon 
of the Schoolmen; but the.ufe our Author makes of it, will 
thew it to be precife and unexceptionable. In diftinguifhing the 
three kinds of Beings above-mentioned, from each other, and 
fpecifying the circumftances neceflary to their feverally being | 
what they are, he conceives he hath fufficiently defined the Ef- 
fence of phyfical, metaphyfical, and moral Beings in general, 
He goes on therefore, to examine into the identity and diverfity 
of the individuals of cach fpecies. “The renowned Lord Veru- 
Jam, fays he, hath very judicioufly obferved, that, the ftru@ture 
of all the fciences refts on the bafis of phyfical knowlege: a- 
dopting this fentiment of our. great Englifh Philofopher, he be- 
gins with the inveftigation of phyfical objects ;_ rifing: gradually 
from thofe which yield the moft indiftinct and obtufe fenfations, 
to the moft clear and definite objects of perception. 


- The moft general criterion of the exiftence, and therefore the 
eflence of all perceptible objeéts, fays our Author, is that qua- 
lity which we call Refiftance: as it is inypoffible for us to per- 
ceive any object that doth not, in fome degree, refift the organs 
of fenfe. At the fame time, the fenfation of refiftance to the 
touch, or what we call fimply Feeling, is the moft dull and im- 
perfeé of all human fenfations, and the objets fo perceived, the 
moft indefinite. Asthe nerves, however, can feel nothing that 
does not ftrike, prefs, or is fomehow obtruded againft them, fo the 
like refiftance of the nerves to fuch percuffion, preflure, or ob- 
trufion, neceflarily gives rife to the fenfation of Refiftance. 
That the caufe of this refiftance alfo is not folely inherent in 
the nerves or perceptive faculty, is evident; becaufe the obtru- 
fion of fome extraneous or feparate object, is abfolutely neceflary 
to caufe that fenfation: and hence we cannot doubt that the 
caufe of fuch refiftance, or part of it at leaft, muft be inherent 
in the object as well as in ourfelves. Whatever object appears 
in any degree thus to refift the organs of perception, is called 
Subftance, or Matter. Hence all phyfical Beings, as before ob- 
ferved, are fubftantial or material. 


By the: Materiality of phyfical Beings, however, our Author 
‘doth not mean, that there are any fuch things in nature as per- 
fe&tly folid and impenetrable elements or atoms ; a notion which 
he explodes, as entirely groundlefs and chimerical. Atthe fame 
time, he rejects, on the other hand, the opinion of Berkley, 
refpecting the ideal or imaginary exiftence of external objects, 
-eonfidered as phyfical Beings. He admits, indeed, that there is 
a difference between the efficient caules of perceptible objects, 
and 
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and thofe objects themfelves ;. but infifts, that the: modes in 
which they are perceived, are eflential to them as phyfical Be- 
ings; notwithftanding which, they may have other eflential 
modes of exiftence, as metaphyfical: elements. An obje& of 
perception, he fays, is a joint effect of the energy of ‘an extra- 
neous indefinite object and that of the organs of fenfe. Yet 
this joint effe&t or phenomenon he calls a phyfical Being ; con- 
fidering the efficient caufes of thofe objects as shetaphyfical Be- 
ings, er objects of the underftanding. ro , 

In like manner doth our Author rejeé&t the doctrine of Inf- 
nites, as well with refpect ‘to number, as to extent and dura- 
tion ; infinitude, immenfity, and eternity, being totally inap- 
plicable to phyfical Beings; which, however numerous, exten- 
five, or durable, are yet finite, limited, and tranfitory, though 
it may not be in the power of human art to number, meafure, 
or annihilate them. On thefe principles, it is, that inftead of 
fuppofing, with Sir Ifaac Newton andthe Materialifts, that the 
univerfe is formed of folid particles of matter, moving about in 
a veid fpace, he maintains, that there is no fuch void fpace in 
the univerfe; every part of it-being replete with fubftance, 


Having fhewn that Refiftance is the univerfal property of phy.- 

fical Beings, our Author is naturally led to confider the different 
modes of that refiftance. All fubftances, fays he, are either fo- 
lid or fluid; and this is the moft general and effential diftinétion 
that is made in the refiftance of bodies. Some preténd, indeed, 
that fluids are nothing more than a combination of fmall folids ; 
but he obferves, that the undiquaque preflure of fluids difproves 
‘this fuppofition ; and conceives that fluidity is the primitive 
{tate of all fubftances; there being but one fimple elaftic fluid 
in nature, the diverfified motions of which fluid, caufe all thofe 
refiftances which conftitute the phenomena of apparent folids. 


After eftablifhing thefe general principles regarding the foffile 
kingdom, and folid bodies in general, he confiders the effentia- 
lity of the modification and organization of bodies; demon- 
ftrating, that figure and conftruction conftitute the very effence 
of moft phyfical Beings; as is the cafe, of all mechanical im- 
lements, engines, &c.’ In this fection, our. Author rallies 
thofe Philoféphers who have been over tenacious of, the abftract 
ideas annexed to logical terms; and infifton making a diftinc- 
tion between fpecific and fubftantial forms, or modes and fub- 
ftances. There is no difference however in Phyfics, between the 
éffential qualities of things and the things themfelves;. for he 
obferves, ‘that*phyfical fubftances are as relative as modes, and 
that if the effential qualities of things were taken away, there 
would be nothing left behind. Jn like manner. he maintains, 
Nihee that 
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that the effence of the germes of vegetables, and of the femina 
of animals, confifts in the ftructure and organization of the 
parts of which they are compofed; which. organization, when 
perceptible, is a phyfical Being ; when only conceivable, a me- 
taphyfical one. No body will deny, fays he, the exiftence of 
the houfe in which his family refides, fo.as long as it is tenant-. 
able; nor of the windmill in its neighbourhood, fo long as it is 
kept in due order, and grinds hiscorn; but if either were fhat- 
tered to pieces by a ftorm, or reduced to afhes by fire, there is 
no .queftion but it would be annihilated; notwithftanding all 
the elementary materials of which it might have been compofed, 
‘might ftill exift in rerum natura. 


Proceeding next’to the examination of the eflence. of meta- 
phyfical Beings, our Author recurs to that. fenfation of force 
which we expérience and exert in refifting any fubftance impell- 
ing or obtruded on the organs of fenfe. From this fenfation it 
is that we derive the fimple idea of Power. But, as we cannot 
exprefs or defitie this idea, any otherwife than by calling it a 
capacity of exerting a force in forme certain direction, nor have 
any other nattie, or can affign any other immediate caufe, for 
our exerting it in any direction, than that of the WiLL, To 
Will, or Defign, is evidently the effence of all metaphyfical Be- 
ings. It may feem ftrange, fays he, to impute WiLL to the 
primary elements of bodies; but every object which refifts, or 
exerts force, muft neceflarily do it in forme one dite€tion ex- 
clufive of all. others; how then fhall we denominate a tehdenc 
to that particular direction, but by the term we give to the like 
Capacity of exerting force in ourfelves? But give this tendenc 
whatever name we pleafe, it is plain, that the moft fimple of 
all metaphyfical Beings, or the primary elements of things, are 
fimple powers, tending to exert a force, or to fefift’ each 
other in certain particular dire&tions. It is from the co-exift- 
ence of a multiplicity of thefe elements, that our. Philofopher 
deduces the phenomenon of extenfion or fpace. It is true, fays 
he, that fuch elements may be fuppofed to exift feverally with- 
out f{pace, as they are of no more dimenfions than fo many ma- 
thematical points; but it is to be.remarked, that even a number 
of mathematical points cannot co-exift without defcribing fome 
definite quantity of fpace; for tho’ they have ‘no dimenfions, 
they have locality; that is, any two of them have each a place 
diftin& from one another, otherwife they would not be two 

ints, but one: thus, tho’ each fhould take up no fpace of 

felf, they’ muft be diftinguifhed or feparated by fome f{pace, 
how fmall foever; fo that an infinite number of them would 
defcribe an infinite fpace, notwithftanding it is univerfally al- 
lowed, that mathematical points are unextended. 


Again, 
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Again, Itis from thepeculiar difpofition of thefe elements to- 
ward each other, of from the relations which the different ten- 
dency of their feveral directions beat to-each other, that he de- 
duces the. form of material atoms, the modification ‘of the fpe- 
cific corpufcles of foffile bodies, ‘and the organization of the ger+ 
mina of plants and animals: the effence of all which he deter- 
mines to confift in their united defign, ‘or in the fyftem or com- 
bination of the feveral diftin&® Wills, or different directions of 
the fimple elements compofing them; that is, their {pecifi¢ 
forms. , 4 


The effence of the mind, he declares, in like manner, ta 
confift of the organization, or the fpecific form,. of the animal 
germe; the intellects of all animals differing from each other 
according to the organization of their bodies, and their intel- 
leéts ceainig with fuch organization *, 


Of the Source of Exiftence, God, our Philofopher does not 
prefume to explain the eflence, except by faying, that he is the 
fountain of all, effence and. energy. 


In treating of Moral Beings, the Author examines particu- 
larly into the long agitated fubject of perfonal Identity. - The 
identity of perfon doth not coniift, fays he, in the famenefs of 
material fubftance, or of the organization: for it is notorious, 
our corporeal fubftance is conftantly changing: it is alfo pofhible, 
that two bodies may be modified or organized exaétly alike. 
Our perplexity on this fubje&, continues he, arifes from the er+ 
rour of fuppoling the perfon of an individual, a fimple and un 
compounded Being ; whereas it is compounded of a multiplicity 
of phyfical, metaphyfical, and moral qualities and relations; 
the combination of which is its eflence, and determines its ‘iden- 
tity. The like may be faid, continues he, of political: charac- 


_* By, the .mind, however, fays the Author, I do not meanj what 
Theologues ufually underftand by the human Soul, That a living body 
dies on the diffolution of its organs, is certain; that animals when dead 
ceafe to perceive and refleét, is alfo certain: that intelle& then which 
‘diftinguifhed them when living, difplays itfelf no longer; that the 
‘mind, whofe exiftence was inferred from it, muft ceafe to exit likewife. 
‘Yhe human Soul, as it is conceived by Theologues, is a very different 
‘thing, being a fimple, uncompounded Being, or unextended,: intuitive, 
and immortal Spirit: the exiftence of which, he fays, is:not difcovera- 
ble by Philofophy, bat only from Revelation. Philofophers, continues 

he, may make what arbitrary diftin@ions they pleafe between Souleand 
Body, but they cannot prove the propriety of them, by, any phyfical 
“experiment whateyer. And hence the exiltence and immortality of the 
Soul, would for ever remain.a doubt with us, were it not from the.af- 
furance we recéive, as itis revealed to us immediately from God, in 
the holy Scriptures. — 
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ters and inftitutions ; the eflence.of which confifts of the com- 
bination of their conftituent parts, and the feveral relations iit 
which they. ftand to other Beings of the fame, or of a different: 
kind. Onthe whole, he recurs conftantly to his firft definition 
of the term eflence; every thing in nature, whether palpable 
or intelligible, material or intellectual, being that whereby it is 
diftinguifhed from every other thing. 


Having thus confidered the Being and Effence of Things, our 
Author goes on, in the fecond part of his work, to examine 
into their Energy or Action; beginning with that of phyfical 
Beings, and proceeding in the order before purfited. 


Much, he obferves, hath been written, and to very little pur 
pofe, about the Principles of Action in Matter; but we cannot 
feparate our idea of the action of phyfical fubftances from that 
of motion; bodies, in general, having no other mode of action 
than that of changing their place. For with regard to the ge- 
neral quality of refiftance effential to all fubftance, he does not 
confider it as phyfical action, but as metaphyfical energy. Bo- 
dies totally divelted of motion, or lying perfectly at reft, if any 
fuch there be, are totally void of aétion. As the eflence of phy- 
fical Beings .confifts alfo frequently of modes and relations, fo 


is. phyfical action frequently miftaken for fubftance; feveral 


{mall bodies in motion being undiftinguifhable from alarger body 
apparently at reft: thus a lever revolving with great velocity 
round acenter, fhall appear to be a circular fuperficies: Hence 
our Philofopher infers, that the palpable figure and dimenfions 
of all bodies, are the effect of the motion of their component 
parts; and that the form and magnitude of fuch bodies, do not 
arife from the aflemblage and appofition of the primary elements 
of bodies; which, as before obferved, have neither figure nor 
dimenfions. 


. The form and extenfion of bodies, continues our Author, 
are mere phenomena; to account for which, by imputing form 
and extenfion to their primary elements, is to take that for 
granted, which we pretend to demonftrate. Thefe elements 
being admitted fuch as above defcribed, he proceeds to enquire 
into the reafon for their cohefion, in the formation of folid bo- 
dies ; an enquiry the more curious as the mode of it is totally 
new; this. enquiry, to the beft of our reading and remem- 
brance, having never before been attempted on mechanic prin- 
ciples. Onthis head he takes notice, that it is fomewhat fur- 
prizing, Phyfiologifts fhould have fo much perplexed them(felves 
to explain the more complicated phenomena of particular bo- 
bies, as Magnetifm, Electricity, and the like, without having 
firft explained the fimple cohelion of the parts, or the tenacity 
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of all bodies in general. The cohefion of the parts of bodies, 
is, according to our Author, the mechanical effect of the refift- 
ance given to their motion by the fluid immediately furrounding, 
them: which refiftance, as it is always proportioned to the 've- 
locity of the moving body, may be inexpreffibly great, even in 
a fluid inexpreffibly rare or penetrable. Hence he infers, that 
the inteftine motion of hard bodies is quicker than that of foft 
bodies, and vice verfa. The inteftine motion of folid bodies, 
however, he obferves, muft be harmonical and regular, as in 
the peculiar modes of this harmony, and regularity of motion, 
the fpecific eflence of the component corpufcles of different fo- 
lids confifts. Were any two bodies, fays he, in a juxta-pofi- 
tion, conftantly to move, or to be moved, together, always in 
the fame direction, and in the fame time, we fhould conceive 
them, if not otherwife diftinguifhed, to be one body, and not 
two. It is thus with the parts of bodies, they move or vibrate’ 
one among other, in fuch directions, and in fuch times, as are 
compatible with the motion of all; and the reafon they do not 
feparate is, the refiftance they meet with from the ambient fluid. 
For whenever this fluid is more rare than the internal medium 
in which they vibrate, the parts are diffipated, and the tenacity 
or texture of the body is deftroyed. (On thefe principles the 
Author accounts for the flexibility and tranfparency of bodies ; 
giving a curious mechanical reafon why thefe, with many other 
qualities of bodies, are incompatible with each other: proceed- 
ing with great method and regularity to explain the phyfical 
caufes of the impenetrability*, inactivity, and gravity of all 


bodies. 


The laws of motion, as laid down by Sir Ifaac Newton, 
come next upon the carpet; all which he illuftrates in a very 
fatisfactory manner ; demonftrating, @ priori, from the forego- 
ing principles, that thofe laws could not pofiitbly be different, or 
otherwife than fuch as they are. In this part of his work, he 
explains the nature and communication of motion; giving the 
reafons why bodies take up time in pafling from one place to 
another. His obfervations on this head are too curious to be 
omitted. If the elements of bodies, fays he, were perfeétly fo- 
lid and impenetrable, and moved about in vacuo, I fhould 
be glad to know, why they move quicker on receiving a 
creater impulfe than on receiving a {mall one; and, indeed, 
why they fhould not, when difplaced at all, be transferred in- 
ftantaneoufly through any given fpace? ‘The impulfe given to 


* By impenetrability, the Reader will remember, the Author does 
not mean abfolute folidity. Two bodies the fofteft in nature, if equally 
foft, will be equally impenetrable to each other, as the two hardest bo- 
dies in nafure, equally hard. 
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fuch an element, muft. be inftantaneous,’ and not pradual, -like. 


that which is communicated from compound bodies to other bo- 
dies of the like nature. Hence, if no obftacle be fuppofed to 


lie in the direction of that impulfe, wherefore fhould fuch ele-. 
ment take up any time in its tranfition from one place to another ; - 


or why fhould it go quicker on account of a great impulfe than 
afmall one? ‘The fmalleft force bears the fame proportion to 
no refiftance asthe greateft; or, to {peak more properly, nei- 
ther can bear any proportion to nothing. ‘The truth is, that 
as time is infeparable from the motion of bodies, fo the rea- 
fon why all bodies take.up time in moving from place to place, 
and that. proportionably to the force impelling them, is, that 


elaftic fluid of which they are formed. : 


Our Author comes next to confider the phyfical a€tion pecu- 
Jiar to vegetable and animal bodies, or the modes of life and 
fenfation ; both which he refolves into complicated fpeciés of 
inteftine motion in organized bodies. Life and fenftbility, fays 
he, have, indeed, been imputed to metaphyfical caufes, and 
have been fuppofed effentially diftinét and different from motion ; 
but, as the only criterion by which we experimentally judge of 
the life or fenfibility of bodies, is their motion, we muft define 
thofe terms accordingly. The life of a vegetable will be readi- 
ly admitted to confift of an aflemblage or fyftem of confiftent 
mechanical: motions ; but the loco-motive talents and fpontane- 
ous motion of animals, are ufually attributed to fome occult, 
immechanical principle or fpiritual energy. This proceeds, 


however, only from our ignorance of the more complicated me~' 


chanifm of animal bodies, If any one fhould fay, a body may 
feel that is totally void of motion, he advances a falfhood; and: 
would be much nearer the truth fhould he fay, that every body 
which moves hath fome degree of fecling. I ftrike am animal 
with a ftick, he feels the pain, is fearful, weak, or forgiving, 
and runs away: in like manner, I throw a tennis ball againftan 
inanimate body: that is brittle, foft, or thin, andit breaks or per- 
forates it, and pafles on in its intended direction. Again, I ftrike 
an animal that is ftrong, bold, and refentful, he flies immediately 
in my face, .to revenge the injury, with a fury proportionable 
to the infult: in like manner, [| throw the fame tennis-ball 
againft a ftone-wall, and it rebounds back direétly om my head, 
with a force proportionable to that with which it was thrown : 


I grant, that the two: procefles of a&tion in thefe examples are 


far different, that the one is more complicated than the other}; 
but I fee no reafon to think one le/s mechanical than the other. 
Our Author requefts here, however, that he may not be mifun- 
derftood, in being fuppofed to impute con/ciou/ne/s to inanimate 

Beings ; 


a all. move in a refifting, tho’ penetrable, medium ; viz. the. 
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Beings; confcioufnels being a ftill much more. complicated and 
refined degree of fenfation, than that feeling, or mere fufcepti- 
bility of refiftance, which is infeparable from all bodies 5. but 
no reafon in the world, fays he,»can be given, why. refifting ob- 
jects are not fufceprible of .refiftance.. Ihe energy, action, or 
efficiency, therefore, of all phyfical Beings, however compli- 
cated their modification, are nothing but different {pecies of mo- 
tion,.and are mechanical in like manner as their eflence is refilt- 
ance, and conftitutes them fubftantial or material, | 


_ As to the energy of metaphyfical Beings, will or defign being 
their effence, the execution of that defigh is evidently their ener- 
gy; this the fimplé elements of things refift, or exert them- 
Fives, in thofe particular dire€tions, which ferve to confti:ute 
the primary atoms* ; thefe again move in fuch direétions as is 
heceflary to conftitute the feveral fpecific corpufcula of foffilé 
bodies; thefe inthe direCtiohs proper to form the germina and 
femina of plants and animalst. ‘The germina of plants expand 
themfelves in fuch a manner, as to form vegetative, fenfitive Be- 
ings, poflefled of a certain degree of lifet, and capable of in- 
voluntary propagation of their fpecies||. Thofe of animals a- 
gain, develope themfelves in fuch a manner as to form loco-mo+ 


tive, perceptible Beings, not only capable of unwittingly pro- 


* Thefe atoms our Author determines, by a very fimple procefs of 
mechanical reafoning; to be fpherical, and to revolve on their refpec- 
tive axes, ; . 

+ It is obfervable, according to this Writer, that the wiore compli- 
cated the elements or fpecific component parts of bodies are, the more 
liable are they to annihilation or diffolution: thus the dufation of the 
firft elements is, perhaps, eternal, being dependent only on the will ot 
enérgy Of the firft'Canfe: that of the material atoms appears liable, 
tho’ feldom; to interruption: the fpéecific corpufcles \of  bodies-are {lil 
more liable to diffolution,/ while the germina of vegetables and animals 
are more fubject to deftruétion than any. lw. are, 

t Some have imagined the expanfion of the germes of plants and ani~ 
mals, to be owing to fome.immechanical principle, exerting itfelf in the 
developeiment of their feveral organs: but were this the cafe, it fhould 
not feem neceffary for fuch germies to be depofited in a peculiar nidus 
or medium for their developement, as is notorioufly the cafe. Add to 
this, that fuch developement is always attended with an. accretion of 
extraneous fubftante; {o that it appears to be merely the effect of the 
reciprocal ation and re-atction of the parts of the germe and its fur- 
sounding medium. | 

jj In their growth, and the propagation of their fpéciés, this Authér 
conceives animals to be merely vegetable; feeing no greater my ftery in 
the different {pecies of animals growing up to maturity, and producing 
germina of their refpeftive kind, than in the growth, maturity, ané 
ferti‘ity of plants and trees. 
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pagating their fpecies, like plants, but alfo of preferving their 
own exiftence, by avoiding ‘or: oppofing diflolution, and alfo of 
projecting and conftructing other Beings, fuch as the: works of 
inftiné&t and art ; in which, animals feem to refemble, tho’ at an 
infinite diftance, the firft great Projector and Creator: of‘alk 
things. The energy whereby'the latter, viz.’ felf-prefervation 
and invention, are effected, is imputed to the mind of. the ani- 
mal, and is ufually denominated Thought. The faculty: of 
thinking hath, indeed, been generally conceived to have no. ana- 
logy or refemblance to motion, and thercfore has been attributed 
to. mind or fpirit, as an eflential quality of a fimple uncom- 
pounded Being, /ui.gemeris; but our Author concéives, that as 
the obtufe fenfatian or fufceptibility of refiftance,, which fubfitts 
in all bodies (at leaft in all living bodies) is not diftinguifhable 
from motion, fo may thought and reflection be, with propriety, 
confidered as a more refined fpecies of the like motion. “The 
Reader is defired to recollect here, that by motion, he doth not 
mean the fimple tranfition of any perfectly inert, folid, and un- 
{ufceptible mafs, from one place to another, but the efficiency 
of a complicated fyftem of different fenfitive corpufcles,' willing 
and perceiving in conjunfion with each other *. 


That thought, or the faculty of thinking, cannot be the ef; 
fential property of any fimple Being whatever, is obvious, fays 
he; becaufe an antecedent fenfation or perception -is neceflar 
to every idea, confequently more fo to any refle&ion on thofe 
ideas: fo that it is impoffible for a Being to think, without a 
capacity both of perception and retention ; both which have their 
refpective organs in the compofition of the animal frame; and 
neceflarily prove, that any Being, pofleffed of perception, me- 
mory, and reflection, muft beacompound. Mr. Lacke proved 
fufficiently clear, againft the Cariefians, that thinking was not 
eflential to the thinking Being, as the {ole and characteriftic pro- 
perty, om which its exiftence depended. 


. 


That thinking is the energy, or action, of the thinking Be- 
ing; is very certain; but as the latter is a refined, compound, 
or complicated organization of phyfical fubftances, fo the form- 
er is a refined fpecies, or a metaphyfical compofition, of mecha- 
nical motion. Hence our Author concludes, that thought, is 
wtotion, tho’ all motion ‘is not thought; as. bodies may move 


that cannot think, but no bodies cam think that are entirely def: 


titute of motion. | 


- * What, fays he, is Ehetgnt or refleGiion, but the combination and’ 
collifion, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, of our perceptions ‘and ideas ? 
And where is the difference, except in fimplicity, between our perceptibi- 
lity of objects, and the fufceptibility of refiance in fuch objedts. 
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As our Author deduces {pace from the co-exiftence of the pris 
mary elements of things, fo he deduces time from the fucceflion 
of their encrgy or.action....No two Beings, fays he, “however 
minate, can codexift in the fame. place, ‘yet it is evident from 
the anobility of bodies, that two of them may exift in the fame 
place, at two different periods of time, or -one-after another, 
Now thefe.inftants may have no more duration than matliema4 
tical:points -have dimenfions, , and yet there muft be fome defi- 
nitetime, however fhort, between any twoof them; otherwife 
they would not be two inftants, but one : fo that an infinite num- 
ber of fuch inftants (as was before obferved with regard to ma- 
thematical points and infinite fpace) would defcribe: eternity 
however fhort the intervals might be between each, and tho’ 
each fhould have no duration at all. ‘The energy or the refifts 
ance of fubftance, is deduced, in like manner, from the con- 
junc, exiftence of {pace and time. Thus, it is not fufficient 
that the primary elements fhoild merely exift, in order to form 
a fubftance, they muft act; that is, they muft extend or exert 
force, each in.its peculiar direflion}+; and:hence their mituat 
and reciprocal exertions would ‘conftitute fuch an elaftic fluid 
or medium, as our Philofopher conceives to be the elementary 
fubftance of bodies. : | 


It is not enough that bodies exift in order to be perceived ; 
as the moft folid body in nature may be fo fmall, or move with 
fo great a velocity thro’ a given fpace, as not to be perceptible : 
in like manner, the moft abfolute motion of a body may be fo 
relative, or fo flow, as not to be perceptible. It is neceflary, 
therefore, that material bodies fhould take up a.certain, quantity 
of {pace for a certain quantity of time; and that both fhouldbe 
proportionable to the percipient organ. And here .it is-obferv« 
able, that in perceiving the magnitude of badies, and the velo« 
city of motion, we perceive, in the firft cafe, only the intervals 


4; The co-exertion of thefe powers would require, according to our. 
Author, that the force of each fhould be equal, and that the direétion of 


each fhould be perpendicular to the next adjacent, and dire&tly contrary 


to the next in the line of its dire€tion: in which cafe they might con- 
ftantly vibrate backwards and forwards, within a determinate fpace pro- 
portioned to their number and the dittance between each : conftituting 
{uch'an elaftic Auid as our Author fuppofes to be the univerfal medium 
of bodies, It is from the moft fimple impulfe, or increafe of force, 
given to any particular number of thefe powers, lying in the fame plane, 
that he mechanically deduces the fpherical atoms above-mentioned ;, im 
like manner he deduces the fecondary elements.of thing:, from the com- 


plicated.motion of a variety of the primary elements and atoms, fo fi. - 


tuated and;-impelled, as was requifite to conflitute the {peciéc forms 
afumed. 
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between the feveral parts of a body, or the diftance between the 
extremities of it;' and, in ‘the latter, only the intervals be- 
tween the feveral inftants of ‘its progrefs, or the diftance of 
time between the firft inftant and the laft. Thus, a body in 
motion, of whatever magnitude, has no bocality, or.exifts in 
no place*, even as the co-exiftence of the primary elements 
contftitute fpace, tho’ themfelves have only a local,. unextended 
exiftence. Hencé it is, that the impreffion made by any objedc. 
on the organs of fenfe muft be repeated; for if it were inftanta- 
neous, it would not-caufe any perception. 


As we perceive in the modes of fpace and'time, fo alfo do we 
think in the like modes :, no two ideas being formed at one and 
the fameinftant ; our thoughts conftantly fucceeding each other, 
and tho’ each in itfelf be initantaneous, yet the bare recollection 
of a number of fuch thoughts will neceflarily take up fome time.. 
This analogy between the motion of palpable bodies and the 
action of the mind, confirms our Author ftill more in his. opi- 
nion, that thought and motion differ only as the ation of a fim- 
ple and that of a compound, Hew far this opinion is philofo- 
phically true, or to what dangerous confequences fuch a doétrine 
may poffibly tend, we will not venture to fay. 


The energy or efficiency of the Firft Caufe, comes next un- 
der our Philofopher’s confideration; but of this he declares 
himfelf totally ignorant ; and incapable of defining it, otherwife 
than as the univerfal effence of all things: being that by which 
they dive, move, and have their being. 


As to the a@tion of Moral Beings, our Author contents him- 
felf with faying,; that their energy, like their effence, is of a 
mixt fpecies ; including both the modes of mechanical action and 
metaphyfical defign. This propofition he illuftrates by a num- 
ber of familiar examples, tending to fhew the difference between 
the actions of a mere animal and of a moral perfon; as alfo 
between that of a moral perfon and a political character: ap- 


* The quibble of the Schools, therefore, refpe&ting the exiftence of 
bodies in motion, is impertinent. ‘* Bodies cannot exift, fay they, 
where they are not; but a body paffing from one place to another, can- 
not be faid to exift in any one: ergo, bodies in motion do not exift.” 
Our Author, by diltinguifhing properly between palpable and intellec- 
tual Beings, and by deducing the meaning of terms from the fimplef 
ideas annexed to them, hath removed much of that difficu'ty and per- 
plexity ufually attending philofophical difquifitions. : 

+ ‘The Author refers thofe who are defirous to become acquainted 
with the Being and Attributes of God, to confult his Revelation of him- 
felf in the Scriptures; wherein they will find more fatisfa€tion than: by 


applying to the incdequate refearches of Phiiof phy, 


p'ying 





























plying the like illuftrations to phyfical and -focial inftitutions. 
On this head he obferves, that altho’ in phyfics he admits only 
of fubftantial, and in metaphyfics only of fpecific, forms, yet, 
in treating of moral Beings, the admiffion of both is abfolutely 
neceflary ; as fuch Beings are neceflarily compounded both of 
fubftance andform. “Thus the fpecific form of a Magiftrate, .or 
a General, confifts in the ‘inftru€tions given, and authority con- 
ferred by their comniiffion ; their fubftantigl form in their phy- 
fical capacity for executing that authority. Thus every indivi- 
dual man jis not a Magiftrate, but.a Magiftrate muft neceflarily 
be fome individual man. In like manner, the fpecific form of 
a State, confifts in the mode of its government; its fubftantial 
form, in the territory and people inhabiting it. But we muft 
here take leave of this curious Andlyft, on whofe performance 
we have been the more particular, as the manner of ‘It is as new 


as the fubjeé&t important. The copies of ‘this work are alfo 


extremely fcarce; tho’, we are informed, an Englifhtranflation 


‘of it is in the prefs, and will fhortly be publifhed. 





a - 


“Facobi Philippi d’Ordille Sicula, quibus Sicilia yeteris rudera, ad- 


itis Antiquitatum tabulis ituftrantur, Se. 


A Voyage to Sicily, with a Defcription and Delineation of the 


feveral antique Monuments remaining in thatIfland. By the 
late Mr. James Philip d’Orville, Profeflor,of Rhetoric and Elo- 
cution atAmfterdam. Publifhed by Mr. Peter Burman ; , by 
whom are added, an Explanation of feveral Sicilian Medals, 
in Twenty Plates, and of Three long Infcriptions formerly 
extant at Gela, Tauromenium, and Rhegium; together with 
a Colle&tion of lefs important Infcriptiens. Folio. Am- 
fterdam, 1764. Imported by Becket and De Hondt. 


‘H.ERE is no kind of reading more generally pleafing 


_ than the relations of Voyages, and Travels: when the 
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‘Writer alfo is a man of difcernment and probity, fuch relations 
become equally inftructive as entertaining ; but if he poflefs 
befides a confiderable degree of tafte and erudition, and travel 
through countries famous for containing remains of Antiquity, 
his obfervations cannot fail to prove a valuable acquifition to the 
Learned. Such is, in effect, the Voyage before us; under- 


‘taken by a man of letters, compleatly verfed'in the writings of 


the Greek and Latin Claffics, and profoundly fkilled in all that 
kind of knowlege which is held in fuch high efteem by the An- 
tiquarians. Our Traveller, however, is not a mere pedantic 
Virtuofo, but hath cccalionally enlivened his narrative with ge- 
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neral remarks, becoming the Man of the world, the Scholar, 
and the Gentleman* ; ‘the Batava Crafjities being ftill lefs ap- 
plicable to the ingenious Author than to his laborious Editor. 


Of the interior. parts. of the ifland of Sicily we have had hi- 


.therto but very imperfect accounts :_ the defcriptions given of it 
by Breval, in his general Tour through Europe, affording, us 


the moft correct idea of the internal ftate of this celebrated ifle. 
‘The obfervations of our countryman, however, tho’ exhibiting 
feyeral monuments never before publifhed, fall very fhort, both 
jn. number and erudition, to thofe of our learned Dutchman. 
Almoft every page, indeed, of this valuable work, prefents us 


with etymological and topographical corrections, reftorations of 


paflages in ancient Authors, miftakes of modern Writers de- 
teéted+, explanations of medals, or defcriptions of ancient-mo- 
numents, Hence it would be as difficult for us, as uninterefting 
to the generality of our Readers, to attempt to analyze. this 
work, We fhall therefore content ourfelves with giving a ge- 
neral fketch of our Author’s narrative of his voyage. 


Toward the end of April, in the year 1727, Mr, d’Orville 
being at Rome, where he had {pent fome time in admiring, at lei- 
fure, the magnificent antiquities of that city, conceived the de- 
fign of vifiting Sicily. With this view he fet out immediately 
for Naples, intending to crofs the province of Calabria; but 
‘being informed fuch a route would be dangerous, he engaged 
the Matter of afelucca, to go and wait for him at Vietri, whi- 
ther he went himfelf by land, pafling along by the fide of Ve- 


favius to Nocera, Cava, &c. arriving at the place of embarka- 


tion on the 8th of May. He had not been departed five days 
from Naples, before he found himfelf at the entrance of the 
Gulph of Tufcany, between the two famous rocks of Scylla 
and Charybdis ; from whence are feen at a diftance, the vulcano 
of Stromboli, one of the Lipari iflands, and the promontory of 
Pelorus or Cape Faro: foon after which, he arrived at Mefiina; 


* Not that Mr. D Orville amufes the Reader with occafional adven- 
tures, or entertaifiing pieces af modern hiftory, as is the cuftom with 
many Travelers. With regard to the prefent itate of Sicily, he hath 
confined himfelf to the molt fimple account of facts ; his principal de- 
fign being to elucidate and to afcertain, as far as pofible, the ancient 
ftate of this famous ifland, which, he thinks, hath been hitherto but 
little known. 

+ Thus Mr. D’Orville expofes the miftakes of Fazelli, Cluvier, and 
other Critics, hitherto ranked among the beft Authors on the fubject. 
In like manner, the numerous blunders of Father Hardouin are fre- 
quently deteéted ; our Author treating this Jefuit as feverely as, on the 
ether hand, he is tender of the great reputation of Bochart, whofe ety- 
mologies, however, he conceives yo be jometimes very conjectural. 
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the profpect of which city, toward the port, not a little excit- 


ed his.admiration. 


Before ottr Author proceeded into the country, he took the 
opportunity of feeing Reggio in Calabria, lying on the oppofite 
fide of the Stteiehits ; at which place he arrived in lefs than 
two hours ; its diftance from Meffina being very inconfiderable. 
He conceives, neverthelefs, that the Gulph of Charybdis ought 
to be placed here; becaufe the rocks, the wind, and the cur- 
rents, render this paffage, in fact, very often fatal. No great 
curiofities being to be feen at Reggio, our Author having viewed 
fome few Antiquities, and Manufcripts, returned ‘to *Meffina. 
Having advifed with the Englifh Conful, and fome Merchants 
of the fame nation, concerning his defign of taking a furvey of 
the ifland, he fet out'on his intended tour; beginning with the 
north fide, coafting it fometimes by fea, and ‘at others by land ; 
the great road, anciently called the /i¢ Valeria, being much 


infefted by banditti. | 


From the port of Meffina Mr. D’Orville croffed the Streights 
of the fame name; doubling Cape Faro, and landing firft at 
Melazzo, (the ancient Myle] a little town in a ruinous condi- 
tion, fituated at the feot of areck. Here, heobferves, that he 
met with 2 convenientinn, a remarkable circumftance in Sicily ; 
as in the whole ifland there are but three, viz. thisat Melazzo, 


a fecond.at Termini, and a thitd at Trapano. At all other 


places, excepting, indeed, Meffina and Palermo, the inns hard- 
ly afford a {table for the horfes. ‘This town is fupportéed by the 
tunny fifhery, which is very confiderable, and of which our 
Author gives a particular defcription. From Melazzo he pafied 
over to the Eolian iflands, arriving at that of Lipari, in about 
feven hours. Early the next morning he rode over a confider- 
able part of the ifland; in which excurfion he faw reafon to be- 
lieve, that Diodorus Siculus, who celebrates its fertility, hath 
done it more juftice than Cicero, who infinuates to the con-. 
trary. From the fouthern part of this ifland he had:an oppor- 


tunity alfo of fecing at a diftance, three other of thefe iflands, 


which are faid to be totally uninhabited. During his ftay all 
night at Lipari, he remarks, that he could hardly get a wink of 
fleep, for the continual eruptions and intonations of the burni 

mountains in the ifles Volcano and Volcanello. ‘The latter, 
which is joined to the former only by a narrow neck of Jand, 
is confidently affirmed to have rifen faddenly from the bottom 
of the fea. Inthe former are two of thefe mountains, conti- 
nually vomiting forth flames, ftones, and combuftible Yub- 
ftances. The higheft of them is fituated toward the South, and 
is about a mile and a half in circumference. It was with great 
pains and hazard our Traveller afcended this mountain, making 
Nona his 
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his’ way thréugh the fulphureous lava, whofe difagreeable fmelt” 
was fot a little aggravated by the heat of the fun. Juft as he 
was going to fatisfy his curiofity, however, in looking down the 
opening on the fummit, a horrid noife from within gave him 
fufficjent warning to defift. A black cloud of fmoke immedi- 
ately fueceeded, from the midft of which blazed frequent flames 
of fre; while red-hot {tones were thrown up in great abun- 
dafice, attended with noifes like claps of diftant thunder, or the 
roaring of the fea. Our curious Traveller needed no farther 
intimation to make the beft of his way down the mountain. 
The other volcano is faid, neverthelefs, to be more dangerous, 
as it is not fo high, and is almott inceflant] throwing out fmoke 
and flames, cinders and calcined ftones. tei is very common for 
this latter to groan and thunder in this manner five or fix times 
in an hour. In the mean time, the neighbouring parts of the 
fea are affected by its extraordinary heat; the water, tho’ cold 
clofe in to fhore, growing warm as you advance, and in a little 
time becoming infupportably hot; poflibly owing to the dif- 
charge or ebullition of the immenfe cauldrons of boiling water 
lodged in the cavernous fides of thefe mountains. 


In the evening Mr. D’Orville returned to Sicily; but, the 
wind being contrary, did not reach Cape Orlando till after mid- 
night. There is fomething extremely terrific in our Author’s 
deicription of his fhort paflage from thefe ifles, lighted all the 
way by the flames, and ftunned by the noifes iffuing from the 
volcanoes above-mentioned. 


From Cape Orlando, paffing through the neighbouring town 
of St. Marco, the ancient Agathyrna, Tufa, Halefia, and Ce- 
falu, the ancient Cephalodium, he arrived at Termini, formerly 
Himera.- This is atolerable town, and afforded the Author the 
fight of fome few ftatues, whofe antiquity, however, was deem- 
ed very fufpicious, particularly that of the Poet Stefichorus, 
which the modern Himerans pretend to have had from Scipio. 
This ftatue is fpoken of by Cicero, as being of brafs; but, if 
it be the fame, as it is now of marble, it muft have been fince 
petrifed. 


From Termini our literary Traveller pafled on, by Mount 
Gerbino, to Palermo, anciently Panormus. At a diftance thi 
city makes no very f{plendid appearance, being fituated in a bot- 
tom; but as you draw nearer, it prefents a more agreeable 
afpett, particularly from the fea, from whence a large ftreet is 
carried up ina ftraight line quite through the city. This ftreet 
is crofied about the middle by another, forming in the center an 
handfome fquare, called : Quatre Cantoni, fuperbly ornamented 
with fine ftatues, and magnificent fountains, The city of Pa- 
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vents, and other,capital buildings, whi 1 give it, the, preference 
to all the ‘other towns OF SHIH and put it upon an equality 
with fome, of the moft admired cities in Italy. . The modern, 
however, hath entirely {wallowed up the antique, in Palermo; 
for, fetting afide a few infcriptions, thereare hardly any ancient 
monuments to be found in that city. Mr. D’Orville makes 
mention, indeed, of a fepulchral ftone, on which-is carved the 
figure of a woman, that hath all the air of an Egyptian. It is 
not determinable, however, whether it be really to or not..as 
the people of Panormus. are known-to have adopted the funeral 
cuftoms of the.Egyptians. Our Author gives us the particular, 
and apparently accurate,. defcriptions of feveral idols, vafes, and 
implements, altogether in the Egyptian tafte, difcovered not 
long fince in a fepulchral cave in the territory of Solunta. A- 
mong the moft remarkable things, Mr. D’Orville obferved at 
Palermo, was the fubterranean vault belonging to the Capu- 
chins, juft without the gate of the city. On his entrance into 
this horrid cavern, he was immediately ftruck with ‘the fight 
of above a thoufand dead bodies, dried; and either affixed to 
the walls, or placed in niches affigned them in this frightful ce- 
metery. All thefe fkeleton carcafes were cloathed in'grey habits 
like thofe of the Fathers of the convent; notwithftanding the 
dead of all ranks are admitted, as well thofe, who living, 
were ambitious of fuch honour, as thofe on whom it is inflifted 
as a mark of ignominy. ‘There is a diftin&tion, indeed, made 
in their feveral attitudes. Thofe of the latter being diverfified 
according to the punifhments they had merited. ‘Thus, in one 
place ftands a figure crowned with thorns, by which he feems 
to be terribly afflicted. In another, a horrid fkeleton feems to 
‘bend beneath the weight of an enormous crucifix. Others have 
halters tied round their necks, and appear to fuffer the tortures 
fuch a fituation muft neceflarily inflict. It may feem ftrange, 
that any perfons fhould be ambitious of figuring, after their 
death, in this horrible fociety; but the reafon of it is, the great 
reputation of the Fathers of the convent, for piety, and fanctit 
of manners; they are almoft univerfally revered alfo, for the 
extraordinary and miraculous cures they are fuppofed to have ef- 
feted. Our Author had an opportunity of ‘obferving fome of 
their pretenfions to thefe miracles, and hath fuccefsfully treated 
them with the ridicule they juftly deferve. Many of thefe pre- 
fervéed {peétres are alfo themfelves, efteemed great prodigies; no 
pains being fpared to perfuade the populace, that their very con- 
fervation is miraculous. ’ It is, however, ‘well known,‘ that the 
nature of the foil ‘operates, in many’ places, to the production 
of this pretended miracle: witnefs the fubterranean caverns of 
‘Touloufe and Cremona, and particularly thofe of the Capu- 
on chins 
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‘chitis of St. Ephraim in’ Naples. In fome of thefe places, the 
fkeletons or carcafes are dried and prepared by heat; whereas 
‘Mr. D’Orville informs us, ‘that the Capuchins of Palermo do 
nothing more to theirs, than fhut them up for a year, in little 
‘caves, inacceffible to the air; after which they take them out, 


and find them fit to be introduced to their grand aflembly. - 


From Palermo our. Voyager fet out for Segefta—but it is, im- 


poffible for us to follow him, ftep by ftep, in his route along the 


coaft, and into the internal parts of this ifland: we fhall there- 
fore. mention only. ene or two circumftances more, as the moi 
particular, and curious fubjects of his obfervations. 


It is a general notion among the Sicilians, that their ifland 
was originally inhabited by Giants. This notion, they pretend 
to build on facts; all their hiftories teftifying, that human bones 
of a moft enormous fize, have’ been frequently found, in turn- 
ing up the foil of the interior parts of the country. Walguar- 
nera, in particular, {peaks of them as being an eye-witnefs of fuch 
extraordinary remains. Fazelli mentions, among others, the 
fkeleton of aman thirty feet high, which was found in his time 
at Mazara, and of another thirty-three, dup up at Calatrafis. 
Our ingenious Traveller, however, treats thefe fabulous ac- 
counts of Giants with much contempt; endeavouring to prove 
thefe imaginary human coloflufes to be nothing more than the 
bones of whales, and fuch cetaceous monfters; or of other 
Jarge animals, which are every where inhumed, and occafionall 
dug out of theearth. It may be objected, fays he, that the fe- 
pulcres from which many of thefe bones are taken in Sicily, are 
much more fpacious than the tombs allotted for men of ordinar 
fize. But, he thinks this difficulty may be obviated, by the 
confideration, that the pride or magnificence of the Great fre- 
quently exceed in this refpeét, the ordinary rules of admeafure- 
ment. Add to this, that it is well known, they interred in the 
fame fepulchre a quantity of different things, which could not 


- he contained in a {mall compafs. Thus, Mr. D’Orville affures 


us, that in removing the tombs of the church of the holy 
Virgin at Utrecht, there were found in that of Gifbert de Goye, 
the bones of his horfe, and the remains of his armour; both 
which muft have been buried with him. 


In going from Citadella to Syracufe, our literary Traveller 
ed by the ancient Mount Hybla, now planted with fugar- 
canes, from which the inhabitants make a moft excellent fugar. 
It was in fome of thefe beautiful plains, the air of which is perfum- 
ed by the natural {cents of odoriferous herbs, and from whence 
the moft delightful fcenes on every fide prefent themfelyes, that 
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our Author coneeives: Theocritus muft have written. the hamper 
part of his eighth Idyllium. 


Of Syracufe itfelf, Mr. D’Orville gives a very partichla? and 
entertaining defeription : this famous city, however, was fo ter- 


-ribly ravaged by the Saracens in the ninth century, that there 


are but few traces left of its ancient fplendour. t was too Ja- 
borious a tafk, indeed, for thofe Savages to-fill up thofe vatt 
quarries, of which the Tyrant Dionyfi us made fo barbarous an 
ufe. Thefe, therefore, rémain: in ‘the new city alfo, or the 
quarter ‘called Naples, the Author met with the remains of a 
theatre, and of an amphitheatre, adjoining to each other; to- 
gether with feveral lefler quarries or caverns, which, after hay- 
ing furnifhed materials for building, were converted into fepul- 
chres, or appropriated toother ufes, 1t,was here he faw Am fa- 
mous prifon, which ftill retains its ancient name of Déony/ius’s 
Ear; becaufe that Tyrant is fuppofed to have had a communi- 
cation from one part of his palace to another, by.means of hol- 


ow pipes, through which he could hear what was faid of him 


in every part of it. The fource of this popular fable is not 
known; but the cavern itfelf opening in the form of an ear, 
certainly gave occafion to its denomination. 


It will be conceived, that Mr. D’Orville did not leave Sicily 
without paying a vifitto Mount Gibel or Aitna 5 his defcription 
of which is much more full and fatisfactory than any hitherto 
‘publifhed: We muft here, neverthelefs, reluctantly take leave 
of this learned and entertaining work. 





Hiftoire de I’ Academie Royale des Sciences, Anntes 1757 & 1758. 


‘The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris ;, with 
their Memoirs Mathematical and Phyfical, for the Years.1757 
and 1758... Extra&ted from the Repifters of, the Academy. 
4to. 2 Vols... Paris, 1762 and 1763. Imported, by. Valiant, 


HE diftance of time between the reading thefe Memoirs, 

I at the feveral meetings of the Academy, and their:appear- 
ance in print, hath been uiually fo great, as to have been judg- 
ed preventive of their extenfive circulation. The inability, 
therefore, of the few perfons em ployed in preparing this Hiftory fog 
the prefs, to difpatch it fooner, at length induced the Academy, 
and particularly Mr. de Fourchy, their Secretary, to apply ta 
the King, in order to prevent fuch delay for the future. In 
confequence of this application, it feems, his Majefty ‘was 
lately pleafed to appoint Mefirs, Le Roj, De Ja Sante: Tiller, 
and 
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“and Bezout to. compofe this Hiftory for the years 1757, 1758, 


1759, and 1760, to be publifhed with all expedition: the Se- 
cretary being, in the mean time, employed in compofing that 


wf the following years. Hence we may expect, for a fhort 


time, a quick {ucceflion of thefe volumes of academical Tranf- 
actions; no Jefs than three volumes, indeed, have already ap- 
peared, viz. the two now before us, for which we are indebted 
to the induiiry of the four new Aflociates juft mentioned; and 
another for the year 1763, by Mr. de Fourchy. 


‘Under thefe circumftances, it will not be expected that we 
fhould make any confiderable extracts from this work, till the 
Hiftorians arrive at the Memoirs for the current year; when we 


hope it will be more fpeedily and regularly continued. As to 
“the prefent.volumes, indeed, we can {pare little more room than 


jult to fpecify their feveral contents, altho’ they contain fome 
angenious Memoirs, on which we fhould be glad to dwell much 
Jonger, for the entertainment and information of our Readers. 


Inthe firft of thefe volumes, viz. that for the year 1757, the 
clafs of Phyfics prefents us with a Memoir by the celebrated 
‘Mr. Du Hamel, relative to, what he calls, Spontaneous Con- 
flagrations; of which he gives feveral examples; obferving, 
‘that: accidental fires are often imputed to moral :caufes, which 
are owing to thofe which are merely phyfical: that being fre- 
quently attributed to human malice, which is the fimple and 
nathenl effe& of the confinement or improper difpofition of fer- 
menting or bituminous fubftances. Among feveral examples 
brought to prove and illuftrate this affertion, Mr. Du Hamel in- 
{tances two fires that happened at Breft, in the years 1741 and 
17 7: | The firft of thefe broke out among fome pit coal, which 
inftead of being preferved duly moift, was laid up in a dry ma- 
gazine. This coal took fire twice. The like accidents alfo 
dometimes happen in the holds of coal-fhips, when their paflage 
is very long, or the bad weather prevents their AIT the air- 
fcuttles. The ‘fecond inftance, was that of a parcel of fail- 
cloth painted on one fide with red ochre mixt with oil; which, 
after having lain fome time expofed to the heat of the fun, were 
fuddenly taken in, for fear of a ftorm. ‘1 hey were folded up 
haftily into three bales, and placed on a wooden grating in the 
workfhop. About five days after, one of the labourers laying 
himfelf down, in order to go to fleep upon them, found them 
extremely hot :. upon which they were opened ; when it appear- 


ed, that the inner part of each bale had taken fire. At the fame 


time the outfide was undamaged, while the folds and the in- 
dentings made by the furrounding cords, were either reduced to 
cinders, or fo brictle, that they crumbled to pieces between the 
fingers. «On enquiry, it was difcovered, that thefe accidents 
wee 
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avere not uncommon; but that the Sail-makers had frequently 


concealed them; > left ‘they fhould ‘have been imputed to «wilfub 


negligence ‘in’ them. » ‘The accenfion,: however, ; is evidently 
owing to the oil! made-ufe-of im painting the: cloths; asicmay: 
appear farther, “from a {ijmilar accident,.:thati happened to fome 
Alais ferges ; of which an account: ‘hath:beenigiven,in'a former 
volume of thefe Memoirs*.:: Mr. Du Hamel conceives, that 
the terrible conflagration which happened .at Rochfort, . in; the 
year 3756, and took its rife in the Rope-yard, was occafioned. 
by afimilar overfight in packing of thefe cloths... 


Article the fecond, isan extra&t from Mr. Condattine’s Jour- 
nal of his Voyage to Italy; of which our ‘Readets have already’ 
received an account+.. Memoir the third, relates to the Slate+’ 
quarries of Angers, the petrifications, andi other curiofities, ob- 
fervable therein; and is written: by that’ celebrated Naturalift 
Mr. Guettard.. The fourth, contains fome: new experiments 
on the reflection and refration of the folar rays, iby the Abbé 
Nollet. The fifth, fome obfervations on two uncommon rain-’ 
bows, feen at Paris, on the 27th of June, and’ the 98th of No-- 
vember, 1756; by Mr. Legentil. To thefe-are added, fome ré- 
marks on phyfical fubjects in general, not very anterefting. ' 


In Chemifiry we find but one Memoir, which is that of M. 
de Laffone, relating to a fixed falt, ‘to be acquired ftom a com-" 
bination of the acid of fea-falt with antimony.» We’ have an 
obfervation, however, affecting this art, by Mr. Hellot, rela~' 
tive to a very fingular vegetation formed by particles ‘of ‘air at’ 
the bottom of a bottle, in which this academician had diflolved’ 
fome brafs in aqua regia. Habs 40 


The clafs of botany affords alfo but one memoir; but.this is a. 
very important and interefting one, entitled Confiderations on. 
fome Points of Agriculture, by M. Tillet; the ingenious naturalift. 
who fo fuccefsfully invelligated the caufes of the mildew and the: 
means of its prevention. ‘To this memoir, however, are added, 
analyfes of the three following books, printed in 17 6, Mr. Du. 
Hamel’s tracts on the cultivation of madder, with his defcription 
of the ftoves for drying, and mills for grinding it. The firft 
volume of Adanfon’s natural hiftory of Senegal, and the fifth. 
volume of Du Hamel’s treatife on Agriculture, , 


-'The clafs of a/roncmy contains no Jefs than'cighteen articles, 
the particulars of which we have not room to enumerate ; thes 
hiftorian of the academy is particularly explicit on ‘fuch as: re- 
late to the paflage of Venus over the fun. In geography, we - 


* See our Icft Appendix, p:ge .33. + See Monthly Review Vol. 
XXVIII. p. 215. : Ber: 
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have 2 ciirious memoir of M, Buache, which compleats the 


phyfical fyftem of the. earth, firlt prefented to the Academy in, 


the year 2752. In optics, there are two papers, the one by 
the Jate.M.: Bouguer, relative to his fcheme of meafuring the 
quantity of light, in any given fpace; the other comes from 
M. Clairaut,:and relates to the method of improving telefcopes, 
by the ufe of objec glaffes of different reflecting powers. 


The papers relative to mechanics, are, firft, a defeription of a’ 


new machine for prefling filk, gold and filver ftuffs, and giving 
them a glofs equal to thofe of Holland, Venice, and Marteilles. 
Secondly, an analyfis of M. Bouguer’s tract on-the manceuvres 


of fhips at, fea. To thele are added, an account of the mae. 


chines and mechanical inventions approved of by the Academy, 
during the year 1757; fuch are, 1ft, A regulator.or time- piece, 


by M. Biefta, clock-maker. 2. A cork waiftcoat, by M. de 


elacy. 3. Fire-balls, being a compoft to fave fuel, by the 
Sieur Sureau; whe affirms, that nothing of the vegetable kind 
enters into this compofition. This volume. contains alfo the 
elogies of thofe two celebrated academicians, Mr. Fontenelle 


and Mr. de Reaumur. 10) 
In the fucceeding volume, -for the year 1758, are contained’ 


twenty two articles exclufive of the elogies of M. Nicole, M. 
de Juifieu, and M. Bouguer. | 


Inthe clafg of phyfics are four papers: the firft relative to the 
nature, properties, and formation of mill-itones, with the feve- 


ral quarries and foils out of which they are dug.’ The fecond. 


contains a defcription of the falt-pans at Avranchin in lower 
Normandy ; with remarks on the nature of fea-falt, and me- 
thods of preferving it, in various parts.of France. Both thefe 
articles are furnifhed by Mr. Guettard ; as alfo the third, giv- 


ing an account of feveral remarkable rivers that lofe themfelves. 


in the earth, and afterwards re-appear at fome diftance. This 


is a Curious article, but its importance is chiefly local. Article 


the fourth, contains feveral mifcellaneous papers on different 


fabjects of natural hiftory. Among thefe is defcribed a method 


of preferving fruits all the year, by keeping them in clofe jars 


in anice-houfe of an even temperature, whereby the damages. 
they otherwife fuffer by alternate heat and cold are prevented. 


The Abbé Sauvages hath here given a defcription alfo of an un- 
common fpider, ‘hitherto unobierved by the naturalifts, and to 
which he hath given the appellation of the mafon-fpider, on ac- 
count of its very fingular method of conftruCting its habitation. 
This infect, it feems, making choice of a fmooth {pot of ground 
on an inclined plane, burrows a hole perpendicularly into the 
earth, to the depth of a foot or two, all the way of equal 


diameter, and large enough to admit of its pafling up and down 


with 
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with eafe.. This hole it lisits all ound! with acthick ‘web, as... 


well'to prevent the earth from tumbling in, as at reall di 
he 





down the fides, a§ to give it notice of what is doing ‘hie . 
a 


4 the" entrance “of, which’is clot ) 
or trap, OF very fingular ‘conttivance. ‘It confilts “of differ nt 
ftrata of earth, diluted ‘and faftenied together witha multipli- 
city of threads, apparently to prevent its cracking, and pile 
its parts together. Its fhape is perfectly round, ‘and’ fo exaétly 
fitted ito the top-of the hole, that not the’ leaft mark ‘of the join- 
ing is.to be feen: .the external futface, which is even with that 
of the earth, is fat and rough 3 but the’ thiide' is’convex arid 
fmooth. Add to this, that it is Covered ‘Alfo with a'ddwny' Web, 
whofe texture is very clofe and fttong ; ‘and, being extended on 
one fide to the edge of the door, is ‘faftened to the fide of the 
hole ; forming a kind of joint or hinge, by means of which the 
door.opens and fhuts. It is admirable that ‘this foint is always 
faftened to the higher fide of the hole, fo that the door falls down 
of its own, weighs : a circumftance that feems to itdicate in this 


mouth of its cave ; ‘the 


infeét a knowledge of the force of pray: To. the pains 
which this little animal takes to clofe the entrance of its hab = 
tation, may be added, as equally fingular, the-care it takes. to 
conceal itfelf ; zhere being no external appearance, when the 
dooris fhut, of any fuch fubterraneous retreat. . The addrefs 
of this infe&t to prevent the opening of the door, when. difce- 
vered, is farther amazing. It was with great difficulty the 
Abbé Sauvages, got it half open with the point of a pin, the 
force exerted. to keep it clofe being aftonifhing.in fo {mall ian 
infe&. Having got it fo far apen, however, ,as tolook ins he 
faw the fpider lying on its back,: faftened ,by.its legs.to.one fide 
of the hole, and alfo to the infde. of. the. door; :in which at+ 
titude it exerted all its force to:keep :the door shut; fo; that 
while the’ Abbé pulled one: way and the fpider'the.other,, it 
opened ‘and fhut em foria confiderable while; the gal+ 
lant fpider being determined not to give up the point till the, laft 
extremity. When Mr. Sauvages fuddenly jerked. up-the trap, 
however, withia force it could no. longer refift, it precipitated 
fuddenly to the bottom of:its:cave. ‘his experiment. he fre- 
quently repeated, and as conftantly obferved the {pider -haften. 
up to defend the entrance. of his caftle.. At the fame time, itis, 
remarkable that this infeét took no notice, and appeared totally. 
infenffble of the preparations making to take away its whole 
habitation, by digging up the adjacent earth; the Abbé con- 
ftantly finding them faftened behind their door, without, takin 


any precautions to efcape. But notwithftanding this infect dif+ 
plays fo much ftrength and dexterity in the defence of its manfion, 


it is fo fooner introduced into the open air, than it appears; 
languid, heavy, and infenfible ; a circumftance which gives oun 
: l naturalift 
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datysslift reafon ‘to think, it is 2 noéturnal infe&t, and that the 
light is deftructive to. its:organs of fenfation, «+ .- 9:5 ++ 


“The “anatomical. papers, which follow next, are three, viz. 


“two on ‘the accretion and_exfoliations of the bones, and thé 
* third on various chirurgical cafes, and anatomical phenomena. 
Among thefe we have an account of an extraordinary inftance’ 


tia 


of early pubérty, in ope Jacques Viala, a boy, born at Bou- 


_ Zanquet in the diocefe,of Alais, who, at the. age of five years, 


began ‘to have hair.on his chin, and at fix had as great a beard 


| as, men generally have at thirty, with moft of the other diftin- 


uihing marks,of puberty : being five feet in height and ftrong 
d robuft in proportion. From feven years of age, however, this 
phenomenon hath declined, both in health and ftrength;"to 


the difappointment of thofe who had formed expectations of 


‘his becoming a giant, as he fhould advance farther in years. 


The. chemical papers are five in number, viz. 1. On the folu- 
tion of fulphur in fpirits of wine. 2. On the commixttte of 
zther and water. 3. On white gold or platina. 4. On*the 
nature of clays, and their mixture with calcareous earths. ~*~” 


‘ Aé’to the firft; ‘it hath hitherto been looked upon’ as impof 
fible to diffolve fulphur in fpitits of wine. The Count: de Lau- 


raguis, Author of’ this experiment, however, hath: difcover- 


ed the contrary. Having fome fufpicion that the: general 
Opinion, regarding this particular, was not eftablifhed on faQs, 
he -refolved to make fome trials to confirmi or difprove it. . His 
firft effays feemed, indeed, to favour that opinion ; but, not to 
¢onclude too haftily, he determined to proceed with all ima- 

inable caution and accuracy in his future expertments. To 
Phis end, he took about a pound .of fpirit of wine, and boiled 
it’ with two ounces of fublimated flowers of fulphur, sin a-peli+ 
ean. No folution, however, enfued from this’ mixture ;.al- 
though: it remained on the fire for‘near four hours? the {pirit of 
wine, ‘which was’ more volatile than the fulphur, of courfe 
diftilied by itfelf.. ‘To procure, therefore, one common and 
contemporaneous evaporation, Count de Lauraguis procured two 
fma'l retorts, into which he feparately put the flowers-of ful- 
pbur and the fpirits of wine: fitting their beaks, then, to:a 
Corimon receiver, he gave to each a degree of heat fufficient to 
produce the intended evaporation ; when he:had the fatisfation 
ta fee the two fubftances united in the ftate of vapours, form- 
ing a yellow or amber-coloured fluid. On pouring water into 
this liquid, part .of it was precipitated, and. thé: mixture grew 
foul. The water, it feems, mixed with the fpirit: of. wine, 


‘which the fulphur quitted, falling in an imperfeét precipitate to ~ 


the bottom of the vefiel. “The manner in which this .experi- 
mitnt was brought to perfeCtion, was by making ufe of a large 
cucurbit 
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uctrbit ina fand-heat, aid proceeding ds follows. Let tlie 
flowers of fulphur be put firt into the cucuybit, over which 
place a plafs clip,‘ cdhtaining the fpirit of wine, “Tt “is well 

own that fulphur tifés moré fldWw and heavily into vapoufs 
than {pirits OF wine; but being, in this cafe,’ in conta& with 
the fire, it receives a preatér Bitet of heat than’ that which 
aéts tipon the plats; fo that the évaporation of ‘the two fub- 
‘ftanices is tOmpléted ‘at one and the fame time, and by that 
mitans effeéts theit union. The more highly rectified the fpi- 
tit, the lefs is it impregnated with the fulphur ; hot do repeated 
‘cohobations produce an union of any greater quantity, than re- 
fults ftom a fingle operation. Indeed the quantity of fulphur 
Giffolved, according to thefe experiments, is a little more than 
‘fix prains in 4n ounce and fix drams of the folution, viz. about 
‘att hundredth patt of the whole. matt 


In the article refpecting plating, M. Macquer hath confirmed 
fhoft of the experiments heretofore made, by our ingenious 
countryman Dr. Lewis, on that metal. He differs from him, 
however, with regard to fome few circumftances, of which it 
May not be improper to take a curfory notice. Mr, Macquer 
‘oblerves, in particular, that the precipitates of platina made 
either with volatile orfixed alkalies, have not that red colour 
which Dr, Lewis attributes to them, except when.no more of 
fuch alkalies is ufed than what is barely fufficient to faturate the 
acid. Again, with regard to the cupellation of platina by lead, 
which Dr. Lewis attempted, Mr. Macquer appears to have dif- 
covered certain properties different from thofe experienced by 
Dr. Lewis ; the platina, inftead of increafing in its weight by 
the procefs, as. with Dr. Lewis, lofing with bim at leaft a fix- 
teenth part of it. : 


The clafs-of geometry affords us two papers ; the firft on;the 
new manner of defcribing the ellipfes of Defcartes; the fecond 
on the curves whofe rectification depends on any certain given - 
quantity. S ) a“ , 

In aftronomy theté are fix articles, viz. 1. Qn the inequali- 
ties of Mars, produced by ‘the attraction of Jupiter. 2. On'the 
preceffion of the nodes.and the inclination of the orbit:of Jupi- 
ter, 3. On the duration of the eclipfes of Jupiter’s fourtl fa- 
tellite. 4. On the tranfit of Mercury over the: fun in 1756. 
§» Onethe motion of the nodes of the planetary/orbits. 6.-On 
the effects of the planetary attraction on theearth, 


The mechanical. papers contairi, 1. Oblervationg on fome 
theorems refpecting the reciprocal actions of th¢ earth afd moon. 
2. A’new method:of making:tapeftry. 3. The amachines.and 
inventions approved of by the Academy during theycar 1798. 
App, Vor. XXX. Oo Thefe 
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Thefe were, 1.,A machine for cutting hay and fodder for horfeg, 
2..An inftrument, for folving the common problems in trigofie- 


metry without calculation, 3. A regulator, for moderating the. 


' motion;of mechanic engines... 4. A new improyement-in clock- 
; work;. by the. Sieur Ridrot, clock-maker. ‘5: New: invented 
fiays and bufkins to prevent children from growing crooked,. or 
to relieve thera when deformed, by the Sieur Offemont, mafter~ 


Many attempts have been made to render this inftrument port- 
able, but moft of them as unfuccefsfully as we conceive this of 
M. de Boiftifflandeau. Indeed the beft method of making. this 
inftrument completely portable, and at the fame time aceurate- 
Ty ufeful, is that defcribed in the Gentleman’s Magazine:fos 
February 1755, faid to be invented by an Englifh artift in Hol- 
' Tand; and which we have fince feen imitated in fome of our 
inftrument fhops. 


4 __ There are among the memoirs fome other articles, not na- 

4 ticed in the hiftory; particularly a fecond memoir on inocula- 
‘tion by M. de la Condaaniiv, but the very immethodical method 
practifed by the academicians of dividing the hiftory and me- 
‘mois, prevents our giving fo regular an account of. the feveral 
‘pieces as we could with. | | 


The volume for the year 1761, being not yet come to hand, 
we muft defer our account of it to a future opportunity... - 





La Defenfe du Paganifme par ? Empereur Fulien. 


"The Emperor Julian’s defence of Paganifm, tranflated by the 
Marquis D’Argens. Printed with the original Greek. 
Berlin, 1764. my Wer Fes 


aT been fometimes fuppofed, it will hardly be imagined that 
| he; fhould: give himfelf the fruitlefs trouble oftranflating this 
- tract of the apoftate Julian, with any fimilar'view to that with 

| which it’was originally written. Our modern é/pfits-forts, if they 

; are.bad Chriftians, are at leaft'as bad Heathens, and.are mo 
| «more defirous of adopting the mythology of the Pagans thah 
i the.theology of our canonical -divines.. .The Marquis’s view 

in this publication appears, indeed, to have been a very: laud- 

_able one ; his defign being to inculcate the political neceflity of 


{ : Fiftical as the principles of the Marquis d’Argens have 


. “religious toleration. 


sf: As to the piece itfelf, there have. been many theoldpical 
7 writers, and particularly father Petau, who conceived it might 
- ot ' be 





{ taylor. .6. A portable barometer, by M. de Boiftiflandean, 
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be made of fingular ufe to’ thé Chtriftian’caufe, though written 
profeffedly againft: it... It is indeed remarkable that it would,” 
in all probability, :have been totally loft to pofterity, Hadvit hot” 
been for the refutation. of. it, publifhed by St. Cyril, in his laxge. 
and elaborate work in defence of Chriftianity, throughout which, 
it was inter(perfed.in occefional fragments, by! way Of quotas. 
tions. _Itchath been -the care of the prefent’ Editor to collect 
thofe feveral fragments, and to comment on: the tnoft: remarks: 
able paflages 5 his remarks all tending to defend the caufe of 
Chriftianity againft the atguments of the apoftate. In refpect - 
to the character of Julian, however, M: d’Argens ‘appears to be 
of opinion ‘with Mr; de Voltaire, and many others, -that. he 
was’ by no means that horrid perfecutor of Chriftians, as he 
hath’ been reprefented. The-oration of Gregory Nazianzen: 
muft, therefore, be looked upofi'as mere declamatory invec-; 
tive. * Julian (fay thefe advocates for his moderation) gave 
into al] the fanaticifm of the écleéctit philofophy, and the moft’ 
extravagant ‘excefles of fuperftition ; infomuch: that his people’ 
faid..of .him, had he returned victorious from his expedition 
again{ft the Parthians, he would have wanted animals to {acrifice 
on his fuccefs, having already flaughtered fo many thoufand 


. victims to read his deftiny in their bowels, or to render the gods 


propitious to his arms; Nay, fo abfurd was his fanaticifm, thatg 
like Plotinus, Jamblicus, and Porphyry, he boafted .of having 
an immediate commerce with celeitial beings and the divinity z 
and yet this Prince, fuperftitious and fanatical.as. he was, never 
employed violence, much lefs tortures, to force Chriftians ,to 
change their religion. The philofopher Libanius, fay they, 
had taught him, that, though violent remedies may be fome- 
times applied with fuccefs.to defperate difeafes, religious preju- 
dices were not to be eradicated by fire or fword.’ 


_ It is pity that the advocates for toleration haye not a better 
precedent in this Emperor, whofe example is very unworthy fo 
good a caufe. : 


re 
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Art..1. Gerardi L. B. Van Swicten, &c. Commentaria in Fep- 
manni Boerhaave Aphorifmas. de,cagnofcendis et curandis Morbis. 
Van Swicten’s Commentaries on the Aphorifms of Boerhaave, 
Wol. 4, 4to. Printed “at Leyden. © Imported by Becket 

and de Hondt.. Rett ad : 
HE great reputation our illuftrious Commentator hath acquired by 
wd his obfervations on the Aphorifms of Boerhaave, rendefs any 
Oo2 thing 
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thing we might offer on that head fuperfluous. It would alfo be irhe 


poflible for us to give the medical Reader any fatisfattory abftraét of 
thefe before us; we fhall content ourfelves, therefore, with a bare men+ 


tion of the fubjeéts of the feveral chapters contained in the prefent: 
volume of this ineftimable work, Thefe are the Phthifis Pulmonalis. 
—Phthifis Aliae—Hydrops—Podagra—Morbi_ Virginum—Morbi Gra- 
vidarum—Partus difficilis morbi puerperii—Morbi Infanum,. 

“Another volume, containing a general index to the whole, will con« 
clude this elaborate work. , 


Art. 2. Nouveau Elemens de Dynamique et dé Mechanique: Par M. 
Mathon de la Cour, del Academie des Sciences, Se. De Lyon, 


New Principles of Mechanics. Lyons, 1763.: 


The principles here laid down are by no means mew, although it mah 


be admitted, there is fome novelty and much ingenuity in the applica- 
tion of them to the general theory of motion. This theory is here in- 
culeated, as it is decucible from the firft great principle in nature; the 
equality of action and resaction: Our Author difplays in this treatife 
a compleat knowlege of practical mechanics ; but'we conceive him to be 


. miftaken in fome of his notions concerning the is inertia of bodies, — 


which we apprehend to be as much a mechanical: effe& of the motion 


of the primary elements of matter, as many otlier more palpable pha- 
nomena, 


Art. 3 Ejfais metaphyfico-mathematiques, fur la Solution de. qucle 
ques Problemes importans, qui font encore a refoudre. 
Effays, phyfico-mathematical, on the Solution of certain ime 
portant Problems that are yet to be refolved. By M.-de Fre- 


val.. 8vo.. Amfterdam. 1764. Imported by Becket and 


de Hondt. 


Tt is greatly to be feared that the mathematicians will not have altoo 
ether -fo high an opinion of the importance of a// + our Author’s’pro-- 
lems, as he appears tohave himfelf. If they have, they will not fail to 

regret, that, after having taken fo much pains about them, he fhould: 

leave them ftill to be refolved. Butthough Mr. Freval hath not been able 
to untie all the Gordian knets he hath been trying at, his work contains 


a number of curious reflegtions, from which the ingenious may reap 
fome advantage. 


+ One of them being a demonftration of the quadrature of the circle, 


Art. 4. L’ Homme des Lettres, <e. 


The Man of Letters, &c. By Mr. Garnier, Profeffor-royal 
of Hebrew, and Member of the royal Academy of Infcrips 
_ tions. and Belles-Lettres. 2vols. 12mo. Paris, 1764. 


‘There cannot poffibly be two charaéters more effentially different 


than the Man of Letters, as here defcribed by M. Garnier, and thofe 
petit-maitres, or fops in literature, which abound all over Europe, and 
correfpond or herd together under the ‘general name of /iterasi, ~ At 
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the fame time nothing is farther from our Authors intention than to 
include, under this denomination, the profound and pedantic eruditi of the 
colleges. A man of letters, according to Mr. Garnier’s ideas, fhould 

efs a confiderable degree of felf knowlege, as well as knowlege of , 
the world; he fhould have an earneft zeal for truth, and a difpofition 
capable of facrificing every thing, and undertaking every thing to at- 
tain it. He fhould not be deftitute of quick and lively paffions, but 
Should have them under the government of reafon, and always direéted 
to fome ufeful end. Add-to this, that he fhould entertain a favereign. 
contempt for all thofe cafual advantages which it is in the power of for- 
tune to give ar to take away. Such a charatter as this, our Author ob- 
ferves, could never be ufelefs on account of time,‘ place, or circum- 
ftance. He would doubtlefs prefer, were it in his choice, the calm of 
a peaceful retirement, to the buftling tumult of the world: but if his - 
country fhould requise his affiftance, he would be -ready to facrifice his 
inclinations, -his pleafures, his happinefs to its fervice: he would be 
content to govern like an Epaminondas or an Ariftides, and, in cafe of 
neceffity, to die like a Sacrates or a Cato. M. Garnier appears to be 
a zealous Platonift, though lefs florid and chimerical than his matter, 
and lefs fantaftical and abfurd than moft of his fellow difciples. The 
method he Jays down to form a Man of Letters, is exceeding com- 
mendable; the principal objects of his application and ftudy, evidently ~ 
tending to render himfelf and his fellow creatures more benevolent and 


happy. 


Art. 5. Diétionaire Univerfel des Foffils,. 2c. 


An Univerfal Di&tionary of Foffils. By Mr. Bertrand, Mi-« 
nifter of the French Church at Berne, 2. vols. 8yo. 
1763. | 
If the model of this work were followed in the compilation of dic- 

tionariés of other arts and fciences, we fhould not have them fo volu- 

minous, nor ftuffed with fuch an abundance of ufelefs matter as they 
genéfally are. The ferfidle and induftrious Author of this performance, 
hath indeed collected, with great judgment, all that was neceflary for 
him to fay on the various fubjeéts of the foffile or mineral kingdom: 
in doing which, however, he hath not merely compiled his works from: 
the writings of others, but from his own experience ; being poflefled of 
a very curious and valuable cabinet of natural curiofities. 


Art.6. Principes politiques fur le rappel des Proteftani en France, 


Political Reafons for recalling Proteftant Refugees back to 
France. © 2 vols. 12me. Paris. Imported by Becket and 
de Hondt. | , 


Religious toleration feems at prefent to engage, -in a particular man 
ner, the attention of Europe,—In France the boldeft ching? are thrown 
out on this delicate fubject We call it delicate, becaufe we conceive, 
it a very nice and interefting point to government. Accuftomed, in a, 
great degree, to the free enjoj.ment of liberty of confcience, Englifhme 
are apt to think their brother Proteftants in France, extremely Op= 
prefled, and deprived of the sea | i Aa of mankind : they think. 
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it jut they fhould be reftored to thole privileges, and, perhaps, fee ng 
difficulty the French government would be under in fuch reftoration ; 
but if an advocate for the Irifh Papifts, tells us they have the fame night 


to be delivered from oppreflion as the French Proteftants, we can imme-. 


diately fee a number of difficulties and inconvenicncies arifing from that 
conduct we recommend to others. 

The. arguments contained in the work before us, are both religious 
and political, and are equally applicable to all nations. The Writer 
prudentially aflumes the character of a Roman Catholic ; but from fe. 
veral paflages in the work, we conceive him to be a Protettant ; or, per- 
haps, one of thofe politico-philofophical men of genius, who, from 
obferving the ill-effects of fome religious fyftems, become very incon- 
¢lufively, totally indifferent to all, Be this, however, as it may, it is 
plain that he knows how to profit by the validity of religious argu- 
ments in favour of the point in quellion. ‘ The enemies to toleration, 
fays he, affegt to be apprehenfive that the granting liberty of confcience 


to Proteflants, will introduce difturbances into church and ftate, andreduce. 


hoth to the gieateft extremities. But have they forgotten the promife 
made by our Saviour to St. Peter, when he affured him that the gates of 
hell fhould never prevail againft his church? The aflurance here given 
by ovr Saviour, ought furely to be fufficient to diffipate all fuch ill- 


grounded apprehenfions.” 

When fhall we fee the Chriftian religion cultivated in its purity, 
and unfophifticated by thofe political views, which have almott obli- 
terated its efience, and confounded it with human inflitutions ! 


Art. 7.. Nutuurljke Hiftorie, Sc. volgens het Syftema Van Linnaeus, 
The Natural Hiftory, or accurate Defcription of Animals, 
‘Plants, and Minerals, according to the Syftem of Linnzus. 

8vo. Amfterdam. 1763. 

This work which is publifhed in feparate parts, the three firft of which 
only are as yet come to our hands, is well executed, and deferving the 
encouragement of all thofe who underftand the language in which it is 
written. 


Art. 8. L’ Anti-Financier, ¢. 


The Anti-Financier ; or, a Detection of the many Oppreffions 
daily committed by the Farmers-general of the Cuftoms 
throughout the feveral Provinces of France. Being a Refu- 
tation of a Pamphiet, entitled, A Letter, in Anfwer to the 
~ Remonftrances of the Parliament of Bourdeaux. To which 
‘is prefixed, An Epiftle to the Parliament of France., With 
" hiftorical Notes. 12mo. Amfterdam. 1764. 

To hear fome Englifhmen talk, a perfon who knew no better, would 


Be apt to imagine, that all the ret of the world were abfolte flaves, 


and that the French, in particular, however voluble we find their tongues 
among us, were as mate a8 fifhes when their. Grand Monarch-enjoins 
them filence. They may learn, however, by the prefent pefformance, 
that the truth is, fout au.contraire, and that the French are as fafceptibie 

Oppreffion, and as fenfible of the injuitice of it, as any other nation 


pron tarth, The'low ebb, to'which the late war ‘reduced the French - 
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government, in.the opinion of the people, may, indeed, contribute a 
good deal to that moderation which’ it now fhews to popular remon- ” 
itrances, Itis the repetition of thefe experiments, neverthelefs, that ~ 
form, in the end, a free people. 


| Art... Richeffe de P Etat, | 
The Wealth of a State. To which are added, the feveral Pieces: 
that have appeared for and againft this Performance:' 1%3m6. 
Amfterdam, | 1764. fi glee Be mye sa 


“The arguments contained in this polemical mifcellany are ‘well: worth, 
tle attention of all thofe who make political objeéts their ftidy or” 
amufement. There are few tra¢ts on political fubje&s, however’ cir- ” 
cumfcribed and peculiar they may fcem, which are not applicable, mu- 
tatis mutandis, to people of all nations, and under every kind of go- 
vernment. Itis with regret that we fee perfonal animofities and private - 
interefts direét the pens of ovr own countrymen, while the genius and 
talents of the French‘are exerted to promote the general- podd ‘of the ’ 
flate. é 


Art. 10. Daphnis. Traduit del Allemande de Gefuer. Por Me.’ 
Hubner. 


Daphnis. A Paftoral. Tranflated from the German of, Mr. 
Gefaer by Mr. Hubner. 8vo. Paris. 1764. 


This is one of the-firft pieces written by Gefner, Author’ of the Death 
cf Abel; though the latt known in England, for want of the écnve- 
nient medium of_a French tranflation. ‘lhere appeared, indeed, fome 
time ago, a tranflation of this poem into that language, but fo unhap- 
pily executed as to give no: encouragement for a fecond verfion, by 
means of fuch lame. afiitance. The only fault of the prefent tranflator,’ 
is, that he is rather too florid in his ftyle, and thereby takes from the ele- 
gant fimplicity of the original. An Englifh tranflation of this piece 
kath been fometime fince advertifed; in which we hope to’ fee ftill 
greater juftice done to this admired Author. 


Art. 11. Difcorfo fowra il gufto deg P antichi Romani, Ser. 
A Difcourfe on the Tafte for powerful. Odours, andthe Ufe’ 
‘of them, among the antient Romans. Rome. .1764. — 


: The afe of odours conftituted, in fome degree, a part of the religious 
worfhip of the ancient. Romans; who imported, at an*immente ex-. 
ence, from the Eaft, thofe precious perfumes which they’ conftantly 
ufed in their facrifices. From being ‘ufed ‘as -incenife onthe altars of the 
gous, they came into vogue as a mark of refpe& to. the yfyperior rank 
of mortals ; to the Pretors, Confinls and Emperors. Nay, -the luxury 
of the Romans in this inftance became ‘at length fo great, that they 
were ufed‘at all entertainments; in. the theatres, and inthe Baths! “Their 
profufion was indeed greavat funerals; that the'ule-of. them was pro- - 
hibited: by the laws*of the twelve'tables, . tis from this’ ancient’ ufe of 
odours, that'the Abbe Querci; author of this difeourfe;woubld recom- 
muénd it to the moderii ftalians, and pariicularly to the ladies, by whom 
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& . ¢ ° ° > . 
it is little adopted. We dco not enter into the writer’s motive for thiy. . 


recommendation ; but conceive it would not be advifeable for them to 
regaid is, On account cither of their health or beauty, . e 


Art. 128 Origine, e Progreffi del Cittadino ¢ del Governo civile dt. 


Roma, Ge, 


The Origin..and Progrefs of the Privileges and civil‘ Govern=~ 


ment of Rome. By Emanuel Duni, Profeffor of Jurifpru- 
dence at Rome. Vol. the firft. 8vo. Rome. 1763, _ 


We are obliged t» the ingenious Author of this work, for the ref 


able confideration in which he holds the Authors, of the Monthly Re- . 


view; whoare pleafed that they can with juftice return his, compliment ; 
having perufed his book with much fatisfa:tion. They forbear, how- 
ever, giving any {pecimen, or extract from it, till.the fecond volume 
appéars ; when they may be able to give a fummary of the whole. | 


Art. 13. Saggia fopra le Leggi del Contrappunto, del Conte Giordano, : 


Rictati. 


An Effay on the Laws of mufical Compofition. By Count, 


 Riccati. 4to. Caftel-Franco. 1762. 


This work, as far as we are able to judge of its merits, appears to be 
written by the hand of a mafter, perfectly tilled in the theory of that: 
enchanting feience of which it treats: The perfpicuity and concifenefs 
of thevrules. here laid down, exceed every thing we remember to have 
read on this curious fubjed. : 


Art. 14. Recueil des Medajlles des Pevples. et de Villesy gui. n’ont 


point encore été publices, ou qui font peu connues. 


A Colle&tion of Medals of remarkable Perfonages and Cities, 
never before publifhed, or but little known. 4to. 3 vols. 
Paris. Aer wae op eye he 


It were needlefs to fay any thing on the utility,of medals to the hifto-. 
rian and chronologilt. To the mere virtuofo indeed they may ferve no 
other purpofe, than to oceupy a:cabinet, and amufe his acquaintance ; 
but the real antiquarian will find them of ufe on numerous occafions, to 
illuftrate the paffages of hiftory, or fettle difputed points in the geogra- 
phy of ancient nations. To aff thefe therefore, we will venture to fay, 
the prefent publication will be extremely acceptable, as the defcriptions 
contained init are numerous, curious and authentic. i 


ys iwslt alte 150 Siftema delGius naturale, re, 


* 


A Syftem .of natural Law. yy Count Montanari, a noblé 


Venetian, gto. Verona. 1763. 


g5529 

This is not. properly a fyftem of any. kind, but a fort of polemical. 
differtation, refpecting the capacity. of human. reafon to difcover. the 
truc principles, of. natural. law, without the affiftanee of divine revela- 
uen. Mk Brancefeati, profeffor of shilofophy at Verona, having lately, 
maintainedda feveral thefes, that the underitandipg was incapable, on, 


account 
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accburit of the original de sravation of oyr nature, to. attain this. 
end¥ our noble Author enters the Tilts againft ‘him, endeayouri 
fhew that human reafon i8’capable of | arivia at all thofe principles ol 
natural law, which affect = political interefts of fotiety, without the ? 
afliftanee of revelation ; which was Sie for different arid more i 

tant purpofes, The trae {pi irit of philofo ae and that natural liberty ” 
which every man hath to fot’ himfe ppeat, by ‘this work, to” - 
have made large flrides over the face of ele er within thefe few yeiirs ;’ 

1 when we fee fuch queftions as thefé agitated with the utmolt freedont' 
enquiry, under the very eye of the Roman Pontificate. To treat. ausy 
thorities with fo little reftraint, in the very face of {piritual inf: ibility, ris 
is a notable inftance of the progrefs of that + realon,, OF whole fi pency 
Count Montanari contends. = 








Art. 16. Difertation fur Pinutili “4 de Amputation des Men- 
: bres, 


A Differtation on the Ligephdictcy, of chirurgical Amputatiors 
in general. By M. Bilguer Surgeon-general to the Pruffian 
Army. ‘ Tranflated’ and augmented with fome Remarks By «: 
Dr. Tito. Paris. 1764, 


__ The amputation of broken or wounded Limbgy ig fo terrible a semedys 
that many practitioners in furgery have humanely. ftudied-- to. avoid it5 
whilé others have written profefledly againft the neceflity of it in. many 
cafes, wherein it is ufually adopted. Among thefe Mr. Bilguer labourss. 
in the prefent differtation, to prove, that furgeons have rarely any oc- 
cafion to proceed to this extremity ; and that, indeed, it may, be almof 
always avoided. His arguments on this head haye the greater weight, 
as his theory is fupported by his own practice, in the Pruffian,army 5. of ; 
which: he gives numerous.examples attended with, fuccefs, Dr. Tiffoy, 
the French tranflator and editor of this differtation, joins in the opinion 
of our Pruffian profefior, and earneftly recommends his tract:to the per- _ 
ufal of evéry humane and fenfibie practitioner in, this art. We donot. 
’ take upon. us. to determine, concerning the validity, of the-atpamantn: 
' brought in favour of the practice recommended ; but wehave reafon.to 
think from-experience, that upneceflary amputations. are. too:often. pre-. : 
cipitatély and unadvifedly made, not only: in the hofpitals.of.the- anmy, . 
where it is pofibly more exculable, if, it, accelepate the curey but;-even,: . 
in, our charitable hofpitals, and in the private practice of; fangeons. at. 
home; where the maltitude of patients and: the want.of affiftance cans 
not be pretended. Be all: this, however, as it will, every, national ate: : 
tempt to fuperfede the neceflity of thefe barbarous apeere Y merise 
the gratitude of every friend; to. humanity. 


Art..17« Objfervationes Phificas fabre:la Fuerza bat nae al 


Phyfical Obfervations on the Effects of Eleétricit Mens 
by Experiments. .By Father Rieger, Jefutit. — vac ty ey, 


Father Rieger, hath, here, given a,concife: hiftory, of our Jate eleétrical, . 
djfcaveries ; and explained, wish much per{picnity the different fyf. 
tems, ta. whica they have, given rife among. a ophers. | With regard, tf 
to himfeliy he embsaces, the, theory, of Dr, Franklin, in oppofision, Aa 
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that of. fome French Experimentalifts, who rejeét his diftinétion of po- 
fitive and negative electricity. Our Author, however, brings many ex- 
periments to confirm Dr. Franklin’s theory, 


Art. 18. Clavis Epiftolarum’ Hugonis Grotii, nunc primum Edita. 
A Key to the Epiftles of Hugo Grotius. Fol. Amfterdam. 
1763. 

A valuable fupplement to Blauw's folio edition of Grotius’s epiftles ; 


containing an explanation of feveral words and paffages in ‘thofe letters, 
hitherto unintelligible to the generality of readers, 


Art. 19. Fob. Philippi Murray de Animatis per magnos Viros ci- 


; | wium ingentis, Sc. : | 

On the Effect of illuftrious Examples on the Genius and Man- 
ners of a People. An-academical Oration, by John Philip 
Murray. 4to. Gottingen. , 


It is aludicrous obfervation, of the fagacious progenitor of the cele- 
brated Triitram Shandy, that the very names given to children ferve to 
infpire them with heroifm, or to deprefs them into poltroons. How 
many fine fellows are there, he would fay, who, being chriften’d Czfar or 
Adexander, have been excited by their very names to emulate the glorious * 
aétions of thofe who formerly bore them ; while as many other promi- 
fing geniufes have been ruined by a mifnomer at the font, and Niccde- 
usd ato nothing! We know not, whether Mr. Murray took the 
hint from the elder Shandy, to wrke about the force of illuftrious ex-: 
amples ;.as he mentions not a fvllable concerning the circumftance of 
the chriftening. Certain, however, it is, that the mere name could 
have no other effect in the above cafes, than as a conftant memorandum - 
of the example it indicated. But, be this as it may, our orator de- ' 
claims very prettily on the moral and political efficacy of good and great 
examples. The fubject, indeed, is trite and common; ‘but the preci- 
fion and elegance with which he hath treated it, fhews that he.is not a 
lntle fufceptible of that fpirit of emulation he defcribes and recom- 
mends'to others. It is well known, fays he, of what infinite fervice to 
Grecian literature were the poems of Homer: and of what influence in 
fapport of government were the harangues of their orators. ‘The rife 
of one original genius hath frequently been the means of .difplaying a 
whole conttellation..of others, which would otherwife have been for 
ever clouded in obfcurity... When it happens alfo, that. perfons of un- 
cemmon¢alents.are-born ‘to power or dignity in the ftate, their example 
becomes ftill more extenfive and. interefting ; as they not only excite the 
emulation of others, butrewardit. Thus a Mzcenas, a Richlieu, and a 
Colbert-extended their influence as much by the encouragement of merit 
ipathers, as, by poffeffing thofe talents which enabled them to diftinguifh; 
it: and yet, without. thefe talents, it is certain they would not have 
been capable of making fiich diftinétion. ‘Heroifm, fays he, begot he- 
roifiri;“in{pired the poets, and animated all-the liberal arts. Before the 
Greeks undertook their expeditions againft Xerxes and Darius, their 
poetsand artifts facceeded each other one by one; for the fpace of Sco 
years} *hereas ' the’ two ‘hundred’ years after produced-a mukitude -of- 
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great men in every..art’ and {cience. It was apain’the faiieat'Rome ; 
where a tafte for letters and the fine arts did not difplay itlftil:after 
their engaging in the Greek and Punic wars. Our Author ‘imputes;to 
a fpirit of imitation natural to mankind, the fource of this-ufeful and 
noble emulation: We may venture, however, to fay, that a genius 
merely imitative, will never juftly arrive at the honour of a firft-rate 
character. There are, indeed, fo many different caufes which enter 
into the combination. of: moral effects, that it is not /afy to know to 
which they fhould be.truly aferibed. i Pa oe 


Art. 20. Lettre de ’ Homme civil'a 1 Homimé favage. 
A Letter from a Member of civil Society to a Savage. Paris, 
1763. bats 
This letter is addreffed to the celebrated Mr. ']. J: Rouffeau, on’.ac- : 
count of that author’s letters to the Archbifhop of Paris, and to the firft 
Magiftrate of Geneva, and other pieces, octafioned by the fevere cen- 
fares paffed on his Treatife on Education, and the perfecution fabfequent 
thereon. The writer affcéts a great deal of candour andmoderation in 
fpeaking of Mr. Rouffeau; an ‘inftance of the reality of which, we 
conceive, however, appears fufficiently in his title-pages ‘Atthe fame 
time, «he profefledly engages to juitify the judicial proceedings againft 
Mr. Rouffeau and his work, both in Geneva and France.) %+°»4» 
The Academy.of Dijon hath been a good deal, and very unjuftly, 
cenfured, for adjudging their prize to his treatife on the Inequality of 
mankind. This anonymous letter-writer vindicates the academy, alledg- 
ivg, that, by the preference it gave his difcourfe, it by no means adopted ° 
his fentiments.. The academy, fays he, looked upon that difcourfe as 
a mere academical exercife: They did not decide upon its~merits, by 
way of determining a polemical queftion, but as rewardirig an ingenious 
declamation. ‘* They ceafed, however, to fmile, (adds our'Author ;) 
they fhuddered, when they heard that voice crying out again’in the wil-’ 
dernefs, not to make ftrait the way of the Lord in order to adore him, but 
to abolifh his worfhip. With what propriety is it that ‘you could fit in 
your folitude, balancing the prerogatives and privileges of fovereigns 
and their fubjects, and advance fuch maxims to the’ latter as-would fub- 
vert all fociety, by inculcating into the minds of the popalace;+that the 
authority of thofe who govern is fometimes unjuft, and may even ‘be to- 
tally annihilated ? You anfwer thofe who reproach you with’this: bold- 
nefs and temerity, that you onght, not to contradiét your own fenti- 
ments, but that it behoves you to write agreeably to your.own manner 
of thinking. Pray, Sir, what hath the world’to do with youvor your” 
opinions ? By what authority is it, that you take upon you to ereé your- 
felf into a legiflator ; to controvert receiyed opinions, and fet the mem- 
bers of fociety at variance with their rilers, or with eachother? What 
and whence is your miffion? Do you imagine, that other men have not 
fometimes reflected on the fame difficulties, and fugocfed the fame : 
feruples ?. There is no doubt of it; though they have had 'the'pradence 
to fupprefs them,’ and to think only for’ themfelves. "The ‘duty of a 
philofopher is not-to fay all he knows, ‘or rather all he may think ; but 
to inftru&t as.in virtue, and to teach us obedience and fabmiftion to the 
laws ; a fpecies ef. morality inculcated by the profefiors of all et 
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being that which 4 is engraven by the hand of God himéfelf on the hearts 
of mankind.” 

Such are the fentiments of this anonymous Author, who is nacon- 
temptible writer, though we cannot be altogether of his opinion, with 
regard to the feverity of the profecutions carried om againft Mr. 
Rouffeau. 


Art. 21. £ Elewe dela Nature. 


T he Pupil of Nature. 12mo0. 2 vols. Paris. 1764. Int- 
ported. by Becket and De Hondt. 


This is an entertaining Romance of a very fingular kind: the hero, 
ig z youth; whois brought ap, or rather confined in a eage, till he: i¢- - 
three and twenty years old; at which time he is fie taught to fpeak, 
and intsoduced tg the knowledge of the world and of mankind. ‘This 
performance i is ey into, wwo parts: in the fir of which the author. 
propofes. to, pojn  & the means of forming a good man, happy in the ~ 

on of Piealel and in the fecond to render fuch good man ftil 

pier ian making him a good citizen. There is fomething ingenious. 
and pbilofephical in the defign, as well as in the execution of this ro-. 
trantic. work; the author, however, appears to have attended too little. 
te the method i in. which. we originally acquire our ideas, to give us any 
high opinion of. his abiliuies as a philofoper. 


Art. 22. L' Homme en Société, ou nouvelles Pues politiques et aecono- 
miques pour portér la Population au plus haut egré en France. 


The Man of Society ; or political and ceconomical Views re- 
fpecting the Increafe of Population i in France. 8yo. 2 vols, 
(ay I lta rll linha 


The means preferibed by this writer chiefly regard the internal police 
of afters, acircumflance to which the Freuch government hath ever 
paid & particular attention. Our author points out, neverthelefs, a con- 
fiderable number ef defects, and fome of them in their beft in‘titutions, 
Hew many might not he have difcovered in the police of the cities, 
towns, and-counties of England ; where almoft every evil of this kind 
is left to work its own remedy; or, if it rifes to a great excefs, ig 
checked:by- an. a of parliament, fequendy more deftruGtive in its con- 
fequences' than the evil itfelf ! 7 


Art. 23. Damel in Der Lewer Grube, Se, 


Daniel in the Lion’s Den; a Poem, in fix Cantos. By M. F, 
we. de Mofer. 1763. 


" Nothieg is more common, than for one or two good productions in 
auy fpecies.of writing, to give rife toa multiplicity of imitations; which 
generally grow worfe and worfe, in a tedious fuccellion, till an end is put 
to ther, ay Sig by their becoming totally contemptible. The 
faccefs or ner and-a Klopflock, in lately treating fome (criptural 
fubje€ts.im harmonious profe, feems tohave fet all the German poetaftcrs 
to work,, at their mongrel -profaic. verfe ; a method of writing for 
which. great beavty of fentiment might pofibly atone, but nothing: 
foute. recommend to imitation. We fo not mean by thefe'refleCtions to” 

condemn 
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condemn Mr. Mofer’s work as totally deftitute of poetical. beatties : Yet 
after a perufal of the authors above mentioned,-we cannot but be: very 
fenfible of the mediocrity of the’ prefent performance ; not dut that it as 
very poflible it may give fufficient encouragement far.fomeiether Ger 
man, ftudent/to favour ws with a fimilar poem on the fiery farnacey and” 
the fingular adventure of Shadrach, Mefhech,, and Abednega. 5 10 
. . ass , eoarit WHIT pte oS 

Art, 24. Entretiens de Phetion fe le Rapport deta Adevale aveeia 

a ATARS HI! politique, cps 
The Difeourfes of Phocion, an Athenian General, on the Con- 

nection between Politics and Morals. ‘Tratiflated from, the. 

Greek of Nicocles, with Remarks, : 12mo0.° 1763," 
_ This fuppofed tranflation from. the auciemt Greek is # modern origi» 
nal; it makes the Grecian general declaim,on the varidus’ fubjetts of 
laws, manners, the principles of polity, the particular-insctefts of Raves; 
and the stherit bhed of mankiad. '. rept eed SFT 


Art. 25. Dodirina Nove Hisrofalyma de Domino, ec. 
‘Fite Do@rine of the New’ Jerufilem, ‘refpe@ting the Lord; 
| Fe which are'added, The! DoGtine of the New. Jerufalenr 
- €oncerning the Scriptures,—The. Doctrine. of Life for the 
New Jerufalem, taken from the Decdloguec-The New jfe- 
' piifalem DoGrine of Faith.—The. Continuation of the lat 
Judgment, and of the fpiritual World. gto. 1764." 
“| 


We have here ore of the moft extraordinary poblications that perhaps 
ever. appeared s~ notwithftanding, ‘among the many ordinary ones we 
are peitered. with, we frequently meet with fome that ate very fingular. 
Our readers may have ‘heard of theatrical pieces being exhibited by their 
Majetties command, and at-the particular defire of feveral ‘perfans of 
quality ; bet we prefume they have never heard'before’ ‘of a book Being 
publithed by the exprefs command of the Lord. At leaft, wé remember 
to have heard.of but‘one performance, ciz. the traQis of the divine 
Herbert, that:was-ever honoured by fuch:an imprimatur. Oar anony- 
mous Author, however,’ may poflibly be poffeffed of this” peculiar pri- 
vilege ; as we find he is‘himfelf ‘an octafional inhabitant. of the New 
jerufalem. It is now feveral years ago, ‘he fays, that'he publihéd five 
ether treatifes ‘on the following fubje&s, vz. on the nature of heaven 
and hell; on the New Jerufalem’;'on the lait’ jadpment; on the white 
horfe; on the planets, and the different worlds in the ‘unliverfe': im which 
treatifes he communicated to the Chriftian world, a number of profound 
and important fecrets. We fear, however, the Chriltian, world hath 
been but little edified by thefe ‘tra&ts ; "22 we do’ not remember to have 
ever heard of them before: but perhaps they were publifhed tn our Au- 

thor’s new Jerufatem, for the benefit of ‘the good Chriftidns ia that part 
of the univerfe.—Nay, reader, don’t think we treat chis wiser with any 
unbecoming irony: other Theologues may think what they will of the 
New fer sand make what" diltinttion they, pleafe between the 


church silitamt.and ‘cherch triumphant; ‘our Author afforesousy that 


there is no-difference between his ipivfttal world and outs; the New 
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Jerafalem being a perfe& reprefentation of the prefent ftate of Chriften- 
dom; the fouls of the departed, eating, drinking, and behaving at 
leaft.as mach like Chriftians there,.as we do among one another here. 
That we-may not be fuppofed. alfo to mifconitrue, or mifreprefent hint, 
take his.own-words for the truth of thefe particulars. |“ Hditio eft ho- 
mo «que ,poft mortem, et,talis homo ut non {ciat.aliter quam quod ad- 
huc fit in priori mundo, videt, audit, loquitur ficut,in priori mundo; 
ambulat, currit, fedet, ficut-in priori mundo; edit et bibit, ficut’ in’ 
priori mundo; dormit et evigilat, ficut in priori mundo ; delitio COnju- 
giali fruitur, ficut in priori mundo,” &c. 19 29 
__It is about nineteen years, according to our Author, fince firtt-he. 
obtained the privilege of making his excurfions into the fpiritval world, 
or into thofe regions whither all men go after death, and remain till they 
are finally carried up to heaven or plunged down into hell. Thefe 
regions he defcribes as exattly fimilar to the countries upon earth ; 
being diverfified with hills and dales, feas and rivers, forefts and ‘gar- 
dens, juft like France and England, To different nations, however, hé 
allots different departments in this his world of fpirits, As to the Eng- 
lifh, who are doubtlefs greatly obliged to this writer for his ‘¢00d opi- 
nion, he places them in the centre of it; bécaufe, fays he, they 
think more frecly than any other people on earth, and ought’ to 
haye a diftinguifhed place in the New Jerufalem. For thefe, therefore, 
he hath erected two large cities, each about.as big as London ; both 
which he knows very well, having frequently walked about their ftreets. 
He doth not inform us, however, whether ‘they are “paved in imitajion 
of the narrow Janes: of London, or’ the. broad ftreets of Weftmitifter. 
As to the Dutch, they are not fituated quite in the,center.; they -are 
‘neverthelefs tolerably comfortable ; wear as many breeches, are as much 
fabje& to their wives, and love money juft as much.as they did on earth. 
“Among the many celebrated perfonages of our Author's, acquaintance in 
his New Jerufalem,, he informs us he faw Luther,and Calyin; of whom 
the former was.in but a very {curvy fituation, though the latter. {pent a 
very agreeable life, becaufe he recommended, with Ste James; the ad- 
dition of works to faith. Asto.poor Melanchton, who. preferred faith 
to works, our Author tellsus, he is lodged in a place-not a: whit better 
than a dog-kennel ; and that withal fo confoundedly ,cald, that he.is 
obliged to wrap himfelf up in a bear’s fkin, for fear of being ftarved:to 
déath, During one of his vifits, our Author had the honour: to be in- 
‘troduced ‘to that celebrated monarch —Lewis XIV. who is confiderably 
refpected there, for his good government over the French. nation; he 
happened, indeed, to come ipto the prefence chamber: juft in the nick 
of time, when this monarch was telling his courtiers, that he had been 
taking a tour to Paris, in order to,advife his fucceflor, not to admit of 
the Ball Unigenitus, as it muft neceffarily prove deftrutive'to his people. 
~—We have, in this circumftance, another inftance of the feerecy with 
‘which matters are carried on at the court of | Verfailles: _ Nova fyllable 
_tranfpired, or got into any of the Gazettes, abour the apparition “of 
Louis the XIV, having paid a vifit to his prefent Chriftian:Majetty. 
And yet this conference happened on the 13th of December:1759, at 
_eight aclock in the evening precifely ; of which all future compilers of 
‘the French /hiftory are by us defired to take particular notice.) 9: =o» 
“As tg our Author’s theological tenets, they are almoft as whimiical, 
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,as his, narrative of facts is chimerical and vifionary; there is, however, 
fo moch:fatirical fhrewdnefs ‘intermixed with his’ obfervations "and fe 
fleétions,, that we are fomething at a lofs 't form ‘judgment of His md- 
tives and defigns in regard to the publication of this ftrange’ fartapo. 
Were we invéfted, indeed, with the’ office of litefary coroners,’ and 
fhould fummon a Middlefex jury to hold an inqueft onthe body of this 
work, we make no doubt, 4 SOT ONY Oe RED 
_ Great wit to madnefs is fo near allied, 
chat they would be unanimous in bringing im their verdi&t, Jumacy,  - 
Art. 26. Anti-Contra& Social; dans lequel'on refute @ une manier 
claire, utile et agreeable, les principes popes dans leContrae? Social 
de $F. Rouffeau, Citoyen de Geneva.” Par P: LD? de' Baucliir 
Citoyen du Monde, | Bas coal , pk ea 4 
The Social Compact refuted,.in.a preciféy.ufeful, and agreeable 
Manner. 8vo. Paris. 1764. — heat 
The citizen of the world, who undertakes to refute the citizen 
of Geneva, in {0, precife; ufeful, and agréeable. manner, ds ong of the 
moft confufed, unedifying, and difagreeable writers we have ever met 
with, His performance indeed would not be worth mentioning, did jt 
not ferve to enharice the juft reputation of Mr Rowteau > whofe ek 
if-in ‘any part defeétive, can only be* fuccefsfullyattacked-by men of 
fuperior genius and underftanding ; which appears by ‘no: meaits.tb be 
the cafe, with Mr, P. L. De Bauclair. Rang n os 


Art. 27. Abrezé Chronologique'de P Hiftoire generale 'd’ Italie} depuis 

: P An. 476 jufguan Traité d Aix Ta Chapelle, tF¢.°°°'~ 

A chronological Abridgment of the general Hiftory of Italy, 
from the Year 476 to the’T'reaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. 
By Mr. de St. Marc. 8vo. , Paris, 1763. Amporged by 
Mee ve, ,, e eee 

*'This chronological abridgment. is written in imitatiod of that of ‘the 

= France by the’celebrated Henault, and is extremely well ex. 

ecited. ' | : 


i 


Art. 28. Le Pitture antiche d’ Erculano e contorni incife, con qualche 
oA “Spiegazsoni, Tome terzo.. 3 Spel a 
The antient Paintings difcovered in Herculaneum, éngraved 
on Coppef®plates,’ with Explanations” and -Hluftrations, 

. Vol. 3. Naples. 1763. ! : 


. oie 10. .vdeotousnre at. 
This third volume.of the engravings .made after the pidtures.taken 
from out the ruins of Herculaneum, contains fixty,platessexbibiting a 
preat variety of fymbolical and other figures. ."Tbe moét; remarkable 
aré, plate 2. a Bacchus finely coloured. The tith, the three Graces 
waked, beautifully executed. The 28th, 29th, zoth, and 31ft, repre- 
fenting feveral female dancers, in very graceful attitudes: «The 32d, 
and 33d, Faunufes and rope-dancers. ‘The 39th, a Hermes with another 
Bacchus well coloured. 49th, Pfyche between two Cupids.. The de> 
: | 7 ., criptions 
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896 CATALOGUE, &. 
“Fetiptions and explanations of each plate, are ornamented by clégant 
‘vignettes, at the beginning and ehd of each, } 
La ) Ast. 29. Effai politique fur la Pologne, 
A political Effay ori the prefent State of Poland: 

. 1764. . 

This work is ‘not-ill' written, but feems to be an halty produétion, 
compiled chiefly from other books, to gratify the prefent popular cu- 
Fiofity, to ltiow évery thing relating to that confufed and diftrefled 

om. We.conceive; howéver, that more genuine information re- 
ing the political ftate of Poland, is to be “eae from the obfer- 
vations of King Staniflaus, than from this work: the authenticity of 
many parts of which may be doubted, except wheii it coincides, as in- 
aleed it frequently. does, with that of the royal Author above-men- 


‘ 


Paris, 


tioned. 

Art: 30. L’Efprit.de la. Religion Chretienne oppoft ax Macurs tes 

: So Chretiens de nos jours. | 

The Spirit, of the Chriftian Religion dire@tly oppofite to the 

» Manners of modern Chriftians: By Mr. Compan. 12mo, 
Paris. #763. 


This is a fenfible and well-meant treatife ; we could with, however, 
to fee the difference between thetheory and praétice of the Chriftian 
Teligion, treated: in a more fatisfattory manner. It is a fubje€t worthy 
of a mafterly pen. 


Art. 31. Des veritables Interits de la Patrie, 
“The true Interefts of a Nation: Rotterdam. 1764. 


Contains a variety of fenfible and judicious obfervations on the inter- 
hal police of nations, particularly on that of France; his remarks, 
however, being for the moft part general, are very applicable, and well 
worth the attention of every commercial people. 7 


Art. 32. Philofophie Rurale, ou Econmit generale et ‘Politique 
|. del Agriculture, reduite @0Ordre immutable dés Loix Plhyfigjues 
et Morales, gui affurent la Profperité des Empires. 


Rural Philofophy, or the general and political CEconomy of 
|» Agriculture, reduced to the unchangeable Order of Phyfical 
and Moral:Laws, on which depend the Fate of Empires. to. 
Amfterdam, 1763. od 20 Poth Soe 
There is fomething very empirical in the title-page-of this work $ 
it contains, notwithftanding, a great many fenfible.and wholefome.re- 
garks, among a great many others that are very triteand puerile, — 


9 INDE X. 
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N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
: Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 


|. eee French, in Italy 

for painting, the prefent 
ftate of, 520. : 

—-- emoirs of the royal at 
Paris, 556. Alteration in the 
manner of publishing their hif- 
tory, 556. 

Acrion, the term indifcriminately 
applied to God and created Be- 

~ ings, 499. Philofophers have in 
vain attempted to define it, ib. 

AmpPuratron of limbs generally 
. unneceffary, 569. 

Annorators, periodical, on the 
holy Scriptures, the prefent, 

‘ eenfured, 44. , 

ANTHROPOMORPHITISM, {piri- 
tual, what, 499. ‘The cautes 

_ Of, 500. 

Arostvies, their «illiterate Cha- 
racler, fitnefs of, zor. 

Arcuitects fhould ftudy in Ita- 
‘ly, 523. 

ArtsTor.eE, forbidden to be writ- 

~ ten againft, 528. Now fleeps 
in peace,’ ib. 

Arms, Coats of, caution againft 

_ bearing falfe ones, ‘440. 

Arts, polite, contradiftinguifhed 
from the fciences, 333. 

Arrrisutes of God, incompa- 

““tible ‘with thofe of human na- 


Rite, 499. 





Arps, ancient, not legiflators, 
| as aflerted by Dr. Brown, 
128. 
Brecctne, obfervations on, and 
method to prevent, 280. 
Beixcs, the analyfis of, 536. 





Phyfical, metaphyfical, and ‘mo- 

Fal, 5376. 

BencAt, ftate of the Englith af- 

fairs there, when lord Clive left 
the Eaft-Indies, 247. And when 
Mr. Vanfittart became governor 

~ of Bengal, 248. 

Bisuors, amazing ignorance and 
itliteratenefs of ‘fome, in the fif- 
teenth century, 171. 

Bonner, bifhop of London,’ his 
furious and obftinate temper, 3. 
Deprived of his biftoprick, “and 
imprifoned, ib, Reftored, “10, 

Bourn, Daniel, account of ‘his 

“new invented waggon, 491. 

Braprorp, Matt. fome account 

' of, 255- ! 

BrentForp town defcribed, 265. 

Britaix, poetically defcribed, 
141. 

ieaih. Dr. his account of the 
rife and progrefs of poetry and 
mufic controverted, 124—=130. 

BuRLESQUE, improperly applied 
to things obvioufly ridiculous in 
their own nature, 244. Inftanc- 
ed in the heathen deities, as ex- 
hibited in Midas, an Englith 
opera, ib. : 


. 
Aas, Marc Anthony, his ca- 
nonization, 525. 

Cesar, Julius, hischarater, 183. 
His condu& with regard to his 
invafion. of Britain, cenfured, 
189. ' 

CatarrH, method of cure, 399% 

CaTECHISM, reformation of, re- 
commended, 230. © 

CaTHErine, Emprefs of Rofiia, 
her great character, 208. Her 
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adinirable condutt, in the cam- “Crcero, fome ftrifures on his 


paign on the Pruth, 209. 

Caro, M. Portius, his charaéter, 

182, Cafar’s remarkable ac- 
count of Cato’s inebriety, 183. 
Dro! dialogue, in the moon, be- 
tween hinv and beau Nath, 353. 

Caverns, fubtérraneous, in Sixi- 
ly, §53- Anextraordinary one 

. converted into a cemetery, ib, 

Century the thirteenth, chrono- 
logical feries of invemtions and 
improvements in, 166, 

womens the fourteenth, charac- 
ter of, go. Chronological fe- 
ries of inventions and improve- 
ments in, 168. 

_ — fifteenth, ibid, 171. 

wn ———— fixteenth, ibid, 173. 

CuaP.Lain, a noted one, {atiri- 
cally defcribed, 157. 

Cuaryespis, guiph, where pro- 
perly placed, 551. 

Cuitpers, a famous running 
horfe, his amaging (Deets 342. 
Cuitdren, not to be argued out 
of their follies or vices, 303. 
At what time their moral educa- 
tion ought to commence, 304. 
Important precepts relating to, 

06. 

Ci risT, his natural and aflumed 
character, 199. His wonderful ex- 
¢ellence as a teacher and reform- 
er, 200. Confidered as the Sa- 

_viour of the world, ib. and as 

- the Jewith Meffiah, 201. His 
temptation in the wildernefs, 
confidered in a new light, 473. 

Curisrianity, what reformation 
it has produced in the world, 
197. ‘Suited to thie neceffities 
of mankind, 425. Tends to 
the advantage of ies, and to 
-promote good order in the world, 
43 

omy xonotocy the foul of hiflory, 

at 








Cuurc#riy, Charles, parallel be- 
. tween his numbers and thofe of 

the old fatirift, bithop Hall, 28. 
~ Charged with feveral great de- 


» fats, 152. 
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condu& and charadter, 181. Re- 
markable flory of his purchafing 
a fine houfe, 184. His 
reverfe of fottune, 1853 and 
want of firmnefs to {upport it, 
186. » Changes his political con- 
duct, 187. His wife and pru- 
dent government of Cilicia, 188. 
His opinion in favour of “uns | 
written evidence, 477. -s ‘? 
CivittzaTion, of barbarous na. 
tions, method of, 38. 
CLerGy, their neceffary qualifi- 
cations, 43. Scheme for ‘a 
augmentation of the incomé t 
their indigent brethren, and pro- 
viding for their widows and or- 
phans, 330. : 
Cropius, his enmity againft Ci- 
cero, 185. His rencounter with 
Milo, 188. 
ConFLacRaTions, f{pontaneous, 
accounted for, 556, | 
Coxuins, William, his fine poeti- 
cal genius, 21. Specimens taken 
from his odes, 1b. feq. Mes 
moirs of his life, 120. Sonnets 
alluding to his unhappy infani- 
ty, 123. 
Cotonies, whether promoted or 
injured by great ftri€tnefs in reli- 
gion, &c. 254. Propofal fora 
pecial political department for 
‘the adminiftration of Colonies, 
441.Laws forregulating thettade 
of, remarks on, 444. Trade of, ' 
confidered, 464. Cautions againit 
too much limitation of, 465. 
Com Mon Council of London, how 
far privileged to interfere in the 
conduét of the city’s repreferita- 
tives in parliament, 326. Styl+ 
ed heaven-born lawyers, 327. 
Conscience, a-tribanal within 
ourfelves, 278. - 4; 
Constitution, political of Gr. 
Britain, how far endangered by 
the licentioufnefs of the people, 
267. , yo ge 
ConTEMPLATION, poetically pers 
fonificd, 137—218, 222. 
Cox- 























ContraPeu nto, orEMay onimu- 
fical compoligion, 568: ».. 

Cor nesuce, Peter, Me, Vokaire’s 
account of his.works, publithed 
for the benefit of his neice, 532. 


‘i . D. 
‘EBrany, Dr. cenfured, 154. 

. D’Eox, Mr, his quatrel with 

_.Mr, De Vergy, 79. Summary 
of his quarrel with Count de 

-Guerchy,; 432. ‘Remarkable 

_-account of expences attending 
his embafly, 435. 

Devi, or evil Being, reduced to 
a perfonalizing figure in rheto- 
ric, 473. . 

Dicrionary, etymological, plan 

. Of, 510, 

Dopstey, Mr. his acconnt of the 
life and writings of Mr. Shen- 
ftone, 378. 

D’Oavitte, Mr. publifhes Cha- 
mton of Aphroditios, 62. 

Ds Vercy, Mr. his quarrel with 
Mr, D’Eon, 79 

Dystexterry, feldom to-be clafled 
among acute difeafes, 389. Me- 
thed of cure, 390°. 


E, 
’ Ducation, Roufleau’s no- 
+4 tions of, controverted, 301. 
General direétions for, 366. 

Epwaro III. K. of England, his 

great attention to the improve- 
ment of his kingdom by trade 
and manufactures, gt. 

Eay er, beautifully deferibed in 
Mr. Ogilvie’s allegorical poem 
On Providence, 223. 

E.cecratcity, Dr. Franklio’s fyf 

. tem confirmed by father Rieger, 
a Spanifh Jefuit, 569. 

E.aments of Languages, what, 
505. Moiofyllables, ib. Not 
verbs, bat nouns, ib. 

ExoLanD, a nation of flaves and 
beggars before the reformation, 
84: Brief defcription of, in that 
fiate, ib. Introduétion of arts 
and commerce into, 89. 
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Eespence; in Law; the fevera? 
fortsiof, 477- BD yer 
Expositions: apd illultrations 
the: holy Scriptures, the prefent 
motly crowd of them cenfured, 
+ Tek gam % no Ae 


Ancy, poetically and beauti- 
fully perfonified, 137. 
FLloatine Batteries, method of 

-. conftruCting, 401. . 

Fior 1D, defcription of that-coun- 

. try, 399-. Character of the na- 
tive Indians there, 41. 

Fow er, Mis, odeto, 30. 

FReEnCHMEN as fufceptible of the 
oppreflion of their governors as 
any people on “wen 566. 


‘ ArmenTs, Englifh, of form= 
er times, fome account-of, 
- 288. 

Genesis, chap. xlix. new tranfla- 
tion of the ten firft verfes of, 102. 
Notes on, ib. 

Guosts, why admifible on the 
fiage, and wizards not, 53. 
Gop, in what fenfe he can be faid 

to have begotten a fon, 192. 

_ Spirit of God, in whatmanner 
proceeding from the Father, "ib, 
His interpofition for the=falva- 
tion of men, how to be under- 
ftood, 194. Evidence of; 199. 
The being and.attributes of, en- 
quired into, 498. Not -intelli- 
gent, geod, nor holy, soz. 

Goopness and Happinefs, in a 
Prince, contra-diftinguithed, 74. 

Gosre.-Hilttory, evidences in fup- 
port of, igt. Séntiments in, 
none improbable; 202. \Pre- 
cepts of, worthy the Son of God, 
ib. Aétions recorded in, not 
improbable, 203. Miracles in, 
liable to no jult objections, 204. 

Gosreus, their compefition as 
books of hiftory, confidered, 
204. The'mait capital circum- 
flances of the matters recorded 
in them, viewed m a ftrikting 
light, 205. 

Ppz Grasse 
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' Grassnorpers, the excommu- 


[ N D 


-nication of, abolithed, 528. 
Geretius,.a key to his epiltles, 
570. st aid 
Guzacuy, Count de, his mifun- 

derftanding with M. D’Eon, 


432° 


H. 
Are, Judge, misfortune of 
his writings not being pub- 
-lifhed ell after his death, 289. 

Han: x, Sir Thomas, his quarrel 
with Mr. Warburton, 252. 

Hearuen nations, their jgnorance 
of a future ftate of rewards and 

: panifhments, 429. 

Heseew Verbs,, new paradigms 
of, 296. | 

Historians, their practice of 

. prefacing their account of a 
man’s actions, by giving his cha- 

_ waéter, cenfured, 111. 

Hour, Lord chief juttice, his great 
character, 97. Memoirs of his 
life, 98. Aremarkable Didtum 
of his, 1¢1. A miltake in the 
account of him rectified, 416. 

Hoper, Bilhop of Gloucefter, his 
famous difpute de re veftiaria, 
with bifhop Ridley, 6. 

Tiorses, Britifh, their nature and 
properties, 341. Their extreme 
diwiitnefs,,.342. Sketch of the 
natural hiitory of the horie, 


. 1343- 7 | 
Hucvenorts, tho’ heretofore fan- 


-» tailical and cruel, of late much 


, refined, 527. 

Hume, David, his Treatife on 
Human . Nature controverted, 
370. 

Hyctua, Mount, now planted with 
fugar-canes, 555. 


I, 
‘¥ Deas, philofophy of, pleafant- 
| ly reprefented, 371 
In1ac. Paflion,,, uncommon cafe 
eV of.-276. RefleQion thereon, 
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. 





E Xs 


ImmOrTALITY of the foul up 
known to the ancient Jews, 599s 
Inpians of Florida, defcription 
of, 41. | 
INTOLERANCE, religious, its ab- 
furdity, 529. , 
K. 
AmtTscuaTkA, defeription of 
that country, and its ‘inha- 
bitants, 282. 
Keare, Mr. his poem on Netley- 
abbey, cenfured and praifed, 
¥i),983> 
Kipcett, fee Chaplain. 


L. 
ArrLamma, his complaint of 
the luxury of the fourteenth 
century, 168. 

LancuaGE, Of ‘our laws, reflec. 
tionson, 286. 

Lancuaces originally defcrip- 
tive, 507. How formed, ib. 
The caufe of their fcarcity of 
radicalterms, ib. Oriental, why 
fo metaphorical, 508. 

Latimer, bifhop, his martyrdom, 
and heroic behaviour, 15. 

Law, account of fome peculiar 
terms formerly much ufed in, 
2806. ) 

LexicoGraPuers, their error in 
fixing on the radicals, and de- 
ducing the etymologies of words, 
505—sI0. 

Liserry, the natural right of all 
mankind, 516. ? 

Linn us, explanation of fundry 
botanical terms in his fyftem, 
272, , 

Lipari iflands, volcanos in, 551. 

Lirurcy, fee Liverpool. 

—- that of the church of 
England feverely cenfured, 217. 

LiverPoo., a congregation of 
Proteitant-diffenters there on a 
new plan, 214. Specimens of 
their liturgy, 215. 

Locician,. his greateft defect, 
next to proving novhing at all, 
is proving too much, 536. 





Mac- 


























AcDALEN * Chasity, account 
of the fuccefs of, 72. 


Man, not left to himfelf to work: 
out his own fcheme of religion, 
but affifted by repeated revela- 
tions from God, 4109. 

Maxzivs; his remarkable ftory,144. 

Marriner’ s Compafs, its inven- 

* tion, 168.. Its great benefit in 
navigation, ib. 

Martyrs, primitive, very few, 
5 2G. 

Mary, Princefs, her bigotry, and 
angry behaviour toward Bifhop 
Ridley, g- Her cruel revenge 


againit him, on her acceflion to . 


_ ‘ the throne, 10, 
Mason-sPiperR, an indefcript in- 
feét, curious account of, 559. 
Matrimony, hints for a refor- 
wen in the laws relating to, 

2 

Mea Ls, their utility to chrono- 
logers and hiftorians, 568. 

Mepea, Corneille’s tragedy of, 

. defeftive; 532. 

——~ Yet much better than the 
preceding dramas on the French 
ftage, 534. 

Mapitation, religious, advan- 
tages of, 468. 

Mer aPuysicaL attributes nega- 

. tive, 539. 

=-——— Beings, objects of the un- 
derftanding, 540. 

The elements of matter, 

and germina of plants,&e. 542. 

Their criterion and ef- 

fence, ib. 

Their energy or action, 











5455. 
Mipp.es&x, county, general de- 


{cription of, 265. 
Mipprzron, Dr. Conyers,, an 
| obfervation of his on the ftate of 
Rome, when in the zenith of 
her power, criticifed, 108... . 
Minp, human, philofophy of, 
fruitful in creating doubts, but 
~ unhappy in refolying them, 363. 


Unequal in the conteft with , 


common fenfe, 364. 


nW PE &. 


Mirueipates, King of Pontus, 
his extraordinaryeducation, I b2- 
His’ misfortunes, and unhappy 


end, 179—181.. . His) charac- 
ter, ib. 

Mowarcuy, why favourable to 
trade, 17. ' 


Morat Beings, a -mixt fpecies or 
compound of . phyfical and mé- 
taphyfical exiltences, 541. - 

—— Their effence:and energy dif- 
tinguifhed and afcertained,.5 49. 

Mor airy, enquiry into the fate 
of, in the heathen world, 426. 
That,taught by the ancient phi- 
lofophers, not afufficient guide 
to virtue, 427. . The. Stoical 
fyftem particularly came 
428. 


incompatible with 
' pleafure, 


Motion, t fi. of, could not 
be otherwife than Sir Ifaac New- 
ton hath fhewn them to be, 543. 

w= of bodies necefiarily takes tp 
time, and why, ; 

—-——not thought, aphongh al 
thought is motion, 546. 

Murper, the price of, in Poland, 

16. 

Myaaay, John Phillip, his dif- 
courfe on the effect of illuftrious 
examples, 570. 


Azos, of Bengal, account 
Of, 2476» . 

Names, of perfons, Englith, 
whence derived, 439. 

Nass, Beau, droll dialogue in the 
moon, between him and Cato, 

Nevesw Abbey, fee Keare. | 

New Teftament, divers paflages 
in, new tranflated, 297.° 

——-England, letter from, ‘to the 
Reviewers, 253. 

Nicuoutts, Philip, a writer in 
the Biographia Britannica, his 
narrative of a remarkable ica(- 

- trated fheet in that work, 252. 

Nos.emen;, in Poland, their pre- 


rogative, 518. . Their vanity 
_ injurious 
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FN DE xX. 


fojurious to their intereits, we 


“Penn's campaign of the 
¢ter’s; campaign on the Proth, 
eonetted, 210.: 


Nopveruss Amufemens de’ he 
.. that work. cenfared, «256. 
Orv Amufements. ber. otentd, 
#b. Who the authors of both, ib. 


Nwuw,. poetical and . pathetic ac- 


_ count of the. melancholy fitua- 
sion of one, and. the miferies 
ie a convened ar; 118 


OQ. 
E to: Mifs Fowler, 30. 
ow {0 the. Dryads, ib. 

Ovrression, political confequen- 

ces of 517. 
Oxtorp, noble colleétion of .an- 

tique butts, ftatues, :anid-inferip- 

cions.there, 315.” 


P, 
JAcans, their it waafovacme ‘pen- 
tium, dead men, 41g. ‘Rife 
and progrefs of Polythei{m among 
them, 420.. -Theit idolatrous 
sayhteries, 421. Their deplo- 
zablecorruption at the time of 
Chriit’s appearing in the world, 
428. 
Painters, French, their merit 
inquired into,:521. 
— Neceffary. for them to ftudy 
in italy, i 
PasNTING, academics of, fabjdet 


40 give falfe gments ‘on ‘the 
works of “ne 333- | 


Parimon pets Anna, a love:tale, 
ftom the Shipwreck, .a poem, 


397+ 
Pause, city of, deferibed; 552. 
A dreadful cemetery i in it, 
553°: 
Parer .cuntencty, in the colonies, 
obfervations on, 443. 





Parapues: of our Saviour, Mr. : 


Boutn’s difcourfes-on, : flrongly 
recotnmended , 309: 

Penirents ‘white, ‘the fraternity 
of, in Languedoc, $25. 


Persecution, whether’aathorifed | 


3 


by the laws Of nature and Ine 
manity, $296 

The dan er ‘arid ill effe 
of, ibid,’ . i? 


PersPective, importance of the 
ftudy of, 474. 


PesTILENCE, Poesy Peston 
fied, 135. 





-Psver, Saint, ftrange ftory of his 


conteft with Simon Magus, 238. 

Perer, Czar of Mutcovy, his a 
ftrefs during his’ campaign on 
the Pruth, 209. Various ac- 
counts of ‘his deliverance, 210. 
Voltaire’s examination of ditto, 
21m ™ 

Puitosoruy, the principles and 
moving powers affiimied by the: 
prefent fyftem of, 346. 

of the human mind, ata 

very low ebb, for want of fet- 


tled principles with regard to it, 
6 os 





3 3° : 
' Procron, difeourfes on the con- 


neGion between politics and 
‘morals, 673. 
PuysicaL Beings, the criterion 
of théirexiftence, 538. 
——— theireffence, ib. 
~—_——- palpable and material, jb, 
——— their energy or action, 542+ 
PuysioGnoMy, humouroasfy 
of, 482. 
Pixe, Rev. Mr. ejeéted by his ; 
regation, 407. 
Penbie abel oensivetlcts on on 
his odes, 126. 
Prato, his repoblic charatteri-: 
zed,’ 337% 
Preasure and morality ‘not in- 
confiftent with each other, 
Poetically and allegori- 
cally delineated, 230. 
Poetry, enthitiaic delights ‘of, 
I. 
Pos nD, the’ wretched ftate of ‘the 
common le“in, 
Ls prefied ‘hen ‘the 





oem More “op 
Plebeians of eae ib. 


—— Abfurd laws of, refpétting 
miurder, 516. 


PoLYBIvS, 


















































ed, 289. vetaatuas pro- 
poled a ed to the over- 
Cers, 290. 
Porutousness of. nations, 
thoughts on, 406. Of Afiica, 
in particular, ib. | 
Prayer for wifdom, ats. 
-—— Repentance, ib, 
— Good difpofitions, 216. 
— Piety towards God, ib 
-—— Charity to mankind, ib. 
— Self-government, ib.: 
-—— Sincerity, 217. 

Submiflion to Providence, ib. 
Pi 1pEaux, Mr. Humphry, anec- 
dote concerning him, 316... 
Prints incapable of conveying a 

ood idea of paintings or edi- 
Ces, $23. 
Paivirecs, Parliamentary, obe 
fervations on, 95. . 
Provipence, arguments for and 
againft the belief of, 131. ou 
etical iliuftrations of, 13 
perfect knowlege of, in t 
then world, 424. 
Puserty, an early. inftance of, 


502 
Ors Cuaten s, fee Rox- 


AL SHEPHERD, | 





R, 
Eason, left to itfelf, not a 
. certain guide in matters of 
religion, 431. 

RetiGion, the firf among man- 
kind, not idolatry,.: but the 
knowlege of the true, God, 4.19. 
Repeatedly communicated ;to 
mab, by divine revelations, ib. 


Rerentance, for fin, how far a 


Sufficient reparation, 280... 
REsisTaNchy the general ci 


on of phyfical beings, 538: ., 
Rave eats creda salied, 


7¢ 


[NDE & 


compotion GRE? - HORST 
Rive ax Nicb. dithop. 6 Sed 


we 9. Is wer ery i ihe 
‘Tower and attainted of high 
treafon, 10. Sent to difpute 
with the Papifts at Oxford, a7. 
Burat for a. ic, 13. 
Ro.itno Breaft-works, a curious 
invention, to ferve as parapets, 
424: 
Rome, a defcription of the aati- 
quities of, 524. 
——Alterations in, tid) 9 
Roots, Hebrew, the elements of 
all languages, 506. 
—— The paucity of them, sor, - 
—— Teo be found in the Frenth: 
and all other languages, gio. ~ 
Rousseau, his notions of educa- 
tion controverted, 30% ~~ 
Royal SHEPHERD, an Englifh 
opera, from Metaftatio, foand- 
ed.on a flory in Quintus Curtias, 
245+ S, 


AcriFices, bloody, ¢onfor- 
mity between the Jewith and 

Pagan notions concerning’ 

279. Appointed by God him- 

felf,. ib. How far of avail: to- 

ward the removal of guilt, ‘ib.’ 


Saurin, Mr. his ftile imitatéd in 


an Englith oration, 3186 “>. 
ScurMe, for fopplying the public 
with 20 millions, without any 
loan, or new tax; 71. - For aug 
menting the incomes of the ii 


gent clergy, and providing for 


their widows.and orphans,' 736. 
Scrences conttadifting uifhed bebe 


the polite arts, 343. 


SENSATION pilofphiclly ave : 


feene 368. 


> SERVANTS, - 


—_< 
m=. Se 





| WBrxvawrs, Cee “for re- 
ulating their w 287. 
Suitwir ome; Mr. William, his 
 chara&ter and perfonal hittory, 
7 His eevee talents, 380. 
is elegy, complaining that the 
pleafing novelty of life is over, 
383.-—on the confli& between 
love and pride, 385.———on the 
P melancholy event sof a licen- 
» tious amour, 386. His culinary 
eclogue, 4 451. Account of his 
retirement, 453. eHA 
Sufyou, Gen. xix. v."10. that 
word a Maforetic invention, 165. 
Srciuy, a voyage to, defcription 
of, 549% +’ 
SLAVERY, geo confequences 
of, $17. 
SMELL, philafophical inveftiga- 
tion of, 365—377. 
Sacrety for propagating the gof- 
pel, cenfured, 45. 
Sout, immortality of, denied by 
. many of the heathen philofo- 
phers, 429. The Jews had no 
- idea of it, 530. 
ee neceffarily conftitated by 
the cotexiftence of unextended 
Bilemencs, 544. 
Sprenger, his filthy, imagesy and 
allegories, difapproved, 3 3- 
Spiper, a curious one defcribed, 
- witly its manner.of living, $59. 
Stuarts, their reign in England, 
poetically charaéterifed, 294. 
SuLPxurR difiolved in fpirits of 
wine, 560. 
we, its *diflance from the earth 
ermined, 53. . . 
Syita, the Roman diftator, fum - 
~ ‘mary of his a¢tions, 177. His 
death, 179. 


Erence, critical obfervation 
an, 103. 

Taeeatere of Pompey, account 
of, 186. 

Txeotocy, philofophical, among 
the heathens, of little ufe for 
leading men into a right know- 

_ Jege of religion, 4 23. 

4 


EvoeES 





THINKING, not the effential pro. 
perty of fimple unextended be- 

- ing /ud generis; 546. 

Time neceflarily conftituted by 
the fuccefliomofimoving bodies, 
or of our ideas, 547. 

TOLE k ATION, religious, whether 
admiffable in a flate, 527. 

———general in-‘many European 
countniés, 528. 

——the means‘ of introducing i it 
into ftates, ib. 

—extreme among the Jews, 529. 


‘Tracepy, Ariftotle’s definition 


of, 64. 

The difficulty of writing a 
compleat one, 536. 

Sane literal, how far 
ufeful, 480 

TRAveLLING confidered as a part 
of education, 142. ~~ 





AGRANTS,: laws relating to, 
286. . 
Viroit, hi rural, poetry: ctiti- 
cifed, 104-- 
VoLTAInre, ealeypicnin on, 207: 
UNDERSTANDING, humah, me- 
thod of proceeding in the philo- 
- fophical inveftigation of, 365. 
WwW... 


ArsurtTon, Reverend Mr. 

ftory of the mifunderftand- 

ing between him and Sir Tho- 
-.mas-Hanmer, 252. ° - 

WHATELEY, Mifs, her“ode to 

May, 446.—Elegy, 447.—Ru- 

ral happinefsy  448,—Pledfures 

of contemplation, "449 —Ona 

. the vanity of external~accom 


plifhments, ib,—To Mr. Lang- ae 


horne, . 450. doe 
Witts, and admioiltrations, ‘ pro- 
pofal for a general repofitery 
for, 440. : | 
WINb-BELTS, a ‘Curious -invén- 
tion, to prevent drowmng, 402. 
Wispom,. Preneeny pennaed, 
e 295. : 
Wirenc cases why unnatura 
and abfurd onthe ftage, 535.» 
































